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TEACHER PREPARATION INITIATIVE 



Tuesday, Februaiy 24, 1998 



House of Representatives, 
Subcommittee on Early Childhood, 
Youth and Families, 

Committee on Education 
and the Workforce, 

Washington, D.C. 



The subcommttee met, pursuant to call, at 10:00 a.m., in Room 2175, Rayburn 
House Office Building, Hon. Frank Riggs [chairman of the subcommittee] presiding. 

Present: Representatives Riggs, Johnson, Goodling, Peterson, Upton, Martinez, 
Miller, Kildee, Roemer, Scott, and Kuciiuch. 

Staff Present: D'Arcy Philps, Majority Professional Staff Member; Denzel 
McGuire, Majority Professional Staff Member; Kent Talbert, Majority Professional Staff 
Memlwr; Sally Lovejoy, Majority Senior Education Policy Advisor; Andrea Weiss, 
Majority Legislative Assistant; Alex Nock, Minority Legislative Associate; June Harris, 
Minority Education Policy Advisor; and Margo Huber, Minority Staff Assistant. 



Chairman Riggs. Good morning. My name is Frank Riggs. I am Ghairman of the 
Subcommittee on Early Childhood, Youth and Families and I call to order this meeting of 
the subcommittee to hear testimony on the subject of teacher recruitment and preparation. 
I want to thank my good friend and the Ranking Member of the subcommittee. 
Congressman Martinez, for calling the subcommittee to order and I want to take the 
opportunity to welcome each of you to this hearing 

All children in this Nation deserve an education, which provides them with the 
skills and knowledge necessary to lead a productive and successful adult life. I 
I^rsonally believe that the keys to improving education in America are really fairly 
simple. The key to education quality is good teachers and an emphasis on the basics. 

That means a tr^tional curriculum that emphasizes the core academic subjects, access to 
and instruction in technology for every child and accountable schools. The best way to 
hold schools accountable is through State and local control and parental choice. 
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Renewed attention has been given to another important aspect of ensuring a quality 
education for our children. I say a renewed attention. I mean back here in Washington. 
That is the role of that individual, the role and preparation of that individual classroom 
teacher. I also stipulate, as others on this panel no doubt will, that teaching is the highest 
calling. I have heard the Speaker of the House, Newt Gingrich, refer to teaching as a 
missionary occupation. I agree with his observation. I also recall the wonderful saying 
that a teacher can affect eternity because he or she never knows where his or her 
influence might end. Specifically, questions have been raised about the quality of oUr 
Nation’s teacher work force, the quantity of qualified teachers, the adequacy of teacher 
preparation and the narrow issue of the impact of classroom size on the ability of teachers 
to teach successfully. 

Over the last few months a number of bills have been introduced in Congress that 
attempt to address these issues. Representative Bill Paxon, a Republican from New York, 
has introduced legislation that would redirect the funds of several Federal programs to 
enable States to hire many more new teachers. I also know that some of my colleagues 
on this subcommittee as well as on the full committee have introduced their own 
initiatives, including Congressman Miller and Congressman Kildee. The President's 
1999 fiscal year budget took this one step further. It took Congressman Paxon's proposal 
one step further by proposing a multi-billion dollar new program to reduce class size. 

Before considering these proposals we must first take a closer look and carefully 
assess perceived problems. There is truly a shortage of teachers. Does classroom size 
matter? Are teachers well-qualified and if not, is it because colleges and universities fail 
to adequately prepare them during the traditional teacher preparation, teacher education at 
colleges and universities by focusing too much on how to teach while neglecting what to 
teach? If these in fact are problems, how best should they be addressed? Can teacher 
shortages be alleviated through alternative certification programs? What effect does 
teacher tenure have on attracting and keeping good quality teachers? Can classroom 
sizes be reduced at the local level by shifting administrative positions to teaching 
positions? Can teacher quality be improved by introducing strong accreditation 
requirements for teacher colleges and universities as well as tougher tests for teacher 
certification? And of particular importance to Congress, what is the proper role of the 
Federal Government, and by extension Federal taxpayers, in crafting and implementing 
the necessary solutions? 

These are some of the questions we have the opportunity to discuss today with our 
witnesses who are leading experts in this field as well as with State officials, who are on 
the front lines addressing these issues. Hopefully, we will all come away with a much 
better sense of not only the problems we face in ensuring a quality education for all of 
our children but also how best to achieve this goal. It is my hope that we can gather this 
information in time to consider any action in the area of the teaching profession in the 
context of reauthorizing the Higher Education Act. 

With that, I recognize the Ranking Member of the subcommittee. Congressman 
Martinez, for any opening statement he would like to make. 
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Mr. Martinez. I am pleased to join with you in welcoming the witnesses before the 
subcommittee today. The topic of this hearing, as you have outlined, is indeed important. 
I am very interested in the perspective of the witnesses. 

As far as I am concerned, teachers are the cornerstone of our educational system. 

I think back to my own education, and I can remember teachers who made a difference. 

If it were not for certain teachers who made me realize my potential, they took me aside 
and helped me, I would not be here today. 

I asked the question about public schools when we started damnin g public schools 
and how bad they are. I asked my colleagues how many of you are products of public 
schools? The overwhelming majority are public school products. So I guess somewhere 
along the way they have done something rig^t. But clearly the training which teachers 
receive both in preservice and inservice is vital to the educational achievements of our 
Nation, especially of our Nation's students. 



President Clinton has also realized the vital role of teachers through his proposal 
to assist local school districts in hiring 100,000 more teachers over the next few years. 

The brouhaha claimed that 100,000 police officers would make a difference. We found 
out that they have. Not only that, the local jurisdictions have all been in strong support of 
that. When we talk about reducing class sizes, I think we are going to realize that if we 
reduce class size we are going to need more teachers. Another proposal of his is to lower 
the class size. Of course that is the proposal of our governor in California. It seems a lot 
of people are jumping on Ae bandwagon, realizing that the more attention an individual 
student gets, the better he is going to do. But my hope is that this presents us today with 
an opportumty to ensure that this new corps of teachers have the tools necessary to 
positively Impact our Nation's students. 



In 1996, the National Commission on Teaching and America's Future restarted 
significant national debates on teacher training and qualifications through its release of 
"What Matters Most: Teaching for America's Future." This report made bold, 
recommendations for revamping the method used to prepare new teachers and for 
updating the Gaining and skills of those presently in the profession. The report contained 
welcome advice for many of us who have struggled with how we can best ensure a high 
quality, properly prepared teacher work force. We are fortunate to have witnesses from 
the commission on the second panel today, Mr. Barnett Beny, and I am looking forward 
to his testimony. I thank you, Mr. C hairman 

SEE APPENDIX B FOR STATEMENT OF MR. MARTINEZ 

Chairman Riggs. Thank you. The Chairman of the full committee is Bill Goodling. Mr. 
Chairman, do you have an opening statement you would like to make? 



Mr. Goodling. Later on I will introduce our Secretary of Education. Mr. Miller and I 
attended a conference recently where one of the presenters said that the major problem 
with teacher education is that, I think I am saying this right, teacher education programs 
on college and university campuses are sort of stepsisters or stepbrothers to all the rest of 
the programs that happen there. There is not much prestige given to teacher education 
departments on college campuses. 
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Of course, when I went to elementary school we were fortunate. The brightest 
and best women were teachers because they had two choices, either be a teacher or a 
nurse, if they wanted to be professionals. That is long since gone. That luxury will never 
return. We have hundreds of thousands of teachers at the present time who are now 
clerks in department stores and at McDonald's and so on because they can't get a teaching 
position, primarily because they won't go where the jobs are available. In my district, in 
some districts there may be 100 applicants for each teaching job. So I suppose if we have 
any role whatsoever in relationship to teachers, it would be to find some way to 
encourage them to go where they are needed. 

Again, I think it is time we think, as we do in everything, of quality rather than 
quantity. I will be the first to indicate that I am not quite sure how we go about bringing 
the brightest and best into the teaching profession. I am almost convinced, after many 
years, that the good teacher is bom. I supervised student teachers. I am not sure that we 
made much headway in making average teachers outstanding teachers. But I was floored 
when we had teachers of reading before us on a panel here and they told us they didn't 
have any courses in how to teach reading at the college and university. One first grade 
teacher said the only statement made by her professor was, if you can read, you can teach 
anybody to read. 

If that is the kind of problem we have out there, we have a lot of work to do. But 
again, we have to find a way to attract the brightest and best. It is not that we don't have 
plenty of teachers and plenty of teachers prepared. But can you turn a youngster on in 
science and math by the time they get to 6th or 7th grade with a science or math teacher? 
Yet we ask elementary teachers to teach every course, every subject and in many 
instances they have had a minimiun number of courses in math and science in high 
school and in many instances none in college. We are dealing with that in the 
reauthorization of higher education, but we are not sure how we are dealing with it. 

Having said that, I will wait to introduce our secretary from Pennsylvania. 



Chairman Riggs. Maybe some of those individuals should consider moving to 
California, where our classroom size reduction initiative has created many openings, 
some being filled on an emergency or temporary basis, for classroom teachers. At this 
point, colleagues, I would like to move to the first panel of our witnesses. 

Is there any other Member seeking recognition of the Chair at this time? 



Mr. Miller. I just wanted to thank you for holding this hearing. I think it is an important 
hearing. I think it is a historic hearing. We come at a time when I think most people 
recognize that we are going to turn over our entire teaching force in the next decade. 

This is an opportunity to change some of the things that we now know are wrong with the 
existing system of attracting people, encouraging people to stay, rewarding talent, and 
holding people accountable. These are all opportunities that we have. Clearly the 
Federal Government spends a lot of money in compensatory education, and in 
underwriting the education of people who want to become teachers. I think we have a 
right to demand some excellence. I think we have a right to hold people accountable. I 
don't think we should be funding programs for poor children that give them poor 
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teachers. It does not make any sense. 

So we may not and we should not be here directing the States how to do all of 
this, but we certainly have some obligation to put some accountability into a system, 
which we aimually spend billions of dollars on, either in preparing teachers or providing 
for academic programs. 

I have said earlier, and this committee voted out, I think this is a consumer 
protection issue. I think parents have a right to know who is spending four and five and 
six hours a day with their children and are those people competent to teach the children 
and create the ability of the child to learn. There is going to be some discussion on 
alternative credentialing systems. I think that is quite appropriate. There are many 
Rented people in our community that can laid a very helpful hand in teaching. I witness 
it ey^ day that I am in schools in my school district. I am there every week. I am 
visiting with people fiom the Bank of America, fi'om Chevron, fiom Shell Oil; I have a 
lot of refineries in my district. They are there teaching science, computer sciences and 
programming and all of the rest of it. I don't think we should use alternative credentialing 
as a way of somehow suggesting that we are going to set up a completely new system. 

I think education is important. I think this is an opportunity at the outset of the 
new century, the new decade, of the new corps of teachers coming on-line to set down 
some markers about what we think is important. I think what parents think is important, 
whether they pay attention to it or not, they like their child to spend time with a good 
competent teacher. 

I hope ^t this hearing will help us struggle with some of our responses. We 
need to recogmze talented people. We need to reward them. We caimot treat all people 
in this profession as the same, and truly those who strive to enhance their talents and their 
capabilities to teach our children ought to be rewarded. So there is an awful lot on the 
table here, but there has never been a more appropriate time to, have it on the table than 
right now when we recognize the kind of change that is going to take place in the 
teaching corps of this country. I wanted to thank you for holding this hearing. 



Chairman Riggs. Congressman Scott? 



Scott. I know we don't usually have opening statements. I won't trespass on the 
time. I would like to thank the witnesses for coming. It is an excellent topic to consider 
and I am looking forward to the witnesses, particularly in line of a Hiffprpnc^ between 
knowing, teaching and being able to teach. There is a difference. I look forward to that 
testimony. 

SEE APPENDIX C FOR STATEMENT OF MR. PAYNE 

Chairman Riggs. Chairman Goodling, would you introduce the first witness please. 



Mr. Goodling. I would be happy to. 

Eugene W. Hickok was nominated by Peimsylvania Governor Tom Ridge in 
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March of '95 to the post of Secretary of Education and confirmed by the Senate on May 
2nd, 1995. He is a Carlislean. That means he comes from Carlisle, in case you didn't 
follow that. He has been a teacher, a scholar, an author. Since 1980, he has taught , 
Political Science at Dickinson College, and most recently served as Director of the Clarke 
Center for the Interdisciplinary Study of Contemporary Issues. He was an adjunct 
professor at the Dickinson School of Law. Widely recognized as an outstanding teacher, 
he was twice awarded Dickinson's prestigious Ganoe Award for Inspirational Teaching in 
1985 and in 1990. 

He is an expert on public policy and the U.S. Constitution. He has published 
scores of articles and books and has testified frequently on a wide range of issues before 
conunittees of the U.S. House and Senate and both houses of the Pennsylvania 
Legislature. I remember him as a school board member, since I was one, not at the same 
time, I think probably prior to your being a school board member. 

Well known as a conunentator on local and national media on the issues of 
government, education and politics, he has been a guest on the ABC News Nightline, C- 
SPAN and the MacNeil-Lehrer News Hour. Outside the classroom, as I indicated, he did 
serve as a school board member, and so I am very happy to introduce Secretary Hickok. 



Chairman Riggs. Mr. Secretary, thank you for being with us. If you would allow me to 
explain for just a moment our procedural rules, we try to limit testimony by witnesses to 
5 minutes. However, I understand that when you have such distinguished experts in the 
field, it is very, very difficult to do that. However, the lights are there in front of you to 
sort of guide you in terms of that five-minute time limit. If you could be as concise as 
possible, that will actually allow us more time for question and answers. I think the 
Members probably find that give-and-take is as valuable, if not more valuable than your 
testimony itself Your entire statement in written form will appear in the record. Thank 
you for being here. Please proceed. 



STATEMENT OF THE HONORABLE EUGENE HICKOK, SECRETARY OF 
EDUCATION, COMMONWEALTH OF PENNSYLVANIA 



Mr. Hickok. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. Thank you. Chairman Goodling, for that very 
kind introduction as well. I appreciate it very much. I come here today as the Secretary 
of Education for the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania; also a member of the Education 
Leaders Council, ELC, which is a national organization of reform-minded State 
education chiefs from Arizona, Florida, Georgia, Michigan, Pennsylvania and Virginia 
and representatives from a total of 29 other States. 

I consider it an honor to be here today to discuss what I consider, as you have all 
said, a very important issue. And that is: how do we prepare people to become teachers? 
The fact is teachers spend more time with our kids tlW we do as parents. I agree with 
those who argue that it is a mission. It is the highest calling. I am very proud to be a 
teacher, college professor. 

In Pennsylvania we are engaged in an initiative under the leadership of Governor 
Ridge to produce teachers for the 21st century. It has four basic principles behind it. 
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Fu^ we want to make sure that we have more challenging admissions standards for our 
schools of education and entry into a teacher preparation program. Secondly, we want to 
m^e sure that we have rigorous academic and curricular standards in those teacher 
training programs. Third, we want to make sure that we have higher qualifying 
examination scores for teacher certification in Pennsylvania. And, finally, we want to 

n^e sure that there are alternative routes to becoming a teacher than traditional notions 
of teacher preparation. 

A teacher is a student's guide to the world of learning and knowledge. It is simply 
common sense that a prospective teacher must demonstrate a strong commitment to 
acadeimc ^cellence in order to help our young people achieve high standards, standards 
on which the foture of the Commonwealfii and indeed the Nation rest. When our 
reco^endations are in place, Pennsylvania will require that candidates for teacher 
training programs complete at least three semesters of college level general education or 
liberd arts courses and attain a 3.0 grade point average to be admitted to a teacher 

training program. That will make Pennsylvania alone among all the States with regard to 
that particular requirement. 

Recognizing that there will always be students of high promise who develop late, 
our standards will dlow institutions to enroll up to 10 percent of the candidates who do ’ 
not meet this GPA if exceptional circumstances justify admission. But the bottom line is 
that a teacher must be an example of academic excellence to teach students to achieve 



Now there are those who argue that a 3.0 requirement will lead to grade inflation. 
We took Aat into consideration well into our deliberations. As we examined the 
problem, it was clear to us, at least in Pennsylvania, that the liberal arts programs on 
which the 3.0 admissions requirement will be based have generally maintained relatively 
strong ac^emic standards. As we look at our State system of higher education, 14 State- 
owned universities in Pennsylvania, a system that produces half of our teachers in 
Pennsylvama, we looked at the analysis and found out that the average grade in an 
education course in that system is a 3.3. That is an A-minus. The average grade of 
humamties a 2.8; tiie average grade of mathematics, 2.3; natural science is 2.5. There are 
some mstitutions in which 78 percent of the grades in education classes are A's. 

I am a college professor. No one is more concerned about grade inflation than I 
am and I have seen it my entire career. The fact is this is a national trend as well. 
According to data collected by the U.S. Department of Education, from '92 to '93 
graduates, the average GPA awarded in education courses was 3.4 compared to 2.9 in 
socid sciences and 2.67 in science and engineering. We think by emphasizing a 3.0 in 
anemic disciplines, the liberal arts courses, the core academic disciplines, we will fend 
off what IS already a problem in education schools, which is grade inflation. 

proposed stand^ds will require prospective secondary education teachers to 
Mfill the same course requirements as their classmates majoring in a specific discipline 
We think this is terribly important. We need to emphasize content for secondary 
schoolteachers. It has always been the best practice for preparing teachers but many 
prepanng institutions have increased their teaching methods requirements at the expense 

ofcontent area courses. In the process both have gotten watered down somewhat We 

don t want to de-emphasize the importance of pedagogic methods courses, but the fact is 
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if you emphasize content, then when you look at methods you will do it in the right way. 

In an analysis of the mathematics requirements at 14 teacher-education programs 
at public universities in Pennsylvania, we discovered that nearly all of them have less 
rigorous requirements for secondary education mathematics degrees than for the 
baccalaureate major. It may sound simplistic but sometimes the message is really simple. 
You can’t teach what you don’t know. We think it is terribly important that you 
emphasize content. 

In addition, we are going to raise the scores to become a teacher in Pennsylvania. 
This is terribly important. I was talking to a colleague a few moments ago. Pennsylveuiia 
has a very high pass rate on those scores, but that is because the passing grade is so low. 
We are raising that as we talk right now. You can score in the bottom percentile on the 
general knowledge test, the bottom percentile. That means 29 percent of the people 
taking the test score higher than you and you can still pass it, not just in Pennsylvania but 
in many States. We are talking about a level of questioning which is relatively simple. 

To paraphrase, to give you an example, list in chronological order the following, the New 
De^, the Great Society, the Korean War, the First World War. There are people who 
miss that question who teach our children. That is not right. We aim to raise the score. 

Finally, we think it is very important, as Congressmen Miller said, that it is 
possible for people to enter the teaching profession who do not go through the traditional 
teacher preparation programs. We propose alternative certification to attract the best and 
the brightest from other areas and other fields to become teachers because we think they 
have something to offer. As long as they are qualified, it will be a rigorous alternative 
certification process but we think there should be alternative routes to the classroom as 
long as those people are qualified. 

Finally, we would argue that any national attempt to look at teacher standards and 
teacher preparation should bear a few things in mind. One, we think it is very important 
to let the States take the lead in this, with the help of the Federal Government, and we 
also think that some of the things that are being proposed, in NCATE standards and 
National Board certification, have some problems. The fact is I know of no study 
anywhere that tells me that an NCATE-approved teacher preparation program produces 
better teachers. And that is what we want, better teachers. If there is going to be a Good 
Housekeeping seal of approval, let us make sure it means something. We are not at all 
convinced at this point in time that NCATE does. In any event, we think our initiative 
when in place will help move us in the right direction. 

SEE APPENDIX D FOR STATEMENT OF MR. HICKOK 



Chairman Riggs. Thank you for some provocative testimony. Our next witness is Mr. E. 
D. Hirsch, Jr., President of the nonprofit organization Core Knowledge Foundation in 
Charlottesville, Virginia as well as holding a post as university Professor of Education 
and Humanities at the University of Virginia. He is also the author of numerous books, 
including the best sellers ’’Cultural Literacy” and ’’The Schools We Need and Why We 
Don’t Have Them,” which I think should probably be required reading for anyone who 
wants to serve on this committee. He has also served on numerous advisory boards, 
including the National Council of Educational Research here. He is here today to provide 
us with a historical overview of how teachers are prepared to teach and why the system 
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has largely failed. 



STATEMENT OF MR. E.D. HIRSCH, JR., PRESIDENT, CORE KNOWLEDGE 
FOUNDATION, CHARLOTTESVILLE, VIRGINIA 



Mr. Hirsch. Mr. Chairman, it is a ^eat honor to be here and to be so encouraged by 
what Secretary Hickok was saying is happening in Pennsylvania. I consider this 
commentary to be a kind of footnote to that and a support of it. I have been asked to 
comment on imtiatives for improving teacher quality and also reducing class size, but the 
second is a point that I am leaving to Professor Hanushek. I know the class size issue is 
complicated, entails a lot of complicated trade-offs and, in my view, is most important in 
first and second grade, where reading is paramount. But in any case, what I am going to 
talk to you about is focusing on teacher quality. I think this is a difficult injunction to 
make. I think it would be unwise to spend any taxpayer money that finds its way into 
schools of education. Schools of education are currently some of the origins of our 
problems, not their solution. They should be encouraged to change. More generally, this 
is even more difficult. I think it is undesirable to charmel money to administrative 
entities that are populated by postgraduates and professors or ex-professors of education, 
even though I am one myself. They tend to share a self-defeating emphasis on process, 
as the Secretary has said, rather than on knowledge. And unfortunately, this caveat 
applies to most State departments of education, most accrediting organizations like 
NCATE, and many grant-giving organizations like the Education Division of the 
National Science Foundation. I am told that you recently received good scientific advice 
about reading, not from the National Science Foundation, which is dominated by the 
education ideology, but rather from the National Institutes of Health, which sustains a 
strong connection with mainstream science. 

The reason that powerful status quo organizations like education schools and 
State Departments of Education are perpetuating our problems rather than relieving them 
is that they are aiumated by guild slogans rather than by reliable science. Potential 
dissenters within those orgaiuzations are silenced by social pressure to ensure intellectual 
conformity. All this was said back in 1953 by Arthur Bestor in "Educational 
Wastelands." Unfortunately, the situation has deteriorated rather than improved. 

So I think Congress needs to help the public break this intellectual monopoly. It 
is not just a structural monopoly. So when you hear slogans like "hands-on instruction" or 
"critical thinking skills," "rote memorization," "drill and kill," my advice is to harden 
your hearts and put your hands on your wallets and your purses. In "The Schools We 
Need," which you so kindly mentioned, I explained how this anti-intellectual monopoly 
arose and why it persists despite practical failures. 

Basically, it persists because sentimental ideas about educating young children 
came to dominate American thought. Those go back to the 19th century, to romanticism; 
for example, the notion that children should grow like plants rather than be molded like ’ 
clay. The term "kindergarten" was imported from German romanticism. It means 
children garden. That is a garden where children should grow like plants. This idea was 
contrary to the earlier conception of Jefferson and others that public education should 
steel children against their natural impulses and should inculcate habits of diligence and 
rectitude and give everybody enough factual knowledge to govern ourselves. Modem 
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science sides with Jefferson on this. But the bad and the sentimental drove out the good 
Jeffersonian ideas and these romantic ideas continue to dominate. Elementary schools 
for many decades have stressed natural growth over so-called artificial writing, drill and 
kill, reading and arithmetic and so on. The stress on process over content has been a 
disservice to all of our children, but the gravest disservice has been to disadvantaged 
children who receive little academic knowledge from their homes and they fall further 
and further behind. 

The urgency of overcoming this romantic, anti-knowledge tradition has led me to 
make some positive suggestions in my written testimony. Their goal is to give teachers 
the subject matter knowledge, which they and their students need, as Secretary Hickok 
pointed out. I suggest ways to encourage alternative teacher certification and what that 
should entail. I suggest ways to structure State block grants so that they wall be 
controlled by subject matter specialists and citizens rather than purveyors of process. The 
aim is not to dismantle schools of education but to give them incentives to change. The 
important goal is to provide teachers with training that mainstream science has shown to 
work effectively. I also appended some remarks about how to ensure such scientific 
reliability when you authorize specific programs. Thank you very much. 

SEE AK>ENDIX E FOR STATEMENT OF MR. HIRSCH 



Chairman Riggs. Thank you, Mr. Hirsch, for even more provocative testimony. We now 
go to Dr. Eric Hanushek, Director of the W. Allen Wallis Institute of Political Economy 
at the University of Rochester in New York. Dr. Hanushek came to the University of 
Rochester in 1978 and has since that time served as both Director of the Public Policy 
Analysis Program and as Chairman of the Economics Department. Two years prior to his 
tenure at the University he served as Deputy Director of the Congressiond Budget 
Office. He is here today to discuss his recent research on the shortcomings of the large- 
scale class size reduction initiatives such as those being proposed by the President and I 
am assuming the one underway in my home State of California. Thank you for being 
here. Please proceed. 



STATEMENT OF DR. ERIC HANUSHEK, DIRECTOR, W. ALLEN WALLIS 
INSTITUTE OF POLITICAL ECONOMY, UNIVERSITY OF ROCHESTER, 
ROCHESTER, NEW YORK 



Mr. Hanushek. Mr. Chairman, thank you very much for having me here. I commend 
you on having these hearings about this important issue. As you pointed out, Mr. 
Chairman, there is this wave of enthusiasm for reducing class size that is sweeping the 
country. I believe that this wave is terribly misguided. I want to make one simple point 
in my testimony today. The existing evidence, scientific evidence, that we have indicates 
that the achievement of a typical student will be unaffected by the reductions in class 
sizes of the type we have talked about. The most noticeable feature of policies to reduce 
overall class size will be a dramatic increase in the cost of schooling with no 
commensurate increase in achievement of students. 

I wish to fill in the details of that. I have provided in my testimony a lot more of 
the evidence. This evidence is sometimes greeted with surprise, but that is a lack of 
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recognition of the fact that we have been reducing class sizes consistently for a long 
period of time and getting no results from this. 

Before I go on, I have to make it clear what my position is on our investment in 
schooling. I personally believe that it is terribly important for the Nation to invest in our 
youth and to improve our human capital. This is important to make us competitive 
intemation^ly and for the well being of our citizens. At the same time just saying that 
we have to invest in our youth does not mean that we should subscribe to any program 
&at is under the title "Investaent in Human Capital" or "Improving Our Schools." That 
is where I put the class size initiatives that have been proposed, in the category of 
wasteful investments. 



Let me quickly review the various sources of evidence we have on class size and 
make sure that you understand this. First, we have extensive experience with class size 
reduction and it has not worked. Between 1950 and 1995, pupihteacher ratios fell by 35 
percent in this Nation. We don't have performance information for that entire period of 
time. When we start getting performance information on the achievement of students in 
1970, under the National Assessment of Educational Progress, we see that our students, 
17-year-olds in 1996, according to our latest scores, are performing about where they did 
in 1970. So these dramatic reductions in class size have done nothing to improve 
achievement. You cannot explain this away by saying that kids have gotten worse. Even 
though there is increased poverty of children and fewer one-parent families, there are also 
more educated parents and smaller families so that this is not a simple explanation. 
Neither is the constant appeal to special education a way to get around this overall 
evidence. But there is more evidence. 



Second, international evidence suggests no relationship internationally between 
pupil-teacher ratios and student achievement. We have looked. There are lots of reasons 
why countries differ, but they also have very widely differing practices of class size and 
pupil-teacher ratios. And they bear no relationship to international test scores. 

Tlurdly, there are extensive econometric investigations, which show no 
relationship between class size and student achievement. Class si^ is one of the most 
studied aspects of schools. There have been over 300 estimates of the effects of reduced 
class size on stodent achievement. And these studies indicate that you are just as likely to 
see poorer achievement as better achievement when you reduce class sizes across existing 
schools. This is obviously a controversial topic and it has been subject to a lot of 
investigation. The scrutiny that has been given to this does hot change one bit the policy 
conclusions that come from this. 



Fmally, most of the current discussions of class size today are justified by appeals 
to Project STAR in Tennessee. The common reference is Project STAR, which was a 
random assignment experiment in class size reduction in the mid-1980s in Tennessee 
The references suggest that they found effects of smaller classes and, therefore, justifies 
any policies. The STAR experiment put some students in classes of 23 students on 
average, with or without a teacher's aide,, and compared those to students who were in 
class sizes of 15. The results are in my summaiy testimony, or in the full testimony. 

In the summaiy testimony there is a picture that shows you what you need to 
Imow about Project STAR. It found that in kindergarten, the children in smaller classes 
did mdeed perform better than the children in larger classes. That gap maintained at 
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exactly the same level or almost precisely the same level as kids stayed in small classes, 
first, second and third grade, or stayed in large classes, first, second and third grade. If in 
fact class size had any effect on performance after kindergarten, you would expect these 
performances to diverge, the performance picture would fan out. It does not. Moreover, 
if you follow the same children and look at their performance through the 6th grade, 
when they are put back in large classes, you find that they still maintain exactly the same 
difference. So whether they are in small classes or large classes, any differences there are 
in kindergarten are maintained. What this says is that perhaps at kindergarten smaller 
classes are important but that later on it is not. On Project STAR, I should also note 
quickly that that was a massive reduction of one-third, from 23 to 15 students, which is 
approximately the reduction in pupil-teacher ratios between 1950 and 1995. There is no 
evidence that going to smaller numbers such as the 20 in California or 18 that has been 
proposed by the President will even yield the modest effects of Project STAR. 

Let me conclude with two quick points. One is to just reiterate what Chairman 
Goodling and each of the other Members have said. There is nothing that is as important 
as quality teachers. In fact, if class size reduction policies are going to have any effect, 
any positive effect, it will be because we hire better than average teachers, not because of 
the class sizes per se. If they have a negative effect, it is because we tend to hire worse 
teachers on average. Unfortimately, there is nothing in the system today that guarantees 
that we will hire better teachers. While my colleagues will speak on teacher preparation, 
the current incentive structure in schools does not lead schools to systematicdly hire the 
best teachers and to retain the best teachers. This comes back to Congressman Miller's 
point. Really good teachers, whether they are bom to be good teachers or they are trained 
somehow to be good teachers, we have no incentives to keep them in the classrooms and 
not the poorer ones. 

If you wish to have a real impact on education, to put your mark on education as 
the U.S. Congress, I would do it in a very different way than through reductions in class 
size. Instead of legislating from Washington smaller class sizes across the country, I 
would first try to replicate Project STAR in Tennessee and find out what happens if you 
randomly assign people to different classes. But more importantly, I would think of 
experimentation, trials and evaluation of programs that radically change the incentive 
structures in schools. So that everybody in schools had an incentive to improve the 
performance of students. So that principals and superintendents had an incentive and the 
ability to hire better teachers and to get rid of poorer teachers. This would have a much 
larger impact than a general reduction in class size, which I think will have no impact on 
student achievement but we will see the cost for some time. 

SEE APPENDIX F FOR WRITTEN STATEMENT OF MR. HANUSHEK 



Chairman Riggs. Thank you. I certainly hope when we get to questions and answers that 
we will have an opportunity to ask you and the other panelists about this idea of incentive 
or merit pay for teachers and also the related question of teacher tenure. 

Dr. Richard Ingersoll is an Assistant Professor with the Department of Sociglogy at the 
University of Georgia. He will discuss current issues surrounding the training and quality 
of our elementary and secondary teaching work force. Thank you for being here today. 
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Please proceed with your testimony. 



STATEMENT OF DR. RICHARD INGERSOLL, PROFESSOR 
UNIVERSITY OF GEORGIA, ATHENS, GEORGIA 



OF SOCIOLOGY, 



Mr. Ingersoll. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, and Members of the committee for inviting 
me. Over the last few years I have been doing a great deal of research on problems with 
the quality and qualifications of our elementary and secondary teaching work force. 
Today I would like to just very briefly summarize what I have found concerning a very 
cmcial issue, but one which, has been widely misunderstood. That is the phenomenon 
knovra as out-of-field teaching, teachers teaching subjects for which they have little 
education or background. 



My interest in this stems from my former experience as a high school teacher. I 
was a social s^dies teacher, but it seems like there was hardly a year that went by that I 
wasn't, in addition to social studies, assigned to teach other subjects, math, special Ed, 
English, for which I had little background. Needless to say, I found it very challenging to 
teach things that I did not know. I began to wonder, is this a widespread thing, does this 
phenomenon go on in other schools? If so, why? 

Ultimately, I quit high school teaching and went and got a Ph.D. and got the 
opportumty to answer these same questions in a large-scale research project using a new 
large national survey of teachers which has been recently completed by the U.S. 
Department of Education. My objective in my research was to figiffe out how mainy 
teachers at the high school level and in the core academic subjects do not have even a 
minimal content subject background in the subject they are assigned to teach. I define 
minimal as a college minor, which is not a whole lot. 

My presumption was that few parents would want their teenagers taking, let us 
say, 1 1th grade trigonometry taught by a teacher that didn’t have at least a minor and 
hopefully major in mathematics. It turns out, unfortunately, that indeed millions of our 
high school students are in this very predicament every year. So for instance, almost a 
third of high school mathematics teachers do not have a minor or a major in mathematics 
or related subjects, engineering, physics or even math education. Well over 50 percent of 
high school history teachers in the country do not have a minor or major in history. Not 
imexpectedly the media has widely recorded these findings over the last year and a half, 
but at the same time this problem has been widely misunderstood. The 
misunderstandings all surround the cmcial question of why. Why are so many high 
schoolteachers teaching subjects for which they have little background? 

The conventional wisdom tells us that there are one or two reasons for this 
problem. The first is that, well, there is a lack of training or education on the part of 
teachers. Of course the obvious antidote is to upgrade the education and training 
requirements to become a teacher. The second explanation we hear again and again is 
that teacher shortages are to blame here. Schools simply often cannot find qualified 
people to fill their positions so they have to make do. They have to reassign someone 
from social studies to teach math or have to hire someone imderqualified. An antidote to 
this view us^ly suggests that we enhance recruitment. But the data clearly suggests that 
both these views are only partly correct. The data clearly shows that almost all of our 
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teachers in this country have a basic education. Almost all of them have a four-year 
college degree. Almost all of them have a regular State-approved teaching certificate and 
indeed almost half of our teachers have a graduate degree, usually a Master’s Degree. 

The source of out-of-field teaching does not lie in a lack of education in the training on 
the part of teachers. It lies in a lack of fit between what they are trained to do and what 
they are assigned to do. The lack of fit, the data tell us, is often the result of schools 
having difficulty filling their— finding suitable people to fill their positions. But these 
staffing problems are not due to teacher shortages in the conventional sense that there is a 
lack of willing and able bodies out there to fill positions. No. Rather, the data tells us that 
the staffing problems are more often due to too many teachers prematurely leaving the 
occupation. In any given year the vast majority of hiring that goes on is simply to replace 
people who have left their positions, and the data tells us that most teachers move from or 
leave their positions for one of two reasons. Either they are dissatisfied with teaching or 
they would like to pursue another career. 

These findings have very important implications for policy. If we want to ensure 
that all our classrooms have adequately qualified teachers, we need to do more than 
simply recruit thousands of new teachers and give them all kinds of new training. In 
plain terms, recruiting thousands of people, giving them a lot of training, while very 
worthwhile things to do, will not solve ^e problem if then a lot of those teachers are 
assigned to teach things other than what they are trained in or if a lot of those teachers 
leave within a few years. 

My main point here is that if we want to ensure that all the classrooms in the 
country have qualified teachers, we need to recruit, we need to train, but we also need to 
support adequately managed, properly managed and retain our existing teachers. 

Thank you. 

SEE APPENDIX G FOR STATEMENT OF MR. INGERSOLL 



Chairman Riggs. Thank you, doctor. I would like to yield to the Chairman, Mr. 
Goodling, for any questions he may have. It is now time to proceed to the questions and 
answers. This is our opportunity to interact with the witnesses. 



Mr. Goodling. I will start out with my Secretary who I didn't catch totally what you had 
said, but you indicated that you beefed up dramatically the general education courses for 
prospective teachers. Would you define what they are? I ask that question simply 
because I had 90 graduate courses, only one of which helped me be a better English 
teacher, only one of which helped me be a better history teacher. None of them helped 
me be a better administrator. When you talk about general education courses, what do 
you have in mind? 



Mr. Hickok. Right now, in Pennsylvania anyway, to become a teacher or to be admitted 
into a teacher preparation program you have to have a C-plus average in your first three 
semesters of college work. That is taking any courses in any discipline or any field, those 
first three semesters. Our position will be that you should have a B average, a 3.0 during 
your first three semesters, and the courses that count in the calculation of that 3.0 should 
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be general education or liberal arts courses. They should be discipline academic core 
courses as opposed to any courses, for example, in the education school or other places. 



Mr. Goodling. There could be a lot of education courses. 



Hickok. There could be education courses in there. They are supposed to be in the 
disciplines, not of the education school. So the first three semesters it should be core 
academic subjects. Liberal arts courses, not education courses. After you are aHmittpH to 
the teacher preparation program you will be taking some education courses but if you are 
going to become a secondary school teacher, you still have to take the same courses as 
majors do in the disciplines you are going to teach. 

For example, we know that most math teachers in this country are not math 
majors. Indeed, they are not math minors. I think Mr. Ingersoll makes a very smart 
observation. There are lots of reasons for that, but we would like to make sure in 
Pennsylvania that at least starting out in the 21st century math teachers took the same 
courses as math majors as well as methods courses. 



Mr. Goodling. That ties into my question. I was going to ask Dr. Ingersoll, you talked a 
great deal about preparation as far as secondary teachers are concerned in subject matter. 
But what are we doing for the elementary teacher in relationship to subject matter? I am 
even probably more concerned about the beginning experience of students with teachers 
who really have been trained in mathematics and in science, and so on. Do you have any 
studies that relate to elementary preparation? You talked a great deal about how they are 
not teaching in certified areas or they do not have very much background in a subject 
area. How about the elementary, have you done any study on- 



Mr. Ingersoll. Well, yes, the vast majority of elementary schoolteachers teach a range of 
subjects, all of them. There are some pull out classes. There is math and art, and there 
are some specialists at the elementary level but the vast- 



Mr. Goodling. Music and ar 



Mr. Ingersoll. Yes. But the vast majority of elementary schoolteachers, their degree is 
general elementary. That is what they are certified or licensed in. Of course, how much 
content knowledge they have in math or in English really varies depending upon the 
particular State, the particular program's requirements to get that general elementary 
major. There is a very large variation across the country. 



Mr. Goodling. Dr. Hanushek, any studies on outstanding teachers with large classes, 
average teachers with small classes? I guess I am asking that. I have heard so many ’ 
times about the sister in a parochial school who teaches 50 and does an outstanding job. I 
don't have any statistics to indicate that is correct, but that is what I have heard all my 
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life. 



Mr. Hanushek. There are a number of studies. First, the one overwhelming thing that 
comes from studies is that the quality of the teacher has by far the biggest impact on 
schools, what goes on. The comparisons of how good a teacher is versus what you can 
get from changing class size say that selecting high quality teachers is the important 
thing. These teachers are largely from statistical studes that find good teachers are very 
effective in both large and small classes. It is not the class size that is causing the 
difference. It is perhaps, as you say, that they are bom to be good teachers. That is, class 
size, any impact of class size is just so much smaller than the impact of differences in 
teachers. 



Mr. Goodling. One last question, Mr. Hirsch. Oftentimes we hear about alternative 
certification. We know there are a lot of outstanding mathematicians, scientists, and so 
on, out there. In an undisciplined classroom, if I bring that outstanding mathematician 
and that outstanding scientist in, how long will they stay if somehow or other something 
cannot be done about the discipline in the classroom? These are people who are 
perfectionists. These are people who are outstanding in their field. 

I can give an illustration. When I was a guidance counselor, I had an outstanding 
math teacher in the building. I would go by that classroom. It was bedlam, but all the 
students up in the front row were very attentive. That is who she talked to. I said, I don’t 
know how you could stand that. She said, I could care less. If they don't want to leam, 
they can sit back there and do what they want to do. I am teaching to those who want to 
leam. I am thinking of an outstanding scientist or mathematician that comes in. How 
will that go? 



Mr. Hirsch. I think, in any alternative certification program, not only should there be 
apprentice teaching but there also should be a test. My own belief is that this test should 
be given to all teachers, not just to those who take the alternative route. Because all 
teachers should be able to qualify with the subject matter and the pedagogical knowledge 
they need to manage a classroom, but also to teach math and to teach reading, particularly 
reading in the elementary schools. And as you heard, teachers are not being given that 
training right now. So I do see a teacher test governing both classroom knowledge, 
pedagogical knowledge and subject matter knowledge, as being highly important. 

But to come back to your initial question about teacher quality and class size. The 
best evidence about teacher quality on a large scale is the correlation with SAT scores 
that teachers had. That is, student outcomes, the actual competencies that students gained 
seemed to depend more on the average SAT scores of the teachers. SAT scores actually 
mean general knowledge. The SAT score is basically a vocabulary test, in the verbal 
anyway, and the general knowledge test. So that fits in again with the need for a general 
knowledge element on teacher certification tests and an emphasis on content rather than 
simply on process. 
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Mr. Goodling. Thank you. I think it is an outstanding panel. 



Chairman Riggs. If I could for just a moment ask a follow-up to that, Mr. Hirsch. Are 
you referring to research that correlates SAT scores with the particular school districts? 



Mr. Hirsch. No. I believe it was the Tennessee study, I heard this from Ronald 
Ferguson. I don't know whether you know it, but the highest correlations that were 
discovered between pupil outcomes and teacher qualifications were what the teacher 
made on SAT. 



Chairman Riggs. Are you suggesting that that is the best barometer or measure of a 
teacher’s effectiveness? 



Mr. Hirsch. The SAT score is an achievement test. It is not an inherent ability test. It is 
a test of general knowledge and general vocabulary. What I am saying is to be a good 
elementary teacher you need to have broad general knowledge, which is what my 
colleagues here are saying, too. 



Chairman Riggs. Go ahead. 



Mr. Hanushek. If I could add on quickly, there have been a number of studies that have 
looked at either SAT tests of teachers or other measures of teacher achievement and 
abilities. This is probably a stronger correlate of student achievement than any other 
measured attribute, but it is still very weak and much inferior to actually observing who is 
good in the classroom and who is not. We do very badly at guessing beforehand who 
will do well. 

is what some of the problems with these various certification proposals and 
training proposals are. They are not very good at ensuring that we have just the best 
people there. We can do much better if we can observe people after they have been in the 
classroom and make decisions about who is doing well and who is not. 



Chairman Ri^. Congressman Martinez. 



Mr. Martinez. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I am sorry Mr. Goodling left. I wanted him 
to clarify the statement about the teacher who taught the first five kids and did not care 
what the rest of the kids were doing. I wouldn’t classify that as a good teacher. I taught 
in a class when the California Teachers Association challenged legislators to come into 
the classroom and teach to see what kind of a job it was. I attended a fourth grade class 
because I thought it would be easy. Ms. Anderson was the teacher there. I soon found 
out how difficult it really is and that some people are suited to it and other people are not. 
I would say Barbara Anderson taught me one thing that her role was to teach eveiy kid in 
that class even though she had a large class. Her one complaint to me was, I wish 1 had 
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fewer students because I can teach well, but it is hard for me to get to all of the students 
in that period of time. Which would lead me to my first question of Dr. Hanushek, 
because much of your testimony dealt with saying that reduction in class size was not 
necessarily a criteria for improved student learning ability. I think what you were saying 
is that, or I would like to believe you were saying that just reducing class size by itself 
may not be enough. But what the President is suggesting is that along with the smaller 
class size you provide good teachers. In the studies you referred to, when you reduced 
the class size— I understand if you reduce it by 35 percent— let us say you have a class of 
40, reducing it to somewhere around 30 or 24, the fact is that that reduction in itself may 
not be the golden number. I don’t know what is, 12, 15, in order to give a teacher time to 
get around to every student. And then of course if the teacher is not a good qualified 
teacher, if she got around to every student, she is still not going to teach, them, especially 
if they are teaching out of field, as Dr. Ingersoll has suggested so many teachers are 
doing. 



So let me ask you, in that study did they look at the quality of the teacher? If you 
just reduce the size with the same teacher and the teacher was not teaching before, she is 
not going to teach afterwards. Was it looked at in the class size where you say you 
reduced, was the teacher looked at to see if along with reducing the size you improved 
the quality of the teacher? 



Mr. Hanushek. What I tried to do is review studies from a wide range of different 
sources, some of which do a fairly sophisticated job at measuring the quality of the 
teacher at the same time. What we find is that no matter how you cut it, the class size 
within the feasible ranges that we are talking about of, say, 15 to 40 do not have any 
systematic effect on student achievement. I think it is important to be very clear about 
this. My own personal belief is that there are some teachers, some groups of students and 
some classes for which smaller classes could be very, very beneficial. It is just that there 
are a large number of other teachers, other groups of students in other classes for which it 
has no impact and for which reducing class sizes across the board, as these general 
policies cM for, are very inefficient and ineffective. If we could in fact reduce class size 
where it was important, that would be one thing. We do not know how to identify that. 

Project STAR in Tennessee, this massive experiment that took class sizes from 23 
students to 15, one-third reduction in class size, also looked at what teachers did in the 
classroom. The average teacher in Tennessee in this experiment did not do anything 
different with the smaller classes than the large classes. So if in some way you could 
insist that teachers did something different or you trained them perhaps you could do it. 
But alternatively, if you had a system that rewarded good performance and got principals 
to decide which teachers were particularly good with small groups of students and 
assigned them to them and let other classes be larger to compensate for the cost, I think 
we would be much further ahead. 



Mr. Martinez. Sounds like a good idea. Let me ask the question of all of you, are any of 
you familiar with Jamie Escalante? 
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Mr. Hanushek. Yes. 



Mr. Martinez. He was an alternative credentialed teacher. He was an engineer before he 
went to teach. His class size was about 20. He took 20 students and taught them 
advanced calculus in a school that nobody thought these students could achieve. But 
because of his personal attention with each student and the size that he could manage, he 
did something that was quite remarkable. Every one of these students passed the college 
ex^ for advanced calculus. Of course, it surprised so many people they accused the 
children of cheating. And they did not cheat and all but one retook the test and did better 
than the firet time. And the one, on principle, did not take the test on principle because 
he didn't like being accused of cheating. So here is an example of a small class size with 
a teacher who understood the subject matter he was teaching, was successful in an area 
where success was not deemed possible. 



Mr. Hanushek. The problem is that you have trouble distinguishing between what are 
the effects of smaller classes per se and what are the effects of Jamie Escalante. That is 
what the research has attempted to do, separate out those effects. The research has found 
that the separate effects of class size, when done in an overall way, which California has 
been doing and which the President has proposed, and which a number of States have 
also followed, you should not expect any average achievement gains. There will be some 
classes that gain, the Jamie Escalante classes, and there will be other classes that don't 
gain or maybe get worse. 



Mr. Martinez. I think the coupling of the two is probably the key. 

We may leave the record open so that we might, through written communication, 
get some of the answers to the other questions I have. 



Mr. Peterson. [Presiding] I am Congressman Peterson, temporarily chairing for 
Cor^essman Riggs. It is my turn, so next will be Congressman Miller. I come from a 
retail business background for 26 years, plus State government background. But in the 
food business that I was in, your consumers drove change. I know we are never going to 
have that ^e competitive force. If my prices were not competitive, if my service was 
not good, if my products were not fresh, I lost business. They went somewhere else. We 
cannot bring that same competitive force, but I think we have some potential for 
evaluation from our customers that we totally pass by. 

I want to ask you all, any one of you that want to respond, three questions. Peer 
review, teachers that I know in my system close to home, where my grandchildren go to 
school, know who the good teachers are and who the bad teachers are. Students know. 
Some of them, second generation, know who the good teachers are and who the bad 
teachers are. Maybe I shouldn't use poor teachers. Also the colleges know which schoojs 
are better preparing students for college. 

So what would be wong with saying, let us ask teachers anonymously, do a 
report every year, peer review, evaluating their peers and evaluating the principals and 
superintendents? That is done in all kinds of businesses. So now we have some, after 
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three or four years, we would know, gee, Joe or Sue doesn't get a very good review. We 
need to work with them. What about student and parent review? What is wrong with 
that? Why can't~even if we went to the upper 50 percent or 25 percent, the best students, 
every student that comes in my congressional office I ask them to evaluate their 
education. They tell me all kinds of things. They tell me who the good teachers are and 
who are the ones that make class so interesting they look forward to going there. How 
about asking our colleges? Every time I sit down with a group of college professors, they 
complain to me that they are having to give more and more remedial courses for the 
sti^ents to meet the entrance level. That is measurable. We could have that measured 
and we would know which high schools have the least remedial education needed. It 
becomes a public record. They change. Anyone want to respond to those three issues? 



Mr. Hanushek. I would certainly support the general view that we have to evaluate 
people more. It is also my impression, backed up by some research, not extensive 
research that everybody does in fact know vdio the good teachers are, the really good 
teachers and the really bad teachers, in a school. We are--currently we have no structure, 
no system in place to act on that knowledge. We could think of perhaps a peer review or 
other review processes. We know very little about how to structure those to maintain 
fairness, to get people to respond honestly to their review and, if it really counts, whether 
people change Aeir position. That would be in line, I must say, with my general appeal 
to you. If you want to radically change education, think about a series of experimental 
contracts with things like peer review or other things akin to the experiments that the 
Federal Government did in the '60s and '70s in which we learned a lot. Or akin to what 
the practice of medicine bases most of its information on. You could in fact try to find 
out if we can put those systems in place. There is a lot of concern that it would not be 
fair, and in a lot of places it is prohibited by the contract. 



Mr. Hickok. If I could comment briefly, I think your observation about coming from 
business and looking at education and Ae lack of competitiveness is a very important 
one. I think peer review is one of many things we should be doing. The fact is that the 
teaching profession is one of the last in the country where you can enter it at age 21 , or 
whatever, and after two or three years, three years in Pennsylvania of effective teaching, 
you are guaranteed your job for the rest of your life. The evaluation process becomes a 
nonissue. People respond to incentives. Ifthereare ways to provide incentives so you 
attract the best to the profession and then incentives to evaluate them in that profession 
and to improve their performance as they remain in that profession, then you are building 
a better school and a better education. 

Right now most of education, I would include higher education, suffers from the 
lack of any kind of a bottom line. Peer review is a way to introduce that. I think you 
have to do other things in addition to that, but you need to find ways to hold teachers as 
well as students and, I would argue, professors accountable. We do not do a very good 
job of that in this country. 



Mr. IngersoU. I want to respond to your idea about having students evaluate teachers. 

As a college professor, I get evaluated by my students every course. All the professors 
do. And it definitely has an impact on our annual progress. I generally think it is a good 
idea, but sometimes I am a little uneasy. Some students could retaliate if they did not like 
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that I gave them a D, for instance, and I think this problem could be even worse at the 
high school and elementary school level. A high school teacher is not just teaching 
content, they are also teaching behavior. These days they are doing a lot more of it. 
Student discipline is a real live problem. Getting evaluated by the same students that you 
had to discipline, that could lead to some unfairness. I would be very nervous as a high 
school teacher thinking that my job is on the line depending on how my students 
evaluated me. It may be another source of information. It certainly should not be the 
sole one. 

I think the analogies with business may hold up. I suspect most retail businesses 
do not have employees evaluate management. Maybe sometimes. Do employees 
evaluate supervisors and could problems creep up with that? I just think that, I think it 
would be something that should be thought through very carefully, having students in 
high school, teenagers, evaluate their teachers and this having an effect on those teachers' 
careers. 



Mr. Peterson. I would think it would be the heaviest weight, but I think there would be 
some average. Maybe if you went to the top 25 percent and got the privilege of 
evaluating their teachers, these are the brightest kids who are on their way someplace. I 
want to follow up one more quick point. 

Teachers and students tell me in most schools that they are seldom evaluated. 
Years will go by where a superintendent or a principal does not sit in that classroom, 
years. So if you have a teacher, and I want to take back the word "bad teacher," but a 
teacher that is not relating to the student well. They may have the knowledge, they may 
have been taught to teach, but they just have not learned the skill of relating to students 
and exciting students. If you don't evaluate, if nobody is in a classroom for four years 
and a teacher has slid into a bad habit and is kind of coasting on, those students are being 
shortchanged. 

It just seems amazing that in the majority of schools nobody is observing teachers. 
You could have an excellent teacher who has developed an excellent skill that could be 
spread throughout the school, and that is not used either. You are wasting someone who 
has really developed a new technique and it is wasted. The other thing was the 
alternative Ed. Teachers tell me when you have more than three or four troubled students 
it is very difficult to teach. I think that is a whole other issue. 



Mr. Hinch. Mr. Chairman, I think I forgot what I wanted to say because you changed 
the subject. I want to go back to the general issue of why smaller class size works in 
some cases and why it does not work in others and why it works in some countries who 
have large ctoes and not so much in the United States. That is because-for one thing 
just take the issue of social promotion, which is rampant in the United States. That 
means that you have a lot of children in an individud class that have greatly diverse 
preparation for being in that class and a great range of readiness to learn. That makes it 
very difficult to teach the whole class effectively in an interactive way. Yet that is the 
optimal way to teach that group. But if you cannbt do it because of a really impossible 
range of preparation, then you have to have either class sizes or small groups, which 
means that for a large part of the time many of those students are being neglected, which 
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is why the performance as a whole is not very good. 



So it does seem to me that the whole issue is a much more complex one that 
relates to how we make sure that every child enters a class ready to learn what that class 
has to offer, vMch is a much more fundamental issue than the structural one of class size. 



Mr. Peterson. Thank you. 
Congressman Miller. 



Mr. Miller. I thank the panel for their testimony. I hope we will have a second round. 
Right now Secretary Hickok, I want to commend you for the changes that you outlined to 
us with respect to your schools of education and your new requirements. I think it is 
terribly important that we start to look at that kind of content. 

One, are you considering class size reduction in Pennsylvania? 



Mr. Hickok. We are talking about it like I think everybody is talking about it. I think 
Pennsylvania probably has some great challenges in diat area. My sense of it, I would 
share the observations made by Dr. Hanushek. I think it is not a silver bullet. I can think 
of outstanding examples of teaching in large classes and some pretty poor teaching in 
small classes. We are looking at it, but it is going to be a debate. 



Mr. Miller. I assume you would not want us to mandate it from the Federal level? 



Mr. Hickok. No. 



Mr. Miller. I just wanted to get that on the record, since I am not sure we should either. 

I am not sure that makes any sense. It is a very expensive proposition. We have done it 
in California and now of course politically, because it was popular in grades 1 through 3, 
we decided that 4 would be better and 5 may be great. I think it does raise serious 
questions because it does get back to the core subject that was brought up here earlier. 

I think it is important, but I think you have to do these other things with it. If you 
just have a poor teacher spending more time with the students,.that is no good. It is like 
lengthening the school day. If they spend more time with a bad teacher, then I am not 
sure we have done a great deal. But I want to come back to that on the other round. I was 
interested in your remarks on NCATE at the end of your statement, if you could elaborate 
on that. Obviously a lot of States are buying into that. A lot of local jurisdictions are 
providing incentives for teachers to participate in this process, but you seem to have a 
little bit different take on it. 



Mr. Hickok. I think that there has been a lot of talk about NCATE, a lot of talk about 
National Board certification of teachers. As I understand, the President has talked about 
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that We lave looked at both of those things. I am not saying they are not good things, 

^ evidence is that relates National Board certification 

or NCATE-accredited programmmg to, again, an educational bottom line producing 
better teachers. It is as though we think it is a good idea and we want to see the 
accreditation there, but we don’t know why. I have asked my colleges of education that 

very queshon. I still have not received any kind of data that suggests to me that there is a 
relationship. 



Mr. Miller. What do you think is going on there? One of the arguments for it is that it is 
not just certification, but a process of evaluating how you are teaching and a self-analysis 
ot what IS transpirmg in your classroom, and that this is in fact a very valuable process It 
seems to me a very expensive way to get that process accomplished. And then I wonder 
It It IS not a way to get some demarcation, so you could justify paying this individual 

more because they have gone through this rigorous process. I don't quite know what is 
going on. 



Hickok. I think part of it is process, the notion that you look at the curriculum you 
look at the courses, you look at the placement. I am tiying to figure out what the 
relationship is between all those processes and the substance of producing a content rich 
teacher. I don't see that relationship. 

pie other thing I would argue is that I think one of the reasons there is more and 
more talk about this is, and I will let others speak about this, is that it is a profession 
Most professions police themselves. And hence the teaching profession should police 
Itself. State departments of education should not do it. The Federal Government should 
not do It. Teachers should do it through these various organizations. I have no problem 
with that. But I think this is a very unique profession. 

In a democracy, teachers sit at the very heart of the creation of good citizens It is 
not enough for this profession to police itself It is very important for the citizens for the 
parents, for the taxpayers, for the employers to have a role in policing that profession 
became they are the ones who in the end have the most at stake, the parents and students 
and future citizens. So my concern is not that NCATE is bad. There are many NCATE 
institutions in Pennsylvania. It is not enough. We should always have a higher standard 
that reflects the particular needs we feel of the citizens of Pennsylvania. 



Mr. Miller. Good answer. Let me ask another question. I alluded to it in my opening 
statement. That is, I think we put forth about almost $2 billion for students who are 
eng^ed in schools of education and getting a credential. And it has been testified here 
and IS now nationally a discussion that we did not have over the past decade. These 
schools are pretty deplorable in terms of the product that they turn out, not that these ar e 
bad people but this is a lousy education for matching you with the classroom Do we not 
have a right to insist on some minimal standards here when we are putting $2 billion into 
a system . You can walk through the history of mathematics as opposed to basic math or 
algebra, or what have you, that that suffices to make you an elementary teacher so vou 
can teach math at third, fourth, fifth, sixth grade levels. I consider it a fi'aud in very harsh 
terms, that there is a fraud being perpetrated here. We are financing a big chunk of it. 
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Mr. Hickok. I have to agree with you in large part. I think that there is lots of talk in this 
country about higher standards for students. There is talk about a national test for 
students. But at the same time we are talking about that, we certainly should be talking 
about that for teachers, not just preparing teachers but also teachers who are in service. 



Mr. MiUer. This is obviously an ideological debate, the Federal Government coming in 
and setting some standards, but then again we are putting up $2 billion in the system. It 
is your system. There is the State system in California, Pennsylvania, what have you, it is 
the schools of education, but we are financing a big chunk of that education. How do we 
get those? What do we demand? Do we demand it from you as the Secretary or fi-om the 
State? Is there some minimal certification that you are going to have once the system is 
in place? What about Pennsylvania or somebody else, who is trying to improve the 
system? Or do we just keep fimding those States that don't want to do anything with their 
schools of education? 



Mr. Hickok. I think the Federal Government has every right and good reason to demand 
the Department of Education in Pennsylvania and the counterparts in the other States that 
if they are involved with certifying teacher preparation programs and certifying teachers 
they are about quality control, and they have some rigorous standards. We owe it to our 
citizens to make sure we do that. I would also say that perhaps what you might want to 
think about doing, as opposed to just having those standards out there with Federal funds, 
as Dr. Hirsch mentioned, talk about alternative approaches to preparing teachers and 
perhaps do not drive so much money to the schools of education. Drive it directly to 
those yoimg people who want to become teachers but are thinking about doing it in a 
different way or going through a different kind of program. Think about different models 
you might support to find different ways of preparing teachers. I think accountability, 
you have a real obligation there. 



Mr. Miller. Thank you. 



Mr. Peterson. Next the gentleman 6om Texas, Representative Johnson. 



Mr. Johnson. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I was interested in your comments about 
teachers policing themselves. I wonder how you would accommodate that and 
furthermore, Mr. Miller, I am not sure that we do fui^ the schools very heavily. At least 
Texas is not getting their fair share if that is true. 



Mr. Miller. I was just referring to loans and grants of students that are going through 
there and whether or not we are putting up the money for that. 



Mr. Johnson. Well, that may be true. I don't know how we assess quality in that regard, 
but how do you get rid of the bad teachers? You got teachers’ unions. You have the 
system that protects them. You even, in most of the systems, correct me if I am wrong. 
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upgrade them to higher administrative positions and take them out of the teaching 
profession but you keep them in the schools. Good teachers are done the same way. You 
don't keep a teacher in the classroom. You keep moving them up. ’ Maybe you take a lot 
ofcoaches and m^e teachers out of them. I don’t know. How do you determine whether 
a teacher has a skill to teach reading, for example, and make sure the kids read in the 
first, second and third grade? 



Mr. Hickok. If I had the answer to that problem, I think I would be a wealthy man. Part 
of the problem is, first of all, that we have been told for generations a very interesting 
message. The teacher is the single most important person in the classroom. That is what 
we peed, to pay them more, give them tenure, keep them there. Then we are told- 



Mr. Johnson. But if you give them tenure you can't get rid of them if they turn bad. 



Mr. Hickok. But then we are told, you can’t blame a teacher if the students don't leam. 
Now, that does not seem to make sense to me. 



Mr. Johnson. That is a dichotomy, yes. 



Mr. Hickok. I think you need to be able to develop ways to evaluate the quality of 
teaching. You can borrow it from higher education where faculty is evaluated every two 
years with a variety of different instruments, peer review, student review, external review 
by faculty from other institutions. You can do that with secondary teachers. 



Mr. Johnson. Would you favor then recertification every period of time, say four years, 
and not giving them tenure per se? 



Mr. Hickok. Right now in Pennsylvania there is legislation being considered that would 
require teachers to be recertified every five years to remain in the classroom, and to be 
able to be recertified they would have to go through professional development activities 
and higher evaluation. 



Mr. Johnson. How often do you do that? 



Mr. Hickok. Every five years. 



Mr. Johnson. Do you think that is adequate? 



Mr. Hickok. Well, it is moving in the right direction. I don’t know if it is going to prove 
to be adequate or not. I think it is a very positive step for Pennsylvania in the right 
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direction. Pennsylvania is not alone there. A lot of States have already done that. I look 
at this profession and maybe I am a little different here, but I see this profession very 
differently in the 21st century. The model that we borrowed, I think, is the notion that 
someone stays in the classroom forever. But the fact is in a dynamic, changing society I 
could see teachers in the classroom and then going out into the workplace and people 
from the workplace coming into the classroom because the teacher is trying to prepare 
young people to be engaged citizens. That is different from a faculty person in higher 
education who is trying to provide discipline, course work in a discipline. I think the 
profession needs to open itself up to all kinds of dramatic and exciting change that is 
going to take place. As opposed to sticking to the notion that you get tenure and you stay 
in the classroom and the evaluation process is limited if not weak, if not absent. 

Mr. Johnson. You mentioned that Pennsylvania may be a little behind some of the other 
States. Do you agree that the Federal Government ought to keep their hands out of your 
business? 

Mr. Hickok. I am an old-fashioned Federalist in the sense that I am a very big fan of 
States. Education has always been primarily a State responsibility. I think all of us need 
to do a better job with that responsibility. But I would like to keep it there with the 
States. 

Mr. Johnson. So you would probably agree, the funding should be block granted to the 
States and let you use it where you need it the most? 

Mr. Hickok. I think it always depends on the details, but overall I think a block grant 
approach is preferable at most times. 

Mr. Johnson. Which could include teacher training? 



Mr. Hickok. Yes. 



Mr. Johnson. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 



Mr. Peterson. The gentleman from Virginia, Mr. Scott. 

Mr. Scott. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. As I indicated in my opening statement, I view 
teaching as more of an art than a science. It is very difficult to set out certain criteria to 
show how, much a person knows and convert that into the fact that they might actually be 
a good teacher. We have had some testimony about out-of-field teaching. Let me ask, 
does it make any difference for a middle school teacher whether or not they have a 
Master’s or a Ph.D. in mathematics in terms of their ability to teach middle school math? 
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Mr. Hanushek.. I can tell you the overall results that look at the effects of Master's 
Degrees or graduate training on teacher performance, and there is nothing that has such 
little impact on achievement overall as graduate education for teachers. 



Mr. Miller. When you say graduate education- 



Mr. Hanushek. Master's Degrees or Doctorate Degree, advanced degrees. So that if you 
look at the variation in the education of teachers, it has nothing to do with how well 
students learn in a particular clsissroom. 



Mr. Scott. How does that correlate with requiring the difference between the 2.5 or a 
3.0? How is that going to translate into picking the best people to be the teachers? 



Mr. Hickok. One thing we are trying to emphasize in our requirements is content-based 
course work, not education course work. I think you are referring to a Master's or 
Doctorate in Education and whether that has any relationship to improved teaching. We 
think that at least starting out, you need to demonstrate academic excellence. And then ’ 
demonstrate that throughout your entire imdergraduate career. Once you are a teacher~I 
tend to agree with your comments that once you are a teacher, the skills you might need 
in the classroom, especially in the middle school years, which are challenging years, need 
to reflect~the advanced work you do needs to reflect the skills you need in the classroom. 
Some of that will be content based, depending on what you teach, but some of that very 
well might be pedagogy, it might be all kinds of methods courses. It may not be graduate 
work. It may be other kinds of preparation. 



Mr. Scott. Whether you’ve got a 2.5 or a 3.0 or a 3.5 in advanced college mathematics, 
is that ^ major a fector in your ability to teach as some teachers will have a class that is 
disciplined and the same children with a different teacher will be totally undisciplined? 
Chaos in the classroom, some teachers have it and some don’t. Isn't that more of a 
measurement than whether you had a 2.5 or a 3.5 in college? 



Mr. Hickok. We think you need both. 



Mr. Hi wch. I want to support what the Secretary said. The idea that there is a dichotomy 
or, put it this way, the idea that you don't need the content knowledge because you have 
the ability to control the class is no more valid, I think, than the idea that the content 
alone is sufficient. 



Mr. Scott. I think you have to have the content at a certain level. You have to know 
what you are teaching. Whether you have a B-minus or an A-plus, in my judgment, is of 
less value than the kind of artistic idea that you can go into a class and kids behave 
themselves and sit up and learn because they are interested, rather than falling asleep or 
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the teacher teaching this great A-plus knowledge to the front row only. 



Mr. Hickok. Again I guess I think both matter. One of the things we are trying to argue 
for, and this is I think a reason for the grade point average, is that you are trying to make 
sure that when a teacher enters a classroom, they are an example of academic excellence. 
They need to be able to instill that in the student. And a lot of A students are not A 
teachers and a lot of A teachers were not A students. You need to have wiggle room for 
both of those things. Overall we think you need to set the bar high for the profession in 
the next century. 



Mr. Scott. This evaluation every 5 years, what will you evaluate? 



Mr. Hickok. Right now the proposed legislation looks at professional development, 
which would be course work or in-service work or attempts on the part of a teacher now 
in service to maintain their knowledge of their discipline and their profession. So it is a 
combination of content and pedagogy. Also teaching evaluations done by the district, 
usually worked out with the school board through local contracts. 



Mr. Scott. Did the students learn? 



Mr. Hickok. That would be part of the evaluation, certainly. I should point out that the 
local school board, when it puts together the professional development evaluation of 
teachers, has to make sure that you have parents and employers firom the school district as 
part of that team because we recognize how important it is that they have a role in 
professional development as well. 



Mr. Scott. How much of this is selecting the right people and how much of it is 
preparation? 



Mr. Hickok. A lot of it is selecting the right people to become teachers. As someone 
mentioned earlier, that is a very big issue in Pennsylvania and I think across the country. 
We know most outstanding teachers were good students. They are engaged in 
professional development, are engaging in the classroom and are delivering great results. 
Most of what we are talking about here is to deal with the teachers who are not doing that 
right now and providing incentives for them to raise their bar of achievement. 



Chairman Riggs. Congressman Deal. 



Mr. Deal. Gentlemen, would you outline for me the top three disincentives for potential 
young people not going into the teaching profession? 





Mr. IngersoU. Well, we have heard a lot about how this is a highly esteemed occupation 
and teachers are missionaries and they are very important. That is true. But also this is 
not a high status occupation iathis society. For instance, my first teaching experiences 
were in Canada and then I moved back here to the States. I grew up in Delaware. I was 
really shocked, the difference between the teaching job there and here. It was like day 
and night. Salary was lower. It wras less respect in a sense. It is not a high status 
occupation in society. It is not well paid. But those actually are not the worst things. 

TOe worst things and the data clearly tell us that teachers' largest gripe is student 
discipline problems. It is very unpleasant to work with clientele, students are clientele in 
a sense, who are often rude. That is a tough one. That is one of the thing s that drives the 
fact that ill the first few years very high rates of teachers leave. This is an occupation that 
has very high, abnormally high turnover rates in the first several years and then it levels 
off. So I don't know if I listed three, but there are several there. 



Mr. Deal. Thank you. As the husband of a sixth grade middle school teacher, I think I 
agree with you. I hear that every day. Lack of status. That is not as important to some of 
course. Salary obviously is an incentive. Lack of student discipline, I think everybody 
would agree, is very high on the list of disincentives for entering the profession as well as 
reasons for leaving the profession for those who have entered it man y times. 

Do you as an individual or the panel have recommendations as to what can be 
done with regard to student discipline? Of course, we hear complaints that many of the 
programs we have created at the Federal level have created problems in terms of 
discipline. We have attempted to reform IDEA and give some greater flexibility there. 

Do you have some comments on this? 

I think that is probably one of the major reasons for people not wanting to enter 
the profession, the experiences they have had as students as well as the horror stories that 
they hear coming out of classrooms. 

Do you have some suggestions that we should consider to deal with that problem, 
if it is possible to deal with it at the Federal level? 



Mr. Hanushek. I would make one short comment and that is as you start to get into 
questions of things like classroom management and what goes on in the classroom, it 
appe^ that the Federal government is particularly ill-equipped to deal with those 
questions. The attempts that you make, because they are noble objectives and thing s that 
we worry about, you write regulations, which often terribly constrain schools from do ing 
good because they have to meet a certain set of regulations. This is an example of one 
kind of thing that I don't think the Federal Government should be very involved with in 
terms of the regulatory system. It might provide various incentive mechanisms and so 
on, if you think that is a national problem as opposed to a State or local problem, but not 
in terms of regulations. 



Mr. Hirsch. Just to comment about underlying causes, discipline problems, the groups, 
the two groups that tend to create discipline problems in a classroom are both the high 
achievers on one end who are bored and the low achievers who are humiliated. And one 
of the great important things that the Federal Government indirectly might take a hand in. 
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is to make sure that people come into a classroom academically prepared for that next 
grade. That is a province of the States, too, of course, mainly of the States, but I think 
that strings could be attached in a general way that would reduce some of these root 
problems. Just as class size is a reflection of the diversity of academic preparation, so are 
discipline problems partly a reflection of unevenness and diversity in classroom 
preparation. 



Mr. Deal. Could 1 ask you in that regard, one of the things that education departments 
and education instructors have said is we need to mainstream all students, the 
mainstreaming versus the ability to separate those two groups out and deal with them 
individually. Has that attitude in the education community changed any? 



Mr. Hirsch. No, but I think that again you need to draw a distinction between the early 
grades where there is a lot of evidence through international comparisons that tracking is 
not needed and later grades where it appears to be desirable. 



Mr. Hickok. If I could briefly mention two things: In Pennsylvania we have a variety of 
programs, alternative education, one of which is to get disruptive students out of the 
classroom. We make sure they get an education, and they are not imdermining the 
education of everyone else. We have the safe schools initiative. But I would argue that 
the problem we see in this country with discipline in schools is a reflection of a lower 
standard of discipline generally. What I try to deal with is, and we talk about it in 
Pennsylvania, is empowering teachers, school boards, let them go back and take charge 
of that responsibility a little bit more and demand and have higher expectations for 
discipline in school. And have students and parents, who have to be full partners in this 
become partners in that expectation. We have seen it work in some surprising settings. 



Mr. Deal. Thank you. 



Chairman Riggs. Congressman Roemer. 



Mr. Roemer. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I yield briefly to the gentleman from Virginia. 



Mr. Scott. I just would make a comment, I would hope we don't blame the students for 
not learning. If they are disruptive, we want to empower the teachers to deal with 
disruptive students so they stop being disruptive. I would hope that we are not going to 
blame the victim. 



Mr. Roemer. I thank the expert panelists today. This has been a fascinating hour and a 
half. I hope we do get a second round with you. Before I ask my three questions, I want 
to preface some criticism of the teaching profession by saying that as a former teacher, 
some of the most dedicated and talented and energetic and enthusiastic people that I have 
run into have been in the teaching profession. Working very hard in the teaching 
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profession, sometimes as young people, other times for the last 25 years. Obviously we 
need more of those people. We need to find some way to keep those kinds of people in 
the education system, to train those kinds of people for the education system that we have 
today and for some of the problems that we encounter in our society. Given that 
testimony to some of the great people that we have in the education system- as I go 
around to our schools, more and more of the high school students that I talk to, and I have 
only been in Congress 7 years now, it seems like in those 7 years that it has changed 
dramatically when I ask high school students who their heroes are. More and more of 
them are saying a teacher than they were even six or seven years ago, if they are lucky, if 
they have run into a teacher that has made a difference. 

The statistics that we see are frightening. They are frightening in my home State 
of Indiana. The percent of high school classes and high minority classes taught by 
teachers lacking even a minor in the subject is almost 25 percent. One-quarter of the 
teachers in high minority schools are taught by teachers lacking even a minor in a subject. 
The percentage of math teachers in my home State without a min or in mathematics, 30 
percent. I think that we have got some very big problems here. 

I guess my three questions to our expert panelists would be, one, how do we 
improve the quality of the existing teaching force? What is your single or two best ideas 
for the existing teachers that are out there? We cannot just fire 25 percent of the teachers. 
Secondly, how do we produce better teachers? I see that in this report, “What Matters 
Most: Teaching for America's Future,” on page 22 we have a continuum of learning 
taught at the University of Cincinnati that seems to be interesting. And in the Higher 
Education Bill, Title V, we are looking at some different proposals for shaking up the 
system. And thirdly, what is the single best way to attract the best people to go into high 
poverty and high minority districts to teach, where we have such a big problem today 
with recruiting into these areas? 



Mr. Hickok. I think one thing you can do with teachers who are there is to work with the 
best and the brightest in the classroom, to help them develop, for others in the classroom 
who are not delivering at that level, ideas and programs. The fact is it is human nature. 
But I think people respond to a challenge. One of the reasons I think the teaching 
profession is viewed the way it is right now, in spite of the fact there are outstanding 
teachers out there, is because a lot of people look at it as a lesser profession. That has an 
effect on a teacher. In addition, if there is no way to provide incentives once you are in 
the classroom to reward outstanding performance—you always talk about trying to get the 
bad teachers out of the classroom. We don't do enough to reward the outstanding 
teachers. We need to find ways to do that. 



Mr. Roemer. How do you reward them? 



Mr. .Hickok. I think if you talk to teachers, I should preface all this by saying that this 
initiative we are doing in Pennsylvania started with a conversation with teachers. It was 
not started by me or anybody else but a conversation with teachers. What they tell me is 
not necessarily merit pay, although that might he one of the ingredients, but recognition 
of their success through various kinds of rewards, awards, classroom assignments, for 
example the way they might do extra field trips. The thing that matters to good teachers 
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is the chance to be good teachers. 

Mr. Roemer. How do you attract the best teachers into some of the high minority, high 
poverty areas? 

Mr. Hickok. I know what I think does not work as well, at least in Pennsylvania, is 
scholarships that have as a condition that states if you go into a poor school district or an 
urban city school district, then your scholarship will not have to be repaid. That has not 
had ant effect in Pennsylvania. We have not been able to recruit people to go into those 
districts based on those scholarships. What we think has a tendency to work there is, 
again tap human nature, let individuals recognize the unique status of providing an 
education in those very challenging professions. Don*t be bogged down with the notion 
that you have to have all these certification requirements. Alternatives to certification has 
been able to attract a lot of good, qualified people to urban districts because they are 
there. They want to contribute. They want to make a difference, but they are not allowed 
to1)ecause they don't have certificates. 



Mr. Roemer. Could I ask Mr. Hirsch to answer the same question? 



Mr. Hirsch. One of the specific recommendations in my written testimony is to provide 
incentives for in-service training, which is the main way teachers, except in the 
summertime, learn alternatives, improve their knowledge and their skills, tie some strings 
to those financial incentives so that they are focused on subject matter. So you get the 
equivalent of a minor in math, if you need that knowledge, through in-service training 
which does not focus on process. Right now most of the in-service are called Mickey 
Mouse affairs by teachers. There is a whole industry of people out there who are 
purveying that snake oil. There are many people ready and eager to provide, these are 
very popular with teachers, very solid content-oriented in-service training in the subject 
matter. I think that would be the single most effective way of improving the knowledge 
base of the existing teachers. 



Mr. Hanushek. Could 1 add quickly, 1 think that instead of trying to prepare the teachers 
more at the extremes, you just have to select good teachers and reward them highly. 

Right now we don't reward particularly effective teachers in the inner city schools. We 
treat them as if they are failing, because some of their students are achieving a low-grade 
level, even though they may be extraordinarily good at their job. Reward good teachers as 
opposed to trying to change bad teachers. I subscribe to the view that it probably has 
nothing to do with the training they got but with the skill the people brought to the job. 
You just want to keep the good ones and reroute the bad ones to other occupations. 

Chairman Riggs. Dr. Hanushek, I want to compliment you on your longitudinal research. 
I assume that we don't have enough data yet on the California experiment in classroom 
size reduction to make any conclusions. 
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Mr. Hanushek. If I might add, we will never know anything fix)m California. That is the 
unfortunate thing. We have spent a billion dollars a year and we will never be able to 
assess it because everybody in the State reduced class sizes at the same time. So unless ' 
you think that this year’s performance can be compared to last year's performance and 
that the only thing that changed was class size, we will never know any thing about that. 
That is the~what I think is the pity of the way this was done and the difference between 
Tennessee. Tennessee did not answer all the questions, but it set out to try to find out 
whether this was going to have an effect or not as opposed to just Htn-laring it for 
everybody. 



Chairman Riggs. I am assuming that you are saying that we will not be able to make any 
conclusions even though that would be the largest variable as you look at the years as 
classroom sizes are reduced versus past years. 



Mr. Hanushek. Yes, I am saying that. Because in fact what has happened is that as 
California introduced its plan, it did it very suddenly without expectation by districts. 
There was a lot of rushing around to buy temporary classrooms and buy temporary 
teachers. There were some districts that were slow getting started. Is that because they 
were smarter or dumber in their reactions to this? And the immediate effects will not be 
any long run effects. If we wait five years, then a lot of things have changed, not just the 
class size. The way it has been done, people in some education schools will go around 
and they will survey teachers and the teachers will tell you uniformly that smaller classes 
are better and they feel they are doing a more effective job, but we will never have 
scientific evidence on that. 



Chairman Riggs. It occurs to me that we were remiss not to invite a Department of 
Education official to appear with you today on this particular panel because we will have 
to get at the underpinnings, the theoretical or methodological underp innings of the 
President's budget proposal. I don't want to believe that that is simply another poll driven 
initiative that has a good political sound bite. 



Mr. Hirsch, you have done some tremendous work, particularly focusing on our inner city 
schools. Are the problems that we have talked about today with respect to finding and 
keeping good teachers exacerbated in the inner cities, in our urban centers? And if so, 
why is that? 



Mr. Hirsch. Yes, but my experience in the inner city has been with the particular reform 
that I am associated vnth, which is grade by grade rich content in those schools. Certainly 
we see that everybody's morale tends to improve if students come into a classroom 
prepared for what that grade has to offer and also the parents know exactly what their 
children are siqrposed to be learning. People think that that exists in school districts now. 
It does not. It is pretty much thateacher closes the door and it is up to the individual 
‘teacher what goes.on. So that when you introduce, when all the teachers in an urban 
school get on board with that kind of reform, it tends to reduce all kinds of difficulties, 
and that is why I mentioned there are so many, as Professor Hanushek mentioned, there 
are so many variables there. Our experience is a rich curriculum, well defined in urban 
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schools, which has a tremendoxis invigorating effect, both on performance but also on 
closing the gap between disadvantaged and advantaged students, the social equity issue. 
I don't know whether that is the issue you wanted me to raise. 



Chairman Riggs. I am glad you did. Let me ask a follow-up to that, and that is this 
subcommittee in field hearings and here in Washington has heard a lot of testimony about 
the success of parochial schools. Catholic schools in the inner cities. The data suggests 
that they are every bit as ethnically or racially diverse as public schools. I am wondering, 
from your broad perspective, why do Catholic schools succeed where so many public 
schools fail? How much of that can be attributed to teachers? 



Mr. Hirsch. To go into a parochial school, parents have to choose to do something 
different so you already have a variable there, which complicates the issue, parents who 
are very concerned about their children. But my belief is that strong discipline and strong 
subject matter orientation in the parochial schools, which are very much at odds with the 
"let the child grow as a plant" principle that I described, which dominates in public 
schools, will account for a lot of the improved performance in the parochial schools. 



Chairman Riggs. Mr. Secretary? 



Mr. Hickok. Briefly, I could take you to a school in inner city Baltimore, a school that 
up until a few years ago, an elementary school, that was having a very difficult time. It 
was failing. The principal was bothered by that. The principal walked down the road to 
a private school where everyone was doing well, took that curriculum, brought it back to 
her elementary school. It was content driven. The performance of the students began to 
improve. The morale of the school began to improve. Parents became more involved. It 
is a model of excellence. That just backs up the point that he just made. And that is high 
expectations, a sense of mission. You typically find some outstanding individuals ready 
to take that mission and move it forward. And once you brake that cycle, good things 
happen. I could take you to that school today, and I think the fifth grade writing would 
stun most of the members of this panel. 



Chairman Riggs. Let me ask you another question on that, I think it would be of interest 
to ail my colleagues, many of those private inner city schools, granted the majority of 
them are religious or parochial, teachers are paid less, sometimes considerably less than 
what their public school counterparts earn. Have you observed that and, if so, what does 
that suggest to us about the correlation between compensation and quality in teaching and 
instruction? 



Mr. Hickok. Well, let me clarify, the school I was talking about was a public school. 
You are right. Philadelphia, for example, has a large number of private parochial schools 
and on average the teachers are paid less. On average the students do better. The point, I 
guess, is that everyone is there because they want to be. Teachers are willing to be paid 
less because they feel they will get some professional fulfillment that they cannot get 
somewhere else. I am not saying that that is the model we can turn to or anything, but it 
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seems to me we could learn from that. 



Chairman Riggs. That also makes a pretty good argument for parental choice, but I won't 
go there. 

I want to get to Congressman Kildee. Let me conclude by making a couple of 
observations. One, I think we have to require higher expectations and standards of 
students and teachers alike. I really believe that those standards have to be, should be, set 
at the State and local level. Secondly, we have another concern and I would love to have 
the chance to chat with you or get you to respond to this question in writing. We had a 
“field hearing last week in southern California about a growing nationwide concern, and 
that is the 350 to 400,000 unfilled information technology positions in the work force. 

Our hearing coincided with an article in USA Today saying that this booming economy 
continues to create these jobs, which for the most part are high-wage, high skilled jobs. 
They require a certain level of technological capability and computer literacy. In fact, we 
heard in our hearing from a couple of employers who, even though we were there to 
focus on technology and education, who also were arguing for a change in oiu* current 
Federal employment-based immigration policy. 

I am wondering how technology is affecting our schools and whether or not we 
are doing a good job teaching teachers how to use technology, because there are those 
that suggest technology is revolutionizing the teaching profession. My question is, is 
there a correlation, for all four of you briefly, is there a correlation' between incentive or 
merit pay programs and the recruitment and retention of high quality teachers? Let us 
start with you and go right down the panel. 



Mr. Hickok. I don't know of enough merit pay programs out there that they can give me, 
others might have the answer, that give me any data sizable enough, that have been there 
long enough that I can tell you the answer to that question. To me it is a kind of common 
sense issue. If you know going into a position that you will be evaluated and rewarded 
for outstanding performance, that tends to attract a certain kind of person. If you know 
going into a system that after a certain number of years you have got job security, no 
matter how well you do, that tends to attract, a certain kind of person. And I typically 
would like to make sure that Lam attracting the best and brightest. 



Mr. Hirsch. I second those comments. I don't know any data, but I do think evaluation 
and accountability all along the way is very important. 



Mr. Hanushek. I subscribe to the Secretary's comments also,.that differentiated 
treatment is very good. Irion't think that there is any evidence that merit pay per se 
attracts computer specialists or any specific specialist. As we have done merit pay, we 
have tried it in a lot of districts around the country. It has generally failed, in part 
because ^it has been very small differentials. There has been a lot of resistance to merit 
pay,, in part by the teachers. And it has been driven out in most school systems. So the 
^kinds of merit pay that you might be thinking of probably have not been tried. It has 
been a very small differential that is not going to attract computer programmers. 
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The second part of your comment that has been discussed, I first saw it discussed 
in a 1959 publication about the shortage of math and science teachers in the country. 

That publication suggested that because outside opportunities for math and science 
teachers are considerably larger than those for other teachers in the school system, we 
should perhaps pay slightly different amounts to people in those fields to try to attract 
them from the outside. We have not done that with math and science teachers. Instead, 
the argument has been we should raise all teachers' salaries, because why should math 
and science teachers, just because they are in more demand outside, be paid more? The 
result is that you either pay more than you have to for teachers in genemi or you get bad 
math and science teachers. The same holds, I think, for information technology and other 
related jobs where there is a much stronger job market on the outside. You have to think 
that you are competing away from other businesses and opportunities of these people if 
you want good people in your schools. 



Mr. IngersoU. Well, there is kind of a contradiction here. We are talking about 
upgrading this work force and getting the best and brightest. This would suggest we need 
to bring up the generally low salaries. There is nothing wrong with trying to pay for 
merit and performance. That really should not be a substitute for making this a decent 
paying occupation in general. 

The other conunent I want to make on this is that there seems to be a tendency to 
think of teachers as the problem here. They are not doing a very good job, et cetera. 
Certainly there is bad teaching, but a lot of the bad teaching is a result of the environment 
that teachers are teaching in. You can have all the wonderful training in the world, but if 
you are in a situation where there are a tremendous amount of discipline problems, if you 
are in a situation where you are assigned to teach things out of your field, this is not 
going to make for quality teaching. So we not only need to address, if we want to 
improve teacher quality in this country, not only do we need to look at the teacher but 
also where they are working. And there are things we can do. A lot of this may well be 
out of Federal jurisdiction, but I wanted to make a plug for the "parental right to know" 
clause which is in a couple bills, including Representative Miller's? 

The "parental right to know" clause is basically, I think, a terrific idea because it 
will shed light on what has always been a dirty little secret. This issue of out-of-field 
teaching. Parents have never known about it. If you bring it to light, it will force some 
accountability. It will force schools to deal with it. Perhaps it calls for greater training 
programs, it calls for recruitment. Perhaps it calls for better management of your human 
resources. I just think it is misplaced if we focus all of our attention on fixing teachers 
and not fixing the places in which they work. 



Chairman Riggs. Thank you. 
Congressman Kildee. 



Mr. Kildee. Thank you. I appreciate this hearing today; I wish I could have attended all 
of it. I know the testimony given today will be very helpful also to Chairman McKeon 
and myself as we draft the teacher training section of the higher education bill. I do 
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appreciate very much your testunwiy and I yield to the gentleman from Califo rnia 



Mr. Martinez. I just wanted to respond to the idea of Catholic schools and teachers, and 
why the students do better there. 

I think, Mr. Hirsch, in the written testimony that you submitted, you hit it ri gh t on 
the he^ when you smd, for many decades now a natural process has been stressed over 
artificial knowledge in our elementary schools. This has been a disservice to all our 
children, this is the key, but most of all to disadvantaged children who recei ve little 
enabling knowledge, which they need, from their homes. 

The parent that sends his kid to Catholic school is a parent that generally knows 
the value of education and cares about the education of their children. They send them 
there. The teachers that go and teach there, they know they don't have to deal with the 
discipline problem because in most Catholic schools if they have a discipline problem, 
they kick the kid out. They don't care. But in the public schools, they have to deal with 
those children because laws have been passed that say you have to deal with them. 

I have a personal experience in my own family where my nephew was kicked out 
of three Catholic schools until one priest said, “no, we are going to deal with him ” We 
fir^y found someone in the Catholic school system that would deal with a problem 
cWld. Do you know what that young man is today? He is a doctor because they dealt 
with the problem. 

That is the difference. Why do Catholic schools do better? I don't think it really 
has that much to do with curriculum. Curriculums are pretty much alike. 

1 sent my five children to parochial school. Then they got their choice, whether 
they would continue on in parochial school or to go public school. All except one chose 
public school. They did as well as the one that stayed in parochial school. 

So 1 think that we have to understand something, the problems that we are dealing 
with here may improve the quality of the teacher. And we may improve the quality of the 
school, bqt if we don't involve and empower the parents~and 1 think you alluded to this, 
Mr. Hirsch-- the parents have to be involved. Without that element in it, we can do all ' 
the improvement we want and the kid still is not going to leam. The parents are an 
important and essential part of that 



Mr. Kildee. I yield back. 



Chairman Riggs. I understand that Congressman Miller wanted to propose a follow-up. 



Mr. Miller. I thmk the points raised by Mr. Hirsch and Dr. Ingersoll really have got to 
become part of this debate. When we’re all done getting the well-trained and motivated 
tether into a classroom, if a teacher is dealmg with a range of students in terms of their 
abilities, they are sort of domg triage, trying to hold some kids together. And I have 
spent enough time with fifth and sixth grade teachers who inherit children that have no 
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ability to read at grade level, no ability to compute at grade level, or do any tasks that 
would be required of them. Yet they are in a classroom with other children, as you point 
out, those who are highly motivated and those who are deeply frustrated. That starts your 
discipline problem. 

The number of teachers that I encounter are so angry about teaching out of their 
field and doing so on short notice and doing so without any opportunity for preparation. 
This is really a fraud perpetrated on parents, and it is a very difficult ttog because people 
get sick. Their spouses get transferred. You have pregnancies, illnesses. Okay, you still 
have got to have people who are competent to teach in those core areas. That is your 
mandate. When you consider the time you spend with substitutes, when you consider all 
of the rest of it, the numbers start to get alarming. 

In terms of the time spent on tasks with a competent teacher, you are really 
talking about what becomes almost a de minimis period of time when you take into 
account the lack of discipline. And that students are not prepared to achieve the tasks 
that supposedly are going to be achievable in that fifth grade section. 1 just want to make 
sure that those were not glossed over in all of this discussion about individual teachers, 
because that is the environment that the teachers find themselves in. 

I think we have got to look at education as a process. I think we look at it as a 
place. Every Monday I teach in a continuation high school. I have honor students who 
have been thrown out of schools. I have kids that come off the county farm. Yet we still 
insist that they are eleventh graders, twelfth graders or sophomores, and that has nothing 
to do with their ability. 

It seems to me that somehow, if we learn fix)m business and technology, there is a 
process here. You have either acquired skills and tasks and achievements and you have 
moved on, or you have not. We have social promotion. It is just a total lack of 
recognition of what the individual student has achieved at a given period of time or has 
not achieved. 

I think we can reduce the class size, we can do all of this, but if you continue to 
put children in classrooms that don't have a real chance at completing the work, we are 
just wasting another year of their time. 

As we concentrate on teachers, I think we also have to concentrate on the 
environment in which they are then asked to do their job. It raises much more difficult 
social and political questions than perhaps even the skills and thresholds for teachers. 

I really appreciate this panel's spending time with us this morning, this afternoon 
and the rest of the day. 



Chairman Riggs. That is our second panel of witnesses that you are referring to. I thank 
Congressman Miller and I will exercise Chairman's prerogative to have the last word. 

How culpable are American teachers today in this problem of social promotion? 
A brief comment from each of the four of you. 
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Mr. Hickok. I think the problem is not to be placed at the seat of the teachers any less 
than the parents, any less than the taxpayers. The fact is that as a system all the different 
actors in that system respond to whatever incentives are available. For far too long there 
has been plenty of incentive to move kids through whether or not they are prepared, and 
every one sort of blinks and turns the other way. You cannot blame a teacher for that, if 
that is what the system sort of produces and provides an incentive to produce. 

I think it is very, very good that we as a Nation are stopping the process of 
blinking and turning the other way. Recognizing that when we do that, the person who 
really is the victim is the student. The student who one day ends up without a good 
education, without a good job and, therefore, everyone else's responsibility but his own. I 
don't think we blame teachers. I think it is a systemic problem. 



Mr. Hirsch. I was very glad to see Sandra Feldman, new President of the American 
Federation of Teachers, make a strong statement against social promotion. It was very 
welcome. Another reason not to blame teachers is that teachers have been indoctrinated 
with the idea that much worse than social promotion is something called retention. They 
are told umversally in schools of education that, quote, “research has shown that retention 
is very bad for children”. Of course in our current circumstances those are the two 
possibilities, retention or social promotion. Of the two, one hopes that that sentiment is 
shifting towards the idea that social promotion is even worse than retention. But most of 
all we know that retention is not necessary. At least retention is desirable perhaps in 
some of the procedural learnings where, like reading and writing, kids go at different 
paces and develop at different paces. But in most of the cognitive learnings, what the 
psychologists call cognitive learnings, just the facts about American history or about 
geography or even basic math, facts of science and math, those learnings are things that 
all children can learn if they are offered them in the classroom. But because we don't 
have these very solid schoolwide, much less districtwdde determinants of what a child 
should leam before going to the next class, it is hard to argue that this diversity and need 
for promotion and retention are not already built in. 

I think we are going back to the issue that Congressman Miller mentioned about 
the diversity of preparation coming into a class because if you are not ready to leam what 
is in the class, you have to be retained or socially promoted. Those are the alternatives, so 
it is a much more fundamental issue that neither of those two terms quite captures. 

Hanushek. I would answer your question in a slightly larger context that I think 
includes some of the comments of Congressman Miller and many of the other Members 
of the committee. Virtually nothing in our schools today is organized around student 
achievement. Our schools are not managed to provide student achievement so that we 
have incentives to fill a classroom with a body as opposed to get somebody who is 
trained to teach the subject. We have-there are no incentives to teachers to hold back 
somebody and get the same person next year. There would only be incentives if we were 
thinking in terms of some developmental program to get the achievement of that person 
up. Fimdamentally, teachers are responding to the incentives that they face and they are 
complicitous in the sense that they go along with the incentives that are there which are 
not to deal with these problems of social promotion or retention or management of the 
teacher force or what have you. Dealing with just the symptoms as opposed to the more 
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fundamental incentive problems will not solve our problems. 



Mr. Ingersoll. Yes, absolutely, teachers should not be held accountable for lax standards, 
whether they are behavioral or academic. Teachers do not set school policy within the 
building, within the district, within the State. The data is clear on this. Teachers would 
love to have much tougher behavioral standards and much tougher academic standards, 
but they do not control those issues. Whether it is governmental or larger societal, who 
knows but you, it is certainly wrong to hold them accountable or blame them for these 
issues which they do not decide and often do not like. 



Chairman Riggs. I would argue that teachers many times do through their collective 
bargaining units influence policy. Again that is a debate perhaps for another day. I will 
say though that I really do support the idea of site-based decisionmaking where 
individual teachers can have more say in the formulation of policy. 

I know we would like to continue with you gentlemen, but we have another 
equally august and distinguished panel waiting and I recognize it is in the lunch hour. I 
would like to do this, with the indulgence of our second panel of witnesses, I would like 
to excuse this panel of witnesses. I would like to recess the subcommittee shortly and 
reconvene at 1 :00. 

The subcommittee stands in recess. 

[Whereupon, at 12:30 p.m., the subcommittee recessed, to reconvene at 1 :40 p.m.] 

AFTERNOON SESSION 



Chairman Riggs. Our second panel of witnesses will be seated. I apologize for the delay 
and the inconvenience and thank you for your indulgence. I have a little bit different 
order here so what I would like to do is proceed by this order and our first witness of the 
second panel is Ms. C. Emily Feistritzer. She is President of the National Center for 
Education Information in Washington, D.C. She will discuss the myth of teacher 
shortage and highlight the potential benefits of alternative teacher certification programs. 

Thank you very much for being with us and we look forward to your testimony. 
Please proceed. 



STATEMENT OF MS. C. EMILY FEISTRITZER, PRESIDENT, NATIONAL 
CENTER FOR EDUCATIONAL INFORMATION, WASHINGTON, D.C. 



Ms. Feistritzer. Thank you for inviting me to participate in this group this morning and 
afternoon. I have been asked to address the issue of the reality of teacher supply and 
demand. That is what I will devote most of my time to. 

We have heard a lot about how the Nation will need to turn over the teaching 
force in the next decade. Another way it is put is we will need 2 million more teachers in 
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the .next decade. We will need 200,000 teachers per year for the next 10 years, and so on. 
I think it is, terribly important that the administration and the Congress look at what that 
really means. The reality of it is in the definition of what we mean by a new teacher. 
New teacher to most people means somebody who has never ta ught before. What new 
teacher means in the context of these statistics actually are newly hired people in a given 
school year. 

Data fix)m the National Center for Education Statistics Schools and S taffing 
Survey showed that in 1993, for example, 139,000 newly hired people- were hired in 
classrooms and fewer than half of those were brand new to teacher— brand new to 
teaching teachers, or what the department calls newly minted teachers. Surveys by other 
people have shown that only about 2 percent of the teaching force in any given year is a 
new teacher and that translates into about 45,000 people per year, not 200,000 people per 
year. So you can quickly come up with a 200,000 new teacher figure if you include 
people transferring from private schools to public schools, if you consider that a lot of 
people are reentering the teaching force, people who left teaching and are coming back, 
md if you consider people who trained to teach at some prior time and are coming back 
into teaching later in their life. But straight out of college, new to tparhing teachers, the 
number even projected in the next decade is more around the figure of 45,000, and this is 
up against a total public school teaching force of about 2.3 million. 

It is terribly important, I think, also that you consider that colleges of education 
that historically have the responsibility for training teachers in this country are cranking 
out more than 100,000 Bachelor's Degrees in Education per year. There are about 6 
million people in the United States today that have at least a Bachelor's Degree in 
Education. Having a Bachelor's Degree in Education in this country generally means that 
you are fully qualified to teach because the way people are defined to be fully qualified to 
teach is if they go through a college-based approved teacher education program in a 
college or umversity. Of the 6 million people currently holding Bachelor's Degrees in 
this country, only about up 1.8 million of them are in classrooms in elementary and 
secondary schools in the country. So the fact of the matter is that the Nation is already 
turning out vastly more people who meet the definition "qualified to teach" than are 
cmrently teaching. 

It is also a well-known statistic that only about— pardon me, let me put it another 
way-that 40 percent of the people who get fully qualified to teach in this country ever 
teach. So a very high percentage of people who gain the credentials and are so-called 
fully qualified to teach never wind up in classrooms. Why that is we don't seem to know. 
But the fact of the matter is that there are a lot more people getting education degrees and 
going through college of education programs preparing to be teachers than wind up in 
classrooms teaching. 

I also iri the written testimony go through a lot of data that siqrports that. If you 
look at people in the pipeline, people in high,school and college fieshmen saying that 
they intend to become teachers, the numbers are vast. If you just count on that alone for 
the future teaching force, you will have far more than enough people. There is no other 
occupation, much less profession, that continues to produce far more people than ever 
wind up in the job for which they are being prepared. One reason why that is the case, I 
^so cite some reasons in the written testimony, is that the demand for additional teachers 
is not uniform across the country. It is not uniform geographically and it certainly is not 
uniform in terms of type of community-or subject area demand. You can have national 
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statistics, which don’t match where the demand for teachers are. The demands for new 
teachers are greatest in inner cities and in specific subject areas such as special education 
and bilingual education and to a much smaller extent in math and science. Only about 4 
percent of students in traditional college teacher education programs say they are 
interested in teaching in inner cities. This compares with about a third of people vAio are 
interested in coming into teaching through alternative teacher certification routes, by the 
way. 



The vast majority of teacher education candidates in traditional programs want to 
teach in their own backyard. They want to teach near where they were bom and raised 
and go to school. Many people vAio get education degrees never intend to use the degree 
to teach and, lastly, licensing of teachers in this country is structured in such a way tlmt 
mobility across State lines is difficult if not impossible. For example, you can be fully 
certified to teach in Pennsylvania and want to teach in California where the demand is 
very great and not be qualified to teach in the State of California. 

Lastly, alternative teacher certification is really my field. We have been 
surveying States every year since 1983 about alternative routes for bringing people into 
teaching. I regret that ^e red light is already on because I have a lot to say about that. 
Alternative teacher certification attracts large numbers of life experienced adults from 
other careers, early retirees from the military and other careers. There is a lot of data to 
support that the quality of the teaching force issue could more than be solved by opening 
doors to these populations of people who historically have been sort of rebuffed by the 
more tradition^ ways that we bring people into the teaching profession. 

SEE APPENDIX H FOR STATEMENT OF MS. FEISTRITZER 



Chairman Riggs. Thank you. I am sure we will have a chance to delve into that a little 
bit vdien we get to questions and answers. I am personally very interested in that. 



Dr. Dale Ballou is Professor of Economics at the University of Massachusetts in Boston. 
Dr. Ballou will provide a critical appraisal of the National Commission of Teaching in 
America’s Future report entitled "^at Matters Most: Teaching for America’s Future." 
Dr. Ballou, I thank you for being here. Please proceed with your testimony. 



STATEMENT OF DR. DALE BALLOU, PROFESSOR OF ECONOMICS, 
UNIVERSITY OF MASSACHUSETTS, BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 



Mr. Ballou. Thank you. This is the first such committee I have ever come to in this 
capacity and I am a little bit naive. As a measure of my naivete, I actually have a five- 
minute presentation. When I stop at the end of 5 minutes, keep in mind it is not because I 
have nothing more to say. 

I also will be commenting on a variety of aspects of the program that is advocated 
by the National Commission, recognizing that not all parts of that program have found 
their way into all pieces of legislation that might be considered by this committee. 
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Michel Podgursky of the University of Missouri and I have made a close study 
ot recommendations of the National Commission on Teaching in America's Future. For 
the following reasons we are e^mely skeptical of the commission's claims and would 
advise against many of the policies advocated in the commission's report. 

One, the commission's program for improving teacher preparation is not likely to 
prove very effective, lie commission would empower various professional 
organizations to accredit teacher education programs, develop licensing exams, certify 
ma^er teachers, et cetera. In our analysis of the available data, we have been unable to 
find hard evidence that the activities of these organizations have a significant impact on 
^dent performance. The commission claims otherwise based on the research literature, 
but th^tudies on which the commission relies have only modest policy implications at ’ 
best. They do not support the far-reaching reforms the commission proposes. 

Two, parts of the commission's agenda could be positively harmful to student 
leammg. For example, one of the constituent members of NCATE which would be 
responsible for accrediting teacher education programs is the National Council of 
Teachers of English, which has been a strong proponent of the whole language approach 
to the teachmg of reading in the primary grades. Adopting the commission's plan could 
put such an organization in a position to insist that all reading teachers be trained in 
niethods that much of the public has rejected and that remain controversial among 
educators. Simple prudence would suggest that this is not a wise policy. Granting 
monopoly powers to a national accrediting and licensing agency could lower teacher 
quality over the long term by stifling innovation and preventing competitors with superior 
ideas from having a chance to demonstrate their merit. 

Three, by adding requirements to teacher training and preparation, the 
commission would increase the time and cost to teachers of acquiring licenses. This will 
deter some mdiyiduals from becoming teachers. Among them are liberal arts graduates 
who choose their majors out of love of the subject who only begin to think about teaching 
as they near the end of their undergraduate studies. These would appear to be the kinds of 
individuals we would most want to attract into teaching, and yet they reach the end of 
their undergraduate studies confronting an additional year or two of extra course work 
before they would be allowed to teach. That is a deterrent. 

Teacher training requirements also deter talented undergraduates who are 
attempting to keep other professional options open, who find it difficult to handle extra 
education course work. Lengthy preservice training also discourages those who are 
already m the work force who are contemplating mid-career changes in order to become 

teachers ■ae cost to them of quitting their jobs to return to college for education courses 
IS quite high. 

In all of these cases, we need more flexibility, not less, to open career paths into 
teaching. The benefits of flexibility are apparent in the private school sector. Private 
schools hire many unlicensed, uncertified teachers with no prior education course work. 

By so doing, they have significantly increased the share of their faculties with strong 
academic backgrounds. 

_ Four, the commission's proposals take education policy in the wrong direction. 

They continue a failed policy, one that focuses on inputs to education rather than 
outcomes. It is time instead to start holding public schools accountable for what students 
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leam. We should make sure administrators know what they are expected to achieve, hold 
them responsible for those results and empower them to make the managerial decisions 
necessary to achieve those ends. This means among other things giving them more 
freedom to hire promising teachers whatever their prior training. 

Instead, the commission's plan continues a policy of regulating teacher labor 
markets. This kind of regulation ultimately undercuts the goal of enhancing local 
accountability. Administrators who lack authority to make critical personnel decisions 
cannot realistically be held responsible for results. 

SEE APPENDIX I FOR STATEMENT OF MR. BALLOU 



Chairman Riggs. Thank you. Dr. Ballou. 



Ms. Kati Haycock currently serves as Director of the Education Trust in Washington. 
Established in 1992, the goal of the Trust is to assist school districts and institutions of 
higher education simultaneously to launch reform efforts aimed at improving teaching 
and learning, for minority and low income students in particular. Prior to coming to the 
Trust Ms. Haycock severed as Executive Vice President of the Children's Defense Fund. 
She will discuss the important difference between teacher quality and teacher quantity. 

Ms. Haycock, thank you for being here. Please proceed with your testimony. 



STATEMENT OF MS. KATI HAYCOCK, PRESIDENT, THE EDUCATION 
TRUST, INC., WASHINGTON, D.C. 



Ms. Haycock. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. A few years ago this committee set in motion 
a process by which communities and States all across the country are establishing new 
and much higher standards for what they want their students to know and be able to do. 
My hope this afternoon is to give you a glimpse at the progress of that effort. A look at 
the biggest problem that is getting in the way, and to share some ideas on some steps you 
might take to help States to solve those problems. 

Over the past couple of years the staff of the Education Trust has spent the bulk of 
its time in classrooms all across the country working with teachers who are trying to 
improve their teaching in a way that will get larger numbers of their students to the new 
standards that their communities and States have set. We have come away from that 
experience deeply worried, but let me be clear about why. We are not worried, as some 
people are, that American students cannot reach the new standards. On the contrary, it is 
very clear from experience all around the country that our young people can achieve at 
much higher levels even if they are growing up poor or in difficult neighborhoods. 

We are worried, though, that many of today's teachers do not have the knowledge 
and skills that it takes to get their kids to higher levels of achievement. As has been 
mentioned earlier, far too many of our teachers are drawn from amongst our least able 
undergraduates in colleges and universities. Further, many of them, as has been pointed 
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out earlier, have only a very, very thin grasp of the subject matter they are teaching and 
get almost no support to deepen that knowledge after they get into the classroom. 

Indeed, in our work with classroom teachers, teachers often turn to our staff and 
say, how am I supposed to get my kids to standards that even I do not meet. That in 
effect is the problem. As bad as that problem though is in general, the problem is much 
worse in schools with concentrations of poor and minority youngsters. Such children are 
typically taught throughout their educational careers by our least well-prepared teachers. 
That practice has particularly devastating effects on poor and minority children because, 
as you have heard earlier, the single most important ingredient in whether these children 
will meet high standards is a well-prepared, well-qualified teacher. 

Fortunately, some recent experience that we have had in Texas has convinced us 
that it does not have to continue to be the way it is. Beginning back about 1992, leaders 
at the University of Texas-El Paso began to realize that many of the teachers that they 
were producing did not have the knowledge and skills they needed to get El Paso children 
to the standards that had been set in El Paso for student achievement. So with lots of 
advice from teacher leaders in the three El Paso school districts, these leaders set out to 
entirely remake the education of teachers at the University of Texas-El Paso. New 
teachers now have to take twice, in fact more than twice, as many math and science 
courses, for example, as they did before these changes were made. And perhaps more 
important, those courses are taught in very, very different ways than they were before. 

Now, it is important to be honest about those changes in El Paso. Most of them 
were in fact attributable to incredible leadership on the part of the President, the Dean of 
Ae School of Education and, in particular, the Dean of Science. But there are several 
important lessons in the Texas experience for Congress. First, Texas' very tough K-12 
accountability system, ^\ilich demands significant growth in student achievement from 
every school and from every group in that school, was the real impetus behind the 
changes in teacher preparation. School districts that are under pressure to increase their 
results do in fact, it turns out, in turn place similar pressure on universities to produce 
better teachers. 

Second, once it was clear both that the current teacher force was inadequate and 
that improvements like those in El Paso are possible, what happened in Texas is that the 
State has enacted a parallel accountability system that demands improved results from the 
umversities that prepare teachers. This accountability system in turn is driving change in 
institutions of higher education all across Texas. 

Left to their own devices, though, few States will actually travel that route, at 
least in part because they are deeply afraid that higher standards in their State will cause 
prospective teachers to flee to other States. You can help with that problem by using the 
leverage you have available to push action across the country. 

There are at least four critical leverage points available to you. First, you can 
provide incentives for States that are willing to set higher standards to rigorously assess 
whether candidates meet those standards. And enforce those standards by not giving 
waivers except for in situations for real emergencies. 

Second, you can as. Congressman Miller has suggested, make parents finally 
partners in this effort by insisting that schools that receive Federal funds give parents 
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information about the qualifications of their teachers and in particular let them know 
when their children are being taught by unqualified teachers. 

Third, by increasing accountability in higher education by withdrawing Federal 
support from colleges whose graduates do miserably on teacher licensure exams. And, 

. finally, by investing in a very targeted way the new resources that you have available in 
the most pressing problem of all, and that is preparing and supporting teachers for high 
poverty urban and rural schools. 

The most effective ways we think you can do that are by, number one, focused 
university school district partnerships that will prepare and support the best teachers for 
service in these schools. And, second, generous loan forgiveness for high achieving 
imdergraduates who opt to teach in high poverty areas. In other words, by creating for 
the 21st century something like the Teacher Corps that we are all familiar with fiom the 
1960s. 



I want to conclude by simply telling you that I cannot reinforce enough how 
vitally important it is that we attend to the particular crisis that our high poverty schools 
are facing. Last week I spent a couple of days with school principals from throughout 
San Diego County, the week before that with school principals from throughout San Jose, 
California. These local leaders are truly desperate. They know how terribly important 
good teachers are. Indeed, every day they see clear evidence that good teachers can 
entirely compensate for the so-called effects of poverty. In other words, they can get 
very poor children to high levels of achievement But they cannot find such teachers now 
because local universities are in fact producing only teachers who want to teach in the 
•suburbs. 

If anything, in this State the recent class size reduction legislation has actually 
made the problem worse, drawing fully credentialed teachers from high poverty schools 
into newly created positions in the suburbs and replacing those teachers with imqualified 
or underqualified teachers. 

These local principals can in fact make a difference but if they are going to do 
that, they need your help. They need you to say that their problem comes first, that 
before you put out resources to reduce class sizes across the board or to otherwise invest 
in the creation of additional teachers, that you are going to use your resources in a 
focused effort to make sure that the very children who are most dependent on their 
teachers to learn are in fact taught by the best, no longer the worst. 

SEE APPENDIX J FOR STATEMENT OF MS. HAYCOCK 



Chairman Riggs. Thank you, Ms. Haycock. 



Mr. Paul Steidler is Director of the Alexis de Tocqueville Institution Educational Forum 
Project. The project works to empower teachers and parents. He has published 
numerous articles about education in publications, including the Washington Post, the 
Wall Street Journal, Education Week and the Christian Science Monitor. I have seen 
several of those articles. He will discuss how to improve teacher quality and distribution 
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through market-based solutions. 

Thank you for being here. Please proceed with your testimony, sir. 

STATEMENT OF MR. PAUL F. STBDLER, DIRECTOR, ALEXIS DE 
TOQUEVILLE INSTITUTION, ARUNGTON, VIRGINIA 



Nfr. Steidler. Thank you very much. In many ways it is quite perplexing that we have to 
discuss a teacher shortage and, relatedly, issues of teacher pay. Over the years parents 
and other taxpayers have been exceedingly generous in what they are willing to spend for 
public education. On the whole teachers have not been motivated to enter the profession 
for money and are genuinely concerned with children's welfare, factors which earn them 
significant respect. 

I submit that a core problem we face today in K to 12 education fi-om both an 
economic and administrative standpoint is that there has been a significant increase in the 
number of blockages between teachers and parents in recent decades. Thus, solutions to 
the low pay of teachers and a potential shortage must focus on empowering parents and 
empowering teachers. 

In fact, to have the best possible schools for our children, we must meet a 
fimdamental challenge. We engineer public schools so that deserving teachers are paid 
more, have better working conditions and greater hegemony in the classroom. 
Simultaneously, administrative costs and bureaucracy need to be reduced significantly. 

Teachers, particularly hard working and enthusiastic ones, will be the greatest 
beneficimes of such change. Some in fact could earn over $ 1 00,000 annually without an 
increase in taxes. The best way to accomplish these aims is through the expanded use of 
market principles and practices. In fact, the degree to which our education system has 
diminished its focus on teachers is both troubling and striking. 

Since 1959, taking inflation into account, public education has more than tripled 
on a per pupil basis. By comparison, teacher pay has risen barely 40 percent during the 
same period. Thus, teachers' raises have been less than 1/7 of the raise that the system as 
a whole has received. Today barely half of the persormel in the public school system are 
teachers. In fact, for every three teachers added to the public payroll since 1959, four 
nonteachers have been added. 

These and related findings are more extensively discussed in a forthcoming study 
the de Tocqueville Institution has worked on in conjunction with the Milton and Rose D. 
Friedman Foundation. 

The above trends have occurred at a time when the teacher unions, the American 
Federation of Teachers and the National Education Association, have come to represent 
the vast majority of public school teachers and risen as political forces in the country. 

Thus, unions' use of monolithic contracts has restricted opportunities for teachers and 
driven many high caliber individuals fi-om the profession. Today public school teachers 
are nearly always paid based simply on their years of service and education attained. It 
does not matter what subject is taught, it does not matter if the teacher comes in a mere 
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1 5 minutes before class starts or spends two extra hours a day woridng with students. 

In fact, it doesn't even matter how large the class size is. It is easy to see how 
many of our best and brightest teachers can become demoralized under such a 
compensation and professional structure: Furthermore, the unions' opposition to merit 
pay and vigorous defense of tenure adds insult to injury for many of these teachers. 

There are a number of encouraging developments outside the Beltway indicating 
how teachers and students will benefit from reengineering. Teachers have found 
significant employment opportunities and satisfaction in more than 700 charter schools 
that have opened across the country, largely free of union rules and other administrative 
burdens. Low-income scholarships or voucher programs have also served as the catalyst 
for changes in public schools. 

For example, John Gardner, a school board member in Milwaukee, has noted the 
city's voucher program puts effective pressure on the Milwaukee public schools to 
expand, accelerate and improve reforms long deliberated and too long postponed. 

I respectfully submit that expanding opportunities for charter schools and voucher 
programs are two steps that Congress can take to facilitate more innovative and deserving 
pay packages for teachers. In addition, the planned marriage of the NEA and AFT should 
be scrutinized. This recently announced merger will create a de facto teacher union 
monopoly in the United States. It is hard to see how the megaunion will be more 
responsive to teachers' needs and open to more flexible contract arrangements. As the 
National Education Association is chartered by Congress and as the merger will directly 
impact all public ischools and all public school teachers in the U.S., there is compelling 
need for such scrutiny. 

Finally, Congress should examine and have quantified the cost of Federal and 
State mandates on regulations on education. The array of these mandates affecting 
schools appears to be significant and merits further study and investigation. Each of 
these four actions, expansion of charter schools and vouchers, expansion of voucher 
programs, scrutiny of union activity, and identification and reduction in the cost of 
education regulations have benefits in their own right and will help the reengineering of 
our public schools. 

I thank the subcommittee for your time and look forward to your questions. 

SEE APPENDIX K FOR STATEMENT OF MR. STEIDLER 



Chairman Riggs. Thank you. 

Barnett Berry is the Associate Director for Policy and State Relations at the 
National Commission on Teaching and America's Future in Columbia, South Carolina. 
Mr. Berry, thank you for waiting so patiently. Please proceed with your testimony. 



STATEMENT OF MR. BARNETT BERRY, ASSOCIATE DIRECTOR FOR 
POLICY AND STATE RELATIONS, NATIONAL COMMISSION ON TEACHING 
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AND AMERICANS FUTURE, COLUMBIA, SOUTH CAROUNA 



Mr. Berry. It is a real pleasure to be here representing the National Commission on 
Teaching and America’s Future. Let me first say that the commission is a bipartisan blue 
ribbon panel of 26 policymakers, including Republican and Democratic governors, 
legislators and chief State school officers who issued a major report in 1996, which many 
of you are all familiar with, ”What Matters Most.” 

This report raised the ante, if you will, on teacher standards in this country and 
also offers a blueprint, a picture, of how to totally transform the entirety of the teacher 
development system so that every kid in America gets the kind of education he and she 
deserves. This past fall we released a new report, "Doing What Matters Most," which 
augmented the data and recommendations of our first report, speaking directly to the 
relationship between teacher development, teacher knowledge and expertise, and student 
achievement and equality. 

I will do my best to stay within the 5 minutes here, Mr. Chairman. If you don't 
mind, I would appreciate if these two documents could be submitted as full reports for the 
record. 



Chairman Riggs. We will make sure they are included in the record. 



Mr. Berry. Let me speak to three major points and then deal with a couple issues I think 
are very important relative to dispelling some myths about the work of the commission. 
The first point I do not need to make more loudly than what Kati Haycock has just done 
in saying that first of all, first and foremost, teacher expertise is the major determinant of 
student achievement. Class size makes a difference, but not nearly as much as teacher 
expertise. 

Point two, one of the greatest sources of educational inequality and educational 
outcomes in this country is the maldistribution, the unequal distribution of well-qualified 
teachers. I cannot say that enough here today. And finally, the nature and quality of 
teacher education, while teacher education is woefully uneven in this country, and 
alternative certification is woefully uneven in this country, good teacher education 
matters greatly and there are hundreds of studies to support such an assertion. I can give 
you great example after great example about how good teacher Ed programs prepare the 
kind of teachers they need in San Diego. 

First of all, let me speak to some of the most important data points in the back of 
my testimony. I will show you a not so modest picture. It is a picture of a study, the 
results from the State of Texas, that shows quite clearly that teacher expertise, teacher 
knowledge e?q>lained by Master's Degrees, scores on licensing exams and experience 
accounts more than 40 percent of the difference in students' test scores in math and 
reading. 

Again, in this study another 8 percent of the variance is explained by small 
schools and classes. What this means, as Mr. Hanushek said earlier, yes, class size can 
be powerful if you have got good teachers in there. Other studies, done in New York, 
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Dallas, Texas, Tennessee and the like, also found that teacher quality was the major 
determinant of student achievement, but again minority and white students had extremely 
xmeven access to highly effective teachers. 

Another point that is real important, and I think today, later today or maybe even 
as we speak, the Third International Math and Science Study Report is coming out again. 
What we have foimd in the past is that the greatest numbers of imqualified teachers in the 
United States— those teaching without a certificate and without a minor in their field— are 
at the high school level in math and physical science. Which is where we do most poorly 
on these international comparisons of achievement. 

In addition, I would like to tell you that our research shows clearly that the States 
that perform best in this coxmtry on the National Assessment of Educational Progress in 
math and reading are also those same States with the best-prepared teachers. They have 
the highest standards for those teachers and they are relentless. They do not hire 
imqualified teachers. They also require extensive education, more education, not less. 

Finally, next point I should say, almost finally, while every parent understands 
what research seems to confirm, that teacher expertise makes the most important 
difference, there is a shocking number of entrants to teaching who are being hired 
without meeting the basic requirements, and guess where these folks are teaching? If you 
look at the second viewgraph I have for you behind my testimony, in fact the third 
viewgraph, you will see that four times as many teachers in poor schools and schools that 
primarily serve kids of color are teaching without a license in their field. We ought to be 
ashamed. We ought to be ashamed. 

Most importantly, let me tell you that data also are clear about this point, that 
when poor students and students of color do get access to well-prepared teachers, they do 
quite well. In fact, their scores almost mirror the scores of other kids. In fact, a study 
that was just released of high- and low-achieving schools with similar, diverse student 
populations in New York City found that the differences in teacher qualifications 
accoimted for 90 percent of the differences in those kids' achievement in math and 
reading. That is a powerful number. 

Finally, let me say that teacher Ed matters for both teacher performance and 
student learning. I wish Mr. Martinez was here. Yes, Jamie Escalante was a great 
teacher, but he wasn't very good at the very beginning. Let me tell what you made him 
so good, though. He not only knew his subject matter well, he knew those children, and 
he combined the two in very powerful ways. There are a lot of great teachers out there 
that have learned to do that over time, like Mr. Escalante. 

However, we know how to create teachers. In fact, I will tell you that the best 
teacher Ed programs in this coimtry have certain characteristics. First and foremost, they 
require a minimum of 40 weeks of extensive clinical experience. So a prospective 
teacher actually knows before he or she is licensed how Johnny, Kiesha and Carlos learn 
to read and what they would do next when they find those three children have difficulties 
in reading. 

In fact, one reason the commission has put a lot of weight and leverage on the 
National Board for Professional Teaching Standards is because that teaching examination 
does just that. It requires teachers to look at student work, no matter what backgroimd 
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they come from, no matter what kind of learning they had prior to coming to school, and 
figure out \/hat went wrong, what went right and what they would do next. It is a veiy 
powerful assessment, and I will tell you right now it is very rigorous, and only 33 percent 
of those teachers who are sitting for that exam are actually passing. 

Let me say in closing that we know what to do. In fact, in the commission report 
we will-we have documented that virtually everything that we want done is being done 
somewhere in the United States of America. There is just no State or school district that 
has put all the pieces of the puzzle together. 

We know that other countries that prepare teachers and do quite well in 
international assessments prepare those teachers much more extensively than we do. 
Instead of just any old bachelor's degree in education, they are talking about a 
disciplinary degree and two to three years of teacher education, most of it under the 
tutelage of expert teaches. 

We also in this country— this bears greatly on the class size issue-in this country 
we do not do nearly enough to make sure our most important resources are put closest to 
kids. In this country only 43 to 50 percent, depending which study you look at, of the 
public school educators are actual classroom teachers. In other countries with whom we 
compete economically, it goes from 60 to 80 percent. We use those resources differently. 

Think back to that Ferguson pie chart I showed you first. It is teacher knowledge, 
small schools and classes. It is the use of the knowledge. If teachers do not have the 
opportunity to use that knowledge, then it will all go for naught 

Finally let me say that the single most important strategy for improving student 
achievement is to create a system that ensures that the way teachers are recruited, 
prepared, licensed, selected, supported and assessed and rewarded are all in sync with 
each other. 

I will tell you that I am a little perplexed by some of the myths that are being put 
forward here today about the commission. Yes, we are for more extended preparation for 
teachers and more rigor. Yes, that does take more time, but our kids deserve that. We 
also want more standards for teachers, and more standards and licensing which we do not 
have now. 

Instead of more flexibility, I will tell you we have plenty of flexibility right now. 
Thirty States in this country have more requirements for their cosmetologists than they do 
for their teachers in terms of a license to practice. 

Finally, let me say that, yes, we are looking for standards that are in sync with 
each other. We are looking for professional accreditation to be in league with licensure 
and advanced certification. The reason we do so, because every other profession in 
America does so. That is how they ensure quality. 

SEE APPENDIX L FOR STATEMENT OF MR. BERRY 



Chairman Riggs. Let me assure you and the other witnesses that your written statements 
will, along with any related materials or documentation, will appear in their entirety in 
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the record and transcript of today's hearing. 

Let me also stipulate that I think that there are bom teachers, individuals with a 
remarkable gift, a God-given gift and an aptitude, a natural ability to relate to children, a 
love of learning, a love of that interaction. That all said, it seems to me that most 
teachers are still made. And I am wondering as you survey the literature and you look, 
and if any of the other witnesses want to conunent, at our traditional teacher training, 
tradition^ teacher education at colleges and universities, as well as the preservice 
training, if it is weak on the apprenticeship aspect, whether we need, I think you referred 
to it as, clinical experience? 

Mr. Berry. Right. 

Chairman Riggs. Whether that needs to be longer, because it seems to me that we have 
many problems in the teaching profession; that that might be one. Another would be, I 
think, inadequate classroom observation and evaluation of new teachers. 

And I could only relate to my experience in my home State of California and my 
five years serving on the school board in my hometown, including two years as board 
president. We were constantly frustrated, the elected policy decision makers on the 
school board, that we did not have enough observation and evaluation prior to a teachers 
being able to achieve tenure. California has very strong tenure laws, as you may know. 

So respond to that if you would like. 

Mr. Berry. That is an excellent question. There are about a dozen States in the country 
that do not require any student teaching in order to be licensed to teach. 

In this coimtry teacher education right now is imder the auspices of State 
Departments of Education and State Boards of Education for the most part. There are a 
few professional standards boards that are out there right now. But for the most part it is 
imder the auspices of the State Departments of Education. 

There are a dozen States that do not require any student teaching. We know from 
research that extended clinical preparation, in fact extended preparation, there are studies 
that show as well that those teachers are more likely to stay in the profession and are 
more likely to be effective with kids and are more highly rated by their supervisors. 



Chairman Riggs. You foimd significant variance from State to State? 



Mr. Berry. Absolutely. 

Chairman Riggs. Ms. Feistritzer says that there is no shortage of well-educated, highly 
competent teachers. You say that there is a problem with many, many teachers teaching 
outside their subject matter, which implies that they are not knowledgeable in that matter 
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or they haven^t been credentialed or certified in that subject matter. 

My question is, is there an honest difference of opinion on the panel, and who is 
making these decisions to hire these individuals? If there is a problem, it seems to me 
that the problem is at the local level and can only be rectified at the local level. A very 
brief response from you, and then Ms. Feistritzer, a chance to respond. 



Mr. Berry. Yes and no, the typical sort of response. There are plenty of teachers out 
there but they clearly are not available in the areas where we need them to teach, in the 
subject matters and the knowledge they need to have. Even so, teachers that were 
prepared five years ago are not the teachers who we need tomorrow. 

Talented teachers of today and tomorrow have to know a heck of a lot more about 
learning differences, language differences. They need to know more about peer review 
and teacher leadership. They need to know more about the new curriculum standards that 
we are implementing on a State-by-State basis across the country, these kind of things 
that are not anywhere close to being in a teacher Ed program five years ago. 

So the issue is pretty complex. I will tell that you we are producing enough and 
we have enou^ out there but they are not of the right kind. They won't teach in the right 
places. I question whether they have the right knowledge that we will need for tomorrow, 
at least the knowledge the children need. 



Chairman Riggs. But you acknowledge hiring and firing decisions are made locally. 

And if we have a bunch of incompetent teachers and we have teachers who should not be 
teaching at least in a subject matter, that is a local problem. The question then is, who 
impedes or prevents the local decision-makers from addressing that problem? 



Mr. Berry. In rural South Carolina you cannot find a physical science teacher, so they 
have PE teachers teaching. That is where Richard Ingersoll's data comes in. I cannot 
point my finger at the local school district. They do not have the wherewithal, the 
money, the financial system, the recruitment apparatus to get a good physical science 
teacher in that district. 



Chairman Riggs. Somebody said something earlier about coaches teaching. 



Ms. Feistritzer. First of all, I think you have your finger right on the most critical issue, 
and ^t is the selection and hiring practices of teachers. We not only have this like 4 
million people with Ed degrees who are not teaching, but we are still cranking them out 
at about over 100,000 a year and not hiring anywhere near that level, so it is not an 
ancient history collection of people. They are still being produced. 

I think you all need to really seriously look at why you are going to start 
distributing monies to more colleges of education. Why should we keep turning out 
numbers of people who have the credentials, who clearly do not intend to ever teach 
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anywhere, when the demand is in rural areas and inner cities? 

The hiring practices of teachers are such in this country that local schools or 
school districts hhe who they want to hire. They hire substitutes. They hire 
paraprofessionals. They hire the coach's daughter. They hire who they want to hire. 

And they hire for vacancies. 

And as many of us on your panel today were former teachers, you get your 
teaching assignment about the week before you start teaching in many cases, and it may 
or may not be in your field. That does not mean that a fully qualified person with a 
degree in that field has not applied in that district for a job. 

I think rural South Carolina and rural California, and rural Kentucky where I am 
from, many, many States have tiny little schools in them. And they are never going to 
hire a Physics major to teach that one physics class that they may have in that school 
because of its size. 

So I think this out-of-field teaching issue is very much related to the size of the 
school, where it is located, the type of community that it is in, and not because the people 
are not available or you cannot £nd them anywhere. It is just economically not feasible 
to hire in these outlying rural areas of the country a Physics major for every physics class 
that is taught. We will have to be much more creative about hiring and sending physics 
teachers to teach in different schools that are maybe 10 miles apart firom each other. 

But hiring practices, I think, in analyzing the supply and demand issue is the key 
issue. It is not teacher training. 

Chairman Riggs. That is the problem. The supply might be limited, indeed very limited 
in that local job market or in ^at local school district area. 

My time has expired. I want to ask one other qiiick question of you and Dr. 

Ballou and that is, as a matter of public policy-forget for a moment whether we are 
talking Federal, State or local or some combination—as a matter of public policy, aimed at 
attracting and keeping experienced highly qualified, motivated teachers, what would be 
the better way to go? A program that focuses on younger people, for example, like the 
Teacher Corps idea where taxpayers subsidize or defray college tuition, college, higher 
education expenses? Or a student loan:forgiveness program for those who enter the 
teaching profession, or an alternative credentialed certification type of program where 
you are in fact deliberately recruiting or reaching out to people interested in making a 
mid-career; mid-life change to enter the teaching profession? 

I want to give Dr. Ballou a chance to respond first. I have some other questions if 
we get to a second round. 

Mr. Ballou. I am not sure why you want to choose. If there is merit to both ideas, why 
not pursue both? 
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Chainnan Riggs. Which one has more merit? 



Mr. Ballou. I think that the alternative certification has more merit, probably The 
averse age of a new teacher in this country is now about 28 or 29; really remarkable that 
people are entenng teaching actually at that point in their work lives. I am not altogether 
sure why that is the case, so I am trying to find out. 

Mention was made earlier of the fact that the teaching profession no longer does 
so well on talented and capable women who now have other career opportunities But 
many of those women when they decide to have children recognize that teaching is a very 
good fit with parenting for scheduling reasons. And some of these women may be quite 
interested m spending 10 to 12 years as teachers before they then go on to pursue other 
career interests. I think there is much merit to pursuing alternative certification 
programs. That is it for now. 



Ms. Haycock. If I might add, I think Dr. Ballou was right where he started. The fact of 
tlw matter is, we have a major crisis in cities and in rural areas. That is that we cannot 
afford to be an either/or. 

As I mentioned, I was in San Jose last week. The starting salary for a teacher in 
San Jose Umfied is $27,000 a year. Math and science graduates can start at $45,000 in 
any of the high tech firms in that area, all of whom have positions going begging now. 
They have teachers in San Jose who came to teach there, who now have been asking to 
get out of their contracts because they cannot afford to live there. 

The fact of the matter is, we cannot afford to have a single strategy here. We 
have to use multiple ones that will get talented people into those schools with sufficient 
mcentives and the preparation to teach well. 



Chairman Riggs. I know you want to respond, but let me go to my colleague. I want to 
hear more discussion about Teacher Corps and credentialing. We will give everybody a 
chance. 



Mr. Miller. Thank you very much. Since we apparently don't have a supply problem, 
we are right back to where we were this morning. That is the quality of the individual’ 
that is in the classroom. 

I don't quite get it. You said that this is a problem because of rural areas. We 
can t get qualified people in the big urban centers where the vast majority of these people 
live; 80 percent of the people live on the two coasts, and in almost every area they are 
havmg this same problem. I don't quite get why we should not worry about this because 
rural areas cannot get physics teachers; The City of LA can't get anybody. 



Ms. Feistriteer. In my testimony, written and verbal, I said the biggest problems are in 
the inner cities and in rural areas. The reason I zeroed in on rural areas for finding a 
physics teacher was the number issue. It is easier from a purely numbers, economics 
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standpoint to find a physics teacher for New York City. 

Mr. Miller. We are not doing it. Out-of-field teaching is not a minor problem in 
suburban co mm unities and urban communities. It is a massive problem. 

Ms. Feistritzer. It is a massive problem but it is greater in the areas where you have very 
tiny schools. 

Mr. Miller. With all due respect, if those school districts want leeway, that is fine, but 
we now have the general proposition starting to become the teacher who is unqualified 
and out of field. 

Ms. Feistritzer. That goes back to another point that I made, which is that it has much 
more to do with the hiring practices. 

Mr. Miller. Lefs go to the hiring practices. We heard from the Secretary of Education 
for Pennsylvania. In his testimony he said, ” We proposed that those who have completed 
their undergraduate or graduate education .with academic distinction and have passed the 
same licensure examinations that other prospective teachers take should be allowed to 
. find employment and teach in apprenticeship programs in eligible public schools." 

Ms. Feistritzer. I think that is fine. 

Mr. Miller. So what is the rub? 

Ms. Feistritzer. I think that is fine. 

Mr. Miller. Except that I would expect that there are a lot of people, teaching alternative 
or otherwise, that couldn't meet that threshold. They haven't completed their academic 
work with distinction and they don't have the same licenses. 

Ms. Feistritzer. I would argue that the people who are hiring these teachers regardless of 
whether they_ 

Mr. Miller. This is the State of Pennsylvania. 

Ms. Feistritzer. Well, Pennsylvania, Texas, California, Indiana, the hiring practices 
occur at the local level and they very often don't have anything to do with the credentials. 
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Mr. Miller. But they hire pursuant to State law in most States. 



Ms. Feistritzer. They are supposed to. 



Mr. Miller. So they are out of compliance with State law? 



Ms. Feistritzer. It is very common in this country to have qualified people, by whatever 
requirements the State sets forward, and for a local school district or a local school to hire 
a person who does not meet those qualifications for a variety of reasons. 



Nfr. Miller. So we are in the position where the Federal Government puts $8 or $10 
billion into the system plus all the student loans, because local officials don't care enough 
to hire qudified people and talented people and enforce the State laws. We should just 
keep plowing Federal money into the system so we can have undistinguished teachers 
teaching. That is what you are leaving me with, is the fact that you are saying- 



Ms. Feistritzer. I don't think you should keep dumping more and more money into the 
system. 



Mr. Miller. This is a locally run system. It is governed by the State offices. The State 
offices provide massive exemptions, so that what you are saying is local districts can 
fieely hire anybody they want, qualified or unqualified. 



Ms. Feistritzer. I am not saying that they should. 



Mr. Miller. That is what is going on. It is not because of Federal law or Federal 
regulation. We are financing a big chiuik of this, certainly in compensatory districts we 
are financing a very big chunk of it, and we get saddled with the worst unqualified 
teachers there are. 

It seems to me that if you are going to vote for the money, I appreciate all this 
business about devolution and local control, but it is starting to appear here as though the 
local entity's acting in a very irresponsible manner. Whether it is because they don't like 
the imion or whatever the reason is, they are not willing to upgrade the system and we 
continue to look the other way. 



Ms. Feistritzer. I think that, I personally think, and I have been analyzing this issue now 
for about 25 years, that you have your finger right on the biggest problem. 
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Mr. MiUer. The minute that we suggest that we want to tie Chapter I money to the hiring 
of qualified teachers for the utilization of that money that somehow is taboo and the local 
people won't do it. 



Ms. Feistritzer. But you should do that. I think you should be tying your money to— 



Mr. Miller. I will give you the rest of the year to convince my colleagues. I hope you 
are as persuasive as you are here. That is the problem. We are now becoming enablers of 
a dysfwctional system because the Federal Government continues to put money into it 
and doesn't ask basic questions that I would ask as a parent of my two sons or a 
grandparent of my two granddaughters, which is who the hell is teaching this child, and 
what are the results that I may be getting? 



Ms. Feistritzer. That is right. And it is in the numbers. Why are we turning out vastly 
more people in teacher colleges, many of which are subsidized with taxpayer money, that 
never intend to teach whether there is a job out there for them or not? Why are we doing 
that? 



Mr. MiUer. I would answer with a question because I don't know the answer. Taking 
much of the work that Kati has done, it would seem to me that if you have an oversupply 
of people willing to engage in a practice, raising the thresholds in terms of passage rates 
or certification or whatever the measurements are the experts want to use, we ought to be 
able to raise the bar in that situation. And as you point out, maybe not really risk, the 
notion is if you do that, you risk not having enough teachers. 

You suggested that in terms of people who display some talent, background 
training in the a general population, there are enough bodies. The question now is, are 
they the best people we can get and are they qualified for that job? 

One of the avenues is schools of education, where you can just kind of wander. It 
is like upper middle class white guys who go to law school until they figure out what to 
do with the rest of their lives. Other people I guess use schools of education. And they 
don't go teach, they go off and do something else. And then they run for Congress. 

The point being that that is a marketplace that suggests that you can raise the 
entry level and the entry requirement. That is not the heavy hand of the Federal 
Government. It is just a return on all those loans and grants we are making. We might 
get a qualified individual to participate, which brings us again back to teacher training 
and qualifications because again if it is that kind of market, we ought to be able to extract 
the best people out of it. 



Chairman Riggs. Congressman Roemer. 
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Mr. Roemer. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I hate to interrupt Mr. Miller. He was on such 
a roll there, an interesting roll, too. 

Just as George was talking about some of the problems we encounter, my staff 
handed me a "U.S. High School Seniors Lag In Science" article that is just off the wires 
from this morning when we started this hearing. And we have heard how bad it can be in 
some of our inner city areas, and the qualifications for and the credentials of some of our 



Here is the latest study saying that even the best and the brightest of our American 
students, taking the toughest math and science courses, are at the lowest scores 
internationally in comparison with other countries. And when Secretary Riley was asked 
why is this, he blamed it on the dearth of qualified teachers and easy graduation 
requirements. He cited that about half of physics teachers have a major or minor in that 
subject. 

Now we have got the whole spectrum here. We have the problem that Ms. 
Haycock has talked about in places in California and other places all around the country 
where we cannot get enough qualified teachers, particularly in high minority and inner 
city high poverty areas. And now we even have a problem with some of the best and the 
brightest in physics and math and so forth, where we are scoring with the Czech Republic 
and Australia and other countries in some of the gifted and talented courses. We have got 
a heck of a problem, a staggering problem here. 



Ms. Haycock, you talked in your testimony about El Paso, the University of Texas and 
some of the tWngs that they have set up. Can you elaborate a little bit more on how we 
go about setting up schools that are going to try to teach and train the next generation of 
teachers so that we don’t continue to have the problem that we have encountered with 
current teachers? 



Ms. Haycock. As I mentioned before, the El Paso story is primarily a story about 
leadership. It is what a set of people did out in advance of what a State required them to 
do in terms of beefing up the preparation of teachers. The lessons I think from Texas are 
the lessons that we are learning right now, as the State puts into place an accountability 
system that demands now from higher Ed institutions results that are much better than 
ever before. So now in the State of Texas, if your college or university does not produce 
teacher graduates who scored a particular level on the entrance exams into teaching, you 
are no longer allowed to teach or to prepare teachers. 

That kind of accountability system for higher education for the first time, when 
coupled with a very tough accountability system in K- 1 2, which as I mentioned earlier, 
sends very clear signals to schools. They have got to make gains and they have got to 
make gains with black kids. Latino kids, white kids, all kids. When you couple those 
two, you have got a powerful message to the system that says, produce better-better 
teachers and better students. 

Now, our sense is that those kinds of efforts would be vastly sped if there were 
some incentive funding fiom the Federal Government that said, we have got a special 
problem in high poverty schools that we are going to allow you to get out in front of, like 



teachers. 
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they have in El Paso, by providing you some dollars to beef up your program. But also 
by providing some loan forgiveness so that we can begin to provide real incentives for 
talented undergraduates who choose to teach in the high poverty areas. ' 

Mr. Roemer. Let me stop you there. On the previous panel, and I think you were here, a 
coi^)le people testified that loan forgiveness did not accomplish what we sought to 
accomplish, and that is getting more qualified people in inner city schools. You refute 



Ms. Haycock. Yes, the loan forgiveness doesn't make much of a difference as loan 
forgiveness that forgives about $1000 per year. If you are trying-in San Jose, if you say, 
we will give $2,000 a year in loan forgiveness, but that same teacher could teach in the 
suburban district and make 34 to start, obviously you will not compete. If you have got a 
generous loan forgiveness program though, where you are forgiving more like $8- or 
$9,000 a year, then you are really providing a big-time incentive and, you are beginning 
to equalize these salaries with the suburbs. 

Mr. Roemer. Do you feel like that would make a significant difference? You cited in 
your San Jose study, where people making $27,000 a year teaching cannot afford to even 
live in the school district. I know the real estate is a lot more expensive in San Jose, 
California, than it is in South Bend, Indiana, We have teachers that have some of the 
same problems. 

Ms. Haycock. They told me a starter house in San Jose was $350,000. They basically 
are housing their teachers by asking retired teachers to open up their homes. Clearly, 
there is no single, easy answer to problems like the San Jose problems or the Los Angeles 
and so on. But I think my message to you is that it is real clear firom these examples, like 
El Paso, that it is possible to make some real strides here if we focus on drawing the most 
talented undergraduates into programs, preparing them to teach in high poverty areas. 
And if we provide them with some incentives, that will make that possible. 

Will they all stay in teaching for all their lives? No, they probably won't, but the 
point is, we have got some bright, intellectually able people into the profession, and we 
have given kids the chance that they need to succeed. That has to be our agenda. 



Mr. Roemer. How long ago did the El Paso program start? 



Ms. Haycock. '92. 

Mr. Roemer. Have you been able to assess whether you are continuing to attract with the 
higher standards the best and brightest into that program, or are they going to other 
places? 
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Ms. Haycock. I think their sense is the same sense we have as we look at things 
nationally. You raise the standards, you attract more. 



Mr. Roemer. And that is, absolute, you have that quantifiable research that you are still 
getting the best and brightest at the El Paso program? 



Ms. Haycock. Yes. 



Mr. Roemer. So it would make sense for us to set up something, possibly in title V, that 
would disseminate money as incentive grants. Not as a general block grant, but incentive 
grants to those schools that are currently doing these kinds of innovative things rather 
than just disbursing the money everywhere in kind of a cavalier fashion. 



Ms. Haycock. Yes. 



Mr. Roemer. Mr. Berry, you know you have been— 



Mr. Berry. Your question about teacher education is critically important. Let me speak 
to one particular institution to give you a really concrete example of what really works. 

It is actually the University of Califomia-Berkeley elementary Ed program. They 
only graduate 20 a year, unlike most cash cow operations that you see on most State 
university campuses, only 20 a year in elementary Ed. It is a three-plus-two program. 

Mr. Hirsch would be very impressed about the content knowledge that these prospective 
teachers gamer in their preparation. 

But also the extensive pedagogical knowledge is combined with the content 
knowledge. They emerge with three minors in math, science and English. They have 4 
years of clinical experiences where they actually spend time learning how children learn 
to read. And when children have difficulty, they are doing case study, they are doing 
research themselves as prospective teachers. This is not inexpensive teacher education 
by the way. 

They also learn diverse strategies on how to teach reading, and they test them out. 
And they are tested on whether or not they can use those different approaches, and they 
use phonics and they use literature-based approaches in a greater way. 

They also take a great deal of time in helping these new teachers, prospective 
teachers, learn how to interpret assessment data, not just standardized test scores but 
writing samples and the like. That takes skill well beyond what any old liberal arts major 
has before he or she goes to teach in the incredibly diverse schools of Indiana, California, 
or my home State of South Carolina. So it is a very powerful program. Principals who 
hire these teachers are just dying for them. 
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Guess what else? They stay in the profession. The reason why is because they 
are very knowledgeable. Not only do teachers leave because of poor working conditions 
and poor salaries and inadequate induction; they leave a lot of times because they never 
were adequately prepared. They can never meet the high expectations they have for 
themselves and what they want to do with the children under their charge. But these UC- 
Berkeley students can do it and it is paying off. We just don't have enough schools of 
education or the right incentives to help all schools of Ed do this approach. 



Mr. Roemer. Mr. Chairman, if I could have a little bit longer time, I think that is an 
interesting segue into something that was in your testimony, Mr. Berry. I am not sure if I 
heard you right. 

You said in your example of Johnny and Kiesha and Carlos that when those 
children have difficulty learning from the traditional teaching method, that oftentimes 
teachers then have an extremely difficult transition into an alternative teaching 
methodology to help that child. And that only 33 percent of teachers can pass an exam to 
teach in an alternative method. 



Mr. Berry. I was speaking of the National Board for Professional Teaching Standards, 
which is a complex set of assessments to ascertain whether or not teachers are highly 
accomplished. The main thing that a teacher has to do to pass that exam--only 33 percent 
pass that exam--is that they have to look at the work of diverse students and figure out 
where those students are. You are judged on whether or not you can analyze that 
student's work, where Jolly's difficulties are or where Carlos's difficulties are, and then 
move that child. That is how you are judged through this national board process because 
we want to up the ante on standards, the national commission does. And the national 
board, in its 10 years of research, which attests greatly to its reliability and validity, is a 
linchpin, we think, for the kinds of reforms to ratchet up the whole system. 



Mr. Roemer. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I hope we get to another round. 



Chairman Riggs. We will, but we will have to be--do it briefly, because this hearing 
started at 1 0:00 and we are rapidly approaching 3 :00 p.m. 

Let me ask you, let me recognize Ms. Feistritzer. You did not get a chance to 
respond on the question of alternative credentialing. Please. 



Ms. Feistritzer. It sort of ties in with several comments that have been made since then. 
First of all, I am a former Teacher Corps director in South Carolina, of all things. 

I think you would be well advised to do both. I think Teacher Corps is the best 
program that has ever come down the pike for training people to teach in high need areas. 
It was a two-year on-site-based program. The tragedy of Teacher Corps is that it never 
really had a good data collection or evaluation of it done. But it was outstanding, and I 
think you really should revisit Teacher Corps. 
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Alternative teacher certification, I think, just makes a lot of sense. It gets 
everybody, I hate to be so pedantic about it, but it gets everybody sort of off the hook on 
whether this teacher education program is any good or not. Because alternative teacher 
certification, by its phrase "alternative," gives you an opportunity to look at alternatives, 
alternative ways to bring people into the teaching profession. And there are as many 
alternatives as there are people talking about them. 

The really good alternative teacher certification routes and teacher preparation 
programs really start all over again. They look at who the population is that is available 
for teaching and really ask the questions, the really hard questions about, what is the best 
way to educate and train and license people for teaching today who come from these 
diverse populations such as midcareer changes and early retirees? 

There are some excellent programs that have started from scratch that would meet 
the national board standards that would meet the national commission standards. 1 think 
that the Congress would be well advised, if you are talking about title V of the Higher 
Education Act, to set aside some money for developing alternative teacher preparation 
programs and colleges of education and teacher certification programs that might start out 
being district based, school district based. 

One of the really outstanding things about the alternative certification program in 
Los Angeles Unified is that~and the best testimony you can get is from the people who 
have goiie through these programs-is that, what they themselves report is that they do get 
the training that they feel has enabled them to be effective teachers. I think that you 
would get a lot more bang for the buck if you allowed people to start over again and 
develop some true alternative approaches to educating, training and licensing teachers. 



Chairman Riggs. Do you think that might help us get at the problem of the need for more 
specialized teachers, particularly at the secondary school level? It occurs to me that 
perhaps alternative credentialing might lead to~and 1 know this is probably absolute 
anathema to the teachers unions-but to more part-time teachers teaching in the secondary 
schools, very similar to a large part of our community college instructional staff being 
essentially part-time instructors. 



Ms. Feistritzer. Absolutely. Another thing 1 wanted to say about an advantage of 
alternative routes is that they are more tied to meeting a problem that 1 raised earlier, 
which is employment. What is the point of being trained if you don't wind up being 
employed? And many of the alternative certification programs that exist today are tied to 
that. You can't get into the alternative certification program unless you have an 
arrangement to be hired by that school district. Many of the district-based programs start 
out with the demand for the teachers in specific subject areas, as well as the regions that 
the demand is greatest in. 



ChairmM ^ggs. Let me raise one other subject, because 1 would really be remiss in my 
responsibilities as chairman of the committee if 1 adjourned us without having a little bit 
of discussion about the teachers unions. 
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It occurs to me that the teachers unions are today a big part of the problem, but 
they could be a big part of the solution. It is hard to think that we are headed towards, 
possibly, with the merger of AFT and NEA, this one big, monolithic union. Since you 
represent, I think, pretty much an ideological cross-section geographically, from different 
parts of the coimtry, you represent different disciplines and backgrounds, I would like 
each of you to respond. 

I will stipulate at the beginning that teachers unions seem to be primarily 
concerned-some would say "preoccupied”— with the bread-and-butter collective 
bargaining, management-labor relations issues. I also fervently believe that by driving 
for strong tenure laws, which too often protect people who should be eased out of the 
teaching profession, this is sort of the flip side of the argument for alternative 
credentialing. Which too often prevents good, experienced people from getting into the 
teaching profession. It seems to me in striving for those tenure laws the focus on the 
collective bargaining issues, sometimes to the detriment or exclusion of issues about 
academic quality, they could be the driving force for improvement and change in this 
country. TTiey could be the ones. 

They could tomorrow start working on their own professional standards. They 
could be working with the schools of higher education. But my take on it is, they are, as I 
said, a big part of the problem. And it is frustrating because I think they could be a big 
part of the solution. 

I want to go right down the panel and get your reaction to that briefly. Let us start 
with Dr. Ballou. 



Mr. Ballou. I agree with what you said. They are a big part of the problem. I don't see 
any way they are going to be part of the solution. You say they could be working to 
develop new standards. Well, in fact, the National Coimcil on Accreditation in Teacher 
Education, NCATE, which is-the idea is being advanced that that agency should have 
control over determining who is allowed to prepare teachers. The NEA and the AFT 
have about seven or eight of the positions on the executive board of NCATE; president, 
vice president, high officials of both unions are members of the executive board. 

The NEA contributes some 300,000-400,000 a year in financial siq)port to 
NCATE. They are actively involved. It is— their involvement is one of the reasons that I 
am so mistrustful of the activities of NCATE. 

I think you have got it exactly right. The unions are a big part of the problem. 



Chairman Riggs. It has been your observation that they are resistant to- 



Mr. Ballou. They are resistant to this kind of change. 



Mr. Steidler. I would even challenge the assertion that the unions have been that 
effective at getting additional pay for their members. Teachers are among the lowest paid 
professionals in the country today. Basically, the U.S. right now spends $1 17,000 for 
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every public school teacher that is out there, whereas the current average teacher salary is 
just over $38,000, roughly one out of three dollars per public school teacher. In fact, 
among new teachers, the types of people whom we all want to attract into the public 
schools, there has actually been a 4 percent decline in their compensation, after inflation 
from 1987 to 1994. 

We have a system that is in place with these monolithic agreements that the 
unions have where they are driving out new people who want to enter the profession. 

That is because the highest amounts of compensation, the additional increases that come 
from their negotiations, go to teachers who have more seniority. And the first teachers to 
go are the new teachers who are entering. They are not protected by tenure; they are the 
first ones to get laid off. 

I think that is a significant issue to look at here, because if we get these people 
and they are in a new class and very dedicated and very enthusiastic, but a year or two 
later are going to be out or are just going to be extremely low paid, that is not something 
which is in the public's best interest here. 

Along the same lines, there is also a tremendous amount of political activity that 
both unions are involved in, by their own accoimting, and this could most likely be 
challenged in an arbitration or some other matter. The imions will indicate that about 70 
percent of their dues money right now goes to collective bargaining, contract 
administration and grievance procedures that are out there. When you consider that the 
NEA and AFT and their State and local chapters have combined revenues of 1 .2 billion a 
year. The 30 percent of 1.2 billion which is not in collective bargaining activity and for 
political activity and other endeavors is, first of all, an avidiil lot of money that the dues- 
payers are the teachers are shelling out and a lot of money that is going toward noncore 
activity. 

I think that the unions in terms of being successful, we have to give the unions 
credit for one thing, and that is being effective at perpetuating agreements that are similar 
in focus. They have the staffing infrastructure to perpetuate agreements. And share that 
information with their membership and negotiate agreements that, while they are 
primarily going to reward or nearly exclusively reward teachers based on years of service 
and the degree obtained, they are nonetheless skilled negotiators with school boards and 
are out there getting these major agreements implemented. 

Just to contrast that, the National School Boards Association, an organization that 
has revenues of about 17 million a year, which quite dwarfs the NEA and AFT combined, 

I don't think you can underestimate the impact that they are having on public education. 

It is something, which merits further scrutiny, particularly in light of the merger 
discussions. 



Ms. Feistritzer. I don't purport to be an expert on the unions. The biggest problem I 
have with the teachers unions and have had over the years has been that they do protect 
the mediocre and in some cases the incompetent. I think that is imconscionable. 

It is very hard to get rid of bad teachers. I think they may have a lot to do with the 
hiring practices problem that we raised earlier. However, I have been very encouraged 
that both of the teachers unions have been favorably disposed to the concept of 
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alternative teacher certification, and I must say that sort of surprised me. But they have 
been on the sidelines; they have not jumped into that issue pro or con. I commend them 
for that. 



Chairman Riggs. You are saying that by their staying neutral on that, that means they are 
favorably disposed? 



Ms. Feistritzer. For the NEA, I think that is what that means. 



Ms. Haycock. The truth is, our experience is quite mixed. In some of the local work we 
do around the country in Long Beach, in parts of Los Angeles and Arkansas and New 
York, unions are, if anything, at the head of the pack in terms of change. In other 
communities we are working in, including Philadelphia, unions are very, very different 
than that. 

So there is no neat answer to your question, are unions the problem or are they 
part of the solution? I have been among those that have been skeptical about the efforts 
to reinvent the unions. But I have actually, mostly because of local experience, become a 
little more optimistic that those will have some effect. That these are actually sincere 
efforts, it would seem, to draw unions into new roles as really professional organizations. 
I think we could actually speed that along if collective bargaining were restricted to 
bread-and-butter issues, but I think we ought to be pushing it and encouraging it and 
helping leaders in what is obviously a very tough task. 



Mr. Berry. I look forward to answering this question. Let me first say that unions are no 
more the problem than administrators who hire teachers, legislators who pass 
overprescriptive laws or researchers who do shoddy analysis of other people's work. 

Yes, unions have been obstacles, but no more so than many other groups. I will 
tell you, as Kati has just suggested, some of the best work that is being done in this 
country right now is being done and led by the unions. 

I would love for you to turn, as I spoke to Representative Roemer about earlier, to 
the case study of Cincinnati where the unions have been woricing with the administration 
and the school board for 10 years now. They have the most powerful form of peer review 
based upon real teaching standards which very few States and districts have in this 
country. And now the unions, where the best teachers involved in the review of other 
teachers are getting rid of bad teachers at 10 times the rate when only administrators were 
involved. 

You show me another district, another State organized traditionally in terms of 
teacher evaluation and the like; you will not find, you will not give me data like those. In 
Cincinnati also, you will find their best teachers being paid $7,000 a year more. They are 
beginning to identify those teachers to the National Board for Professional Teaching 
Standards. With $7,000 a year more, they are expected to teach children, not leave the 
classroom part of the day and work at the University of Cincinnati in their new teacher 
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Ed program as well as review their colleagues and new teachers. 

Finally, there is good-there are good studies and good data, the Rand Corporation 
did a study several years ago looking at unions. We all know Maslo's theory-self- 
esteem, highest levels of the pyramid when you are self-actualized; if you are down at the 
bottom level of the pyramid, all you kind of focus on are the bases. 

Guess what the study foimd? Unions that had the bread and butter taken care of, 
they do things like Cincinnati. 

I would encourage you to look hard at what that means. The presence of both 
ATF and the NEA, which serve on the commission, have been strong proponents of peer 
review for the rest of the country. Tenure has not worked, primarily not because of 
tenure per se, but because of shoddy evaluation systems that have been driven by 
incompetent practices and ill-conceived plans out of State departments and school 
districts alike. Good teacher evaluation will get rid of bad teachers any day of the week. 



Chairman Riggs. Are Cincinnati teachers affiliated with the NEA? 



Mr. Berry. AFT. 



Mr. Roemer. I will be brief Mr. Berry and I were talking in between the two panels. I 
would just add that Chicago public school reform has also taken on, through union 
cooperation; reconstitution of schools, closure of schools, and firing of bad teachers. The 
unions are participating in solving the public school problem. 



Mr. Ballou, I would like to ask you a question about alternative teacher certification, 
something I am very interested in. What studies are out there that indicate that the 
average age of the beginning teacher is now 28 or 29 years old? 



Mr; Ballou. Those data come from the National Center for Education Statistics' school 
and staffing surveys, just a large, nationwide, representative sample of teachers; and 
among the things they asked them is, how old are you and when did you start teaching? 



Mr. Roemer. What kinds of backgrounds? Are we finding they are coming from 
different kinds of backgrounds, similar backgroimds, what kinds of professions? 



Nfr. Ballou. I am glad you asked that question because I can't answer it. You would 
think that would be exactly the kind of question I ought to be able to answer. I can't 
because of the inadequate data collection that goes into that survey. 

What you ought to do is call up the Department of Education and say, let's get 
some more longitudinal information about what these people have been doing before they 
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decided to teach. We would all like to know. 



Mr. Roemer. What about any kind of information that we can glean from midcareer 
changes or early retirement at 50 or 55 or 60 or 65 and people that want to go into 
teaching? Have there been studies of that phenomenon and how we could take advantage 
in a positive way of people coming in with great experience to help us meet the crisis that 
we have been hearing more and more about today? 



Mr. Ballou. There may have been. I am not familiar with them. You might want to 
approach States that have fairly elaborate alternative certification programs and ask them 
what kind of internal studies they have done. New Jersey is one such State, and I know 
they have looked internally at their program. I am not sure they will have the answer to 
that question. Virginia is another State that has a fairly extensive alternative certification 
program. 

I would just like to add one point, I think alternative certification ought to be open 
to anybody. You don't have to be 30 years old or out of school for 7 or 8 years. If you 
have ability and interest, even if you have decided one year after you got out of college, I 
wish I had prepared to become a teacher, why not give an individual of promise that 
opportunity? 

It is an unfortunate feature of a lot of the current programs that there are actual 
time limits. You have to be out of school for five years before you can qualify for this 
program. You are missing people at a point in their life when they are quite mobile and 
moving from job to job. So there is another example of where we need more flexibility. 



Mr. Roemer. None of us ever legislate around here by anecdote but there is an anecdote 
on this alternative certification about the man who worked with H&R Block, I think his 
name was Thomas Block. He brought great understanding of mathematics and 
accounting and ail other kinds of lifetime experiences to the teaching profession. He 
wanted to step down from a $600,000 a year job and teach, and he couldn't go into the 
public school system to teach. He ended up in a private school where he is now still 
teaching. 

And we should be able to find some ways to do those kinds of innovative things 
for the public school system >^le not tolerating teachers that cannot do the job or let that 
teacher that is poorly trained through an education system into the system. I think that 
there are some ways through the flexibility of this system to build and construct a better 
way of doing this. I think that the alternative teacher certification issue, while not a 
panacea and a silver bullet, is certainly part of an interesting way to get at the problem. 

I thank you, Mr. Chairman. 




Chairman Riggs. It occurred to me, as you were saying that, maybe we ought to have 
alternative certification for former Members of Congress. 
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Mr. Roemer. I am not sure anybody would want me, Mr. Chairman. 



Chairman Riggs. I am just going to close by asking-unfortunately, Mr. Miller is not 
here, but I certainly will follow up with him on this. I am intrigued by his parents right- 
to-know proposal, but it seems to me that if you follow that logic, it then has to lead to a 
parent’s right to choose, 

I am wondering, Mr. Steidler, if you have seen anything in your travels and 
studies that would indicate that parental choice might have the effect of improving 
teacher quality? 



Mr. Steidler. Sure. I think a couple of things come to mind in that respect 

One is, when we talk about the issue of choice, we should keep in mind that, first 
and foremost, those children who are in horrible schools, as soon as they get an option to 
go to a better school, are going to be getting a better education. That is out there and that 
is something that for their sake is extremely important and very good in and of its own 



I would just like to share with the committee some comments from Mr. John 
Gardner out of Milwaukee who is the only elected member of the school board elected on 
a city-wide basis and who is a liberal Democrat. He attributes a number of major 
improvements in the City of Milwaukee's public schools to the fact that there has been a 
small-scale voucher program. Specifically, the fact that seven innovative schools have 
been exempted fix>m burdensome admimstrative and contractual requirements, the fact 
that the city created the highest high school graduation standards in the country, which 
will be starting in the year 2004, the fact that there has been a significant expansion of 
specialty schools, Montessori, language immersion, college bound programs in minority 
areas, and the fact that there have been improvements in labor contract negotiations and 
that the city is better able to fire incompetent teachers. 

He has also observed that the choice program in Milwaukee is also being 
discussed in the courts right now. His sense is that when the pendulum swings against 
the choice program in the courts, you can almost sense amongst the school board more 
reticence about enacting reforms like this and common sense approaches that go forward. 

I think that is some pretty telling information. 



Chairman Riggs. Thank you. 

I dso will close just by saying that it occurs to me in looking at the research that 
decentralization and site-based decisionmaking is another way of empowering teachers 
and improving teacher morale. I hope that is a good argument for the other body, as we 
refer to them, for the Senate to take up our bipartisan legislation. Congressman Roemer’s 
and my legislation, that would .allow the use of Federal taxpayer funding to encourage 
States to create more charter schools. 



right. 
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I very much appreciate again your participation and your input. It has been 
extremely vduable. I also want to thank you for your patience in basically indulging us 
as this turned out to be a full day's hearing. With that, the Subcommittee on Early 
Childhood, Youth and Families hearing on teacher reform stands adjourned. 

[Whereupon, at 3:15 p.m., the subcommittee was adjourned.] 
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THE HONORABLE FRANK RIGGS 

he aring on teacher preparation initiatives 

SUBCOMMITTEE ON EARLY CHILDHOOD, YOUTH AND FAMILIES 

FEBRUARY 24, 1998 
WASHINGTON DC 

Good morning. I would like to take this opportunity to welcome each of you to 
our hearing on the very important issue of teacher preparation. 

AU children in this nation deserve an education which provides them with the 
skiUs and knowledge necessary to lead a successful life. Although there is little 
disagreement over this goal, there is certainly no consensus on how it can be achieved - 
be it through school vouchers, charter schools, or standardized testing. These debates 
thus are sure to continue. Recently, renewed attention has been given to another 
important aspect of ensuring a quality education for our children - classroom teachers. 

Specifically, questions have been raised about the quality of our Nation’s 
teacher workforce, the quantity ofqualified teachers, the adequacy of teacher 
preparation, and the narrower issue of the impact of classroom size on the ability of 
teachers to teach successfully. 

Over the past year, a number of bills have been introduced in Congress that 
attempt to address these issues. Representative Paxon has introduced legislation that 
would redirect the funds of several present federal programs to enable States to hire 
many more new teachers. The President’s 1999 budget took this one step further by 
proposing a multi-billion dollar new program to reduce class size. 

Before considering these proposals, we must first take a closer look and 
carefully assess perceived problems. Is there truly a shortage of teachers? Does 
classroom size matter? Are teachers well qualified, and if not, is it because colleges 
and universities fail to adequately prepare them by focusing too much on “how to 
teach" while neglecting “what to teach?” 

If these are, in fact, the problems, how best should they be addressed? Can 
teacher shortages be alleviated through expanded alternative certification programs? 

Can classroom sizes be reduced at the local level by shifting administrative positions to 
teaching positions? Can teacher quality be improved by instituting strong accreditation 
requirements for teacher colleges and universities, as well as tougher tests for teacher 
certifications? And of particular importance to the Congress, what is the proper role of 
the Federal Government in crafting and implementing the necessary solutions. 

These are just some of the questions we have the opportunity to discuss today 
with leading experts in this field, as well as with State officials who are on the front 
lines addressing these issues. Hopefully we will all come away with a much better 
sense of not only the problems we face in ensuring a quality education for all of our 
children, but also how best to achieve this goal. 
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Statement of 

the Honorable Matthew G. Martinez 
Ranking Member, 

Subcommittee on Early Childhood, Youth and Families 
Hearing on “Teacher Training” 

February 24, 1998 

GOOD MORNING, I AM PLEASED TO JOIN CHAIRMAN 
RIGGS IN WELCOMING THE WITNESSES BEFORE THE 
SUBCOMMITTEE TODAY. THE TOPIC OF THIS HEARING - 
TEACHER TRAINING - IS INDEED IMPORTANT AND I AM 
VERY INTERESTED IN THE PERSPECTIVE OF THE 
WITNESSES. 

TEACHERS ARE THE CORNERSTONE OF OUR 
EDUCATIONAL SYSTEM. I MAY NOT HAVE BEEN HERE 
TODAY, AS A MEMBER OF CONGRESS, IF IT WERE NOT 
FOR A CERTAIN TEACHER WHO REALIZED I HAD 

PROMISE, TOOK ME ASIDE AND HELPED ME REACH MY 
POTENTIAL. 
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CLEARLY THE TRAINING WHICH TEACHERS RECEIVE - 
BOTH PRESERVICE AND INSERVICE - IS VITAL TO THE 
EDUCATIONAL ACHIEVEMENT OF OUR NATION’S 
STUDENTS. PRESIDENT CLINTON HAS ALSO REALIZED 
THE VITAL ROLE OF THE TEACHER THROUGH HIS 
PROPOSAL TO ASSIST LOCAL SCHOOL DISTRICTS TO 
HIRE 100,000 TEACHERS OVER THE NEXT FEW YEARS. 
NOT ONLY WILL THIS LOWER CLASS SIZE, BUT MY HOPE 
IS THAT THIS PRESENTS US WITH AN OPPORTUNITY TO 
ENSURE THAT THIS NEW CROP OF TEACHERS HAVE THE 
TOOLS NECESSARY TO POSITIVELY IMPACT OUR 
NATION’S STUDENTS. 
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IN 1996, THE NATIONAL COMMISSION ON TEACHING 
AND AMERICA’S FUTURE, RESTARTED SIGNIFICANT 
NATIONAL DEBATES ON TEACHER TRAINING AND 
QUALIFICATIONS THROUGH ITS RELEASE OF “WHAT 
MATTERS MOST: TEACHING FOR AMERICA’S FUTURE”. 
THIS REPORT MADE BOLD RECOMMENDATIONS FOR 
REVAMPING THE METHODS USED TO PREPARE OUR 
NEW TEACHERS, AND UPDATE THE TRAINING AND 
SKILLS OF THOSE PRESENTLY IN THE PROFESSION. THE 
REPORT CONTAINED WELCOME ADVICE FOR MANY OF 
US WHO HAVE STRUGGLED WITH HOW WE CAN BEST 
ENSURE A HIGH QUALITY, PROPERLY PREPARED 
TEACHER WORKFORCE. 
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WE ARE FORTUNATE TO HAVE A WITNESS FROM THE 
COMMISSION ON THE SECOND PANEL TODAY, MR. 
BARNETT BERRY, AND I AM ESPECIALLY LOOKING 
FORWAPO) TO HIS TESTIMONY. 

THANK YOU MR. CHAIRMAN. 
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DONALD M. PAYNE 
10th DiSTRtCT, New Jersey 

COMMITTEES: 

Consress; of tfje ©niteli 

J^oufife of 3Reprefi(entatitiefi: 

TOaSbington, 2DC 20515-3010 

Rep. Donald M. Payne ^ 

Statement for Subcommittee Early Childhood^ Youth and Families 620-0222 
Hearing on Teacher Training . 

Tuesday, February 25, 1998 
10 a.m. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I would like to first commend you on holding a hearing on this 
important issue. It seems that the need for better qualified teachers and teacher professional 
development has been a consistent theme in all of the hearings that we have held in this 
Subcommittee through the years. Today, we may debate the effectiveness of exact methods 
designed to improve the education of future teachers and ways to recruit teachers, such as how to 
improve teacher training colleges, how to make the certification process more rigorous, and the 
effectiveness of alternative licensing. However, the most important need is to raise the level of 
debate around what is surely to become a crisis in our public schools as the need for more 
qualifi^ teachers will increase with the student population in the next ten years. A publication I 
came aooss last year fiom the National Commission on Teaching and America’s Future, who is 
represented on our panel today, included a study conducted by Ronald Ferguson and published in 
the Harvard Journal on Legislation that found teacher qualifications accounted for 40% of the 
variables for success of students test scores. Other studies and practical common sense tell us that 
we can not ignore the need to improve and increase the pool of teachers in this country. While all 
schools need to be supplied with qualified teachers, minority students and students in high 
poverty areas seem to be deprived of such teaching staff disproportionally. According to the 
Education Trust, also represented on the panel today, about one in three high school English 
classes in high poverty schools are taught by an under-prepared teacher. I believe that if we are 
truly committed to improving education, and I hear fiom both sides that we are, then we can not 
ignore the need for better qualified teachers. I hope that the conversation and discussion we have 
today can further move our efforts toward providing children the best teachers and teachers the 
best resources and training possible. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 
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Testimony of Pennsylvania Secretary orEducation Eugene W. Hickok 
Subcommittee on Early Childhood, Youth and Families 
February 24, 1998 

Good morning. I am Eugene W. Hickok, Secretary of Education for the Commonwealth 
of Pennsylvania and a founding member of the Education Leaders Council (ELC). The ELC is a 
national organization of reform-minded state education chiefs from Arizona, Florida, Georgia, 
Michigan, Pennsylvania and Virginia, as well as state education boards, individual state and local 
education board members, and other officials from twenty-nine states. 

I am honored to have the opportunity today to discuss ways in which we can improve and 
strengthen the teaching corps throu^out the nation, for there is no single element more essential 
to the success of our students than excellence in teaching. 

Today I will provide you with an overview of Pennsylvania's teacher preparation proposal 
and will share my perspectives on any national efforts to improve our nation’s teaching force. I 
believe that the course we have chosen for Pennsylvania could certainly serve as a model for the 
nation. 



In Pennsylvania, we have embarked on an ambitious initiative that will ensure that our 
students have access to competent, qualified teaching. Governor Tom Ridge's Teachers for the 
21st Century initiative articulates clear guidelines and standards for the young men and women 
preparing for this vital profession - standards that we believe will make Pennsylvania a national 
leader in educational excellence. 

In 1986, some of the most eminent educators in America formed the Holmes Group and 
developed the principles for Tomorrow's Schools of Education. The Holmes Group recently 
stated: 



Vompetence in subject matter requires that education students experience first-rate learning in 
the liberal arts,,. Prospective educators taki^ig a content course in English or chemistry or 
mathematics should sit alongside liberal arts majors even at advanced stages. Education 
credentials should not be printed with shodcfy ink. Tomorrow Schools of Education will 
therefore refuse to admit or recommendfor a teaching license any student whose studies in the 
arts and sciences have been diluted in ar^ way whatsoever, ” 

I believe it is essential for those at both the national and state levels who are considering 
modifications to the process for preparing America's teachers to closely examine the above 
statement, as it is precisely the course we intend to follow in Penn^lvania. We all must work to 
make the dream of Tomorrow's Schools of Education a reality. 

In Pennsylvania, the reforms we propose address four areas in the preparation and 
certification of teachers: 

• more challenging admissions standards for schools of education; 

® rigorous academic and curricular standards in teacher-training programs; 
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• higher qualifying examination scores for teacher certification; and 

• alternative routes to teacher certification. 

While states have considered or enacted measures to reform teacher preparation and/or 
certification, no other state has instituted a comprehensive reform package of this magnitude. 
Pennsylvania’s four-pronged initiative, coupled with current professional development and 
recertification efforts, offers a comprehensive strategy to ensure excellence in the classroom. 
Together, these measures provide a check at each sequential step in the teacher preparation and 
certification process. 

A teacher is a student’s guide to a world of learning and knowledge. It is simply common 
sense that a prospective teacher must demonstrate strong commitment to academic excellence in 
order to help our young people achieve the high standards on which the future of this 
Commonwealth rests. When in place, Pennsylvania will require that candidates for 
teacher-training programs complete at least three semesters of college-level, general education 
courses and attain a 3.0 grade point average to be admitted to a teacher-training program. 
Pennsylvania will be the only state to require ALL approved colleges of education to meet this 
rigorous requirement for admissions. 

Recognizing that there will always be students of high promise who develop late, our 
standards allow the institution to enroll up to 10 percent of candidates who do not meet this GPA, 
if exceptional circumstances justify admission. Moreover, candidates who do not attain the 
required GPA certainly have the option to work hard for another semester or more to meet the 
academic challenge of this requirement. But the bottom line is that a teacher must be an example 
of academic excellence to teach students to be excellent. 

The 3.0 requirement is based on college course work exclusive of education courses. 
Many people who have advised us in crafting the proposed standards have noted the problem of 
grade inflation and expressed concern that a 3.0 requirement will encourage even more grade 
inflation. As we examine the problem, it is clear that the liberal arts programs on which the 3.0 
admission requirement will be based have generally maintained rigorous standards. Our State 
System of Higher Education, which produces over half the new teachers in the Commonwealth, 
helped us in this data analysis and demonstrated that system-wide in 1995-96: 

® The average grade in an education course is 3.3 

• The average grade in a humanities course is 2.83 

• The average grade in a mathematics course is 2.30 

• The average grade in a natural science course is 2.49 

At one system university, 78 percent of the grades awarded in education classes were A s, while 
only 18 percent of the grades in English classes were *’A's.” 

Indeed, this trend is reflected nationally as well. According to data collected by the U.S. 
Department of Education from 1992-93 graduates, the average GPA awarded in education 
courses was 3.41 compared to 2.96 in social science courses. It fell to 2.67 in science and 
engineering. 
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The 3.0 requirement, based on liberal arts courses, will be an incentive to prospective 
teachers to genuine academic achievement. We believe that the 3.0 GPA requirement wiU 
encourage prospective teachers to be all they can be as scholars and thinkers, as they prepare to 
be the mentors of our children. / k k 

Our proposed standards will require prospective secondary education teachers to fulfill the 
^e course requirements as their classmates majoring in a specific discipline. This has always 
been best practice in preparing teachers, but many preparing institutions have increased their 
teaching methods requirements at the expense of vital content-area studies. In an analysis of the 
mathematics requirements at fourteen teacher-education programs at public universities, we 
discovered that nearly all of them had less rigorous requirements for a secondary 
education-mathematics degree than for the baccalaureate major. Often a demanding class in 
calculus would be replaced with a “Histoiy of Mathematics” class for prospective teachers, for 
example. Key areas such as Differential Equations, the study of comparative rates of change 
crucial for Advanced Placement work in math and physics, would be part of the baccalaureate 
curriculum but omitted from the teacher’s curriculum. One finds similar erosion of the academic 

content areas in other secondary education preparation programs, especially in the natural 
sciences. 



The teachers who will take our children into the next century - especially in mathematics 
and science - must be masters of their academic areas and unflagging in their intellectual energy 
and commitment. We, therefore, consider it common sense that these professionals to whom we 
entnist our children must fulfill at least the same content-area requirements as their peers majoring 
in libei^ arts disciplines. And the 3.0 grade point average (GPA) necessary to enter the school of 
education must be maintained in both professional educator courses and in the academic discipline 
that the future educator intends to teach. 

We want teachers who understand the principles of learning, but no matter how nurturing 
or clfild-centered a prospective teacher might be, candidates whose knowledge base is so thin as 
to miss veiy elementary questions cannot be entrusted with the education of our youth. What we 
seek in a teacher is a professional with high subject area skills and the abUity to inspire the young 
to learn and achieve. A teacher with weak academic skills caimot help students meet the demands 
of the next centuiy. 

We all must aspire to improve the quality of our teaching force by thinking outside the 
box. We need a route of entry into the teaching profession for those highly qualified individuals 
who do not come to the classroom by the traditional professional educator route. Several other 
states have successfully pioneered alternative certification systems and have thereby greatly 
enriched their teacWng forces. We propose that those who have completed their undergraduate 
or graduate education with academic distinction and have passed the same licensure examinations 
that other prospective teachers take should be allowed to find employment in teaching 
apprenticeship programs at eligible public schools. Alternative certification will enrich our 
classrooms, especially in many of our urban and rural areas, where school officials are often 
hard-pressed to find individuals with the dedication and expertise to serve students in those often 
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challenging environments. 

It is a sad irony that accountants must meet higher licensure standards than our teachers. 
We must make the qualifying scores high enough to be a meaningful indicator of skill. While 
taking account of issues of teacher supply, we will move our qualifying scores towards the 
national average. Pennsylvania teachers should be at least that good. 

Recently, much attention in Washington has focused on education and education reform 
initiatives, such as those that have been embraced by many organizations including the Education 
Leaders Council. As longstanding believers in the notion that our states and locally elected school 
boards should drive education policy, I believe any federal action with respect to new education 
policy should provide for optional state participation in order to encourage rather than restrict 
innovation in education reform. 

For example, the concept of national teacher certification periodically resur&ces as a 
possible way to improve the nation’s teaching force. The Teacher Preparation Initiative I have 
outlined today goes far beyond any measures for national certification currently under 
consideration. 

The National Council for Accreditation of Teacher Education (NCATE) program 
approval process is extremely labor intensive and very expensive for schools that seek the 
council’s accreditation. It places far less emphasis on the rigorous academic quality measures that 
will be required under Pennsylvania’s initiative. NC ATE-approved schools often have courses, 
particularly in mathematics, that are listed as courses for education majors. We fully support, 
indeed have modeled, the Holmes Group’s rejection of the process of “segregating education 
students fi-om other students studying the same discipline or providing them with less challenging 
content...”. While we applaud NCATE’s recent initiative emphasizing performance measures in 
their accreditation process, our proposed 3.0 GPA requirement and higher minimum passing 
scores on certification exams move Pennsylvania far ahead of these efforts. 

Similarly, with only two of the 13 standards established by the National Board to evaluate 
Master Teachers, I am not convinced that this distinction rivals the rigorous content preparation 
that will be required for all teachers under Pennsylvania’s proposal. While we are very interested 
in portfolio assessment and performance assessment, we ask for clearer evidence of the National 
Board’s commitment to the subject mastery of the teachers it certifies. 

As we move into the next century, it is increasingly urgent for the master teachers who 
will inspire and lead their colleagues not only to be competent in their academic disciplines, but to 
excel in them. The sign of a master teacher is not only excellent classroom skills - but as 
common sense dictates - the deep mastery of academic subjects. This mastery is particularly 
important in the areas of science, mathematics, technology, and foreign languages if our teachers 
are to transport our students to the heights of academic achievement realized by many other 
countries. 

While we watch the National Board with interest, we perceive its emphasis, like 
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NCATE’s, to be too weighted in the traditional School of Education mind 
training. Our experience in Pennsylvania has been that NCATE-approved 
education methods courses at the expense of content-area studies vital for 
and professional stature. 



set of methodological 
schools over-emphasize 
teachers' future success 



So today, I urge you to take a close look at what we are working to accomplish in 
Pennsylvania and consider the many implications of additional federal involvement in the 
preparation of our teaching force. Proposals such as that which has been unveUed in Pennsylvania 
wll not by themselves create the level of educational excellence that all of us seek. That is a task 
that students, teachers, parents, professional associations, and state legislatures and policy-makers 
must move forward on together. But by committing ourselves to making good practices the 
norms that are required for becoming a public school teacher, we send a powerful signal of the 
ambitious course that Pennsylvania is taking to ensure that our students will be able to compete 
and excel in the global marketplace of the 21st century. 



#«# 
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I. Introduction: Oral Testimony 

I have been asked to comment on initiatives for improving teacher 
quality and for reducing class size. The class-size issue cannot 
be dealt with briefly. It entails a lot of complex trade-offs in 
particular circumstances. I discuss this matter somewhat more 
fully in my written testimony. Small class-size is mainly 
important in grades one and two, when the teaching of reading is 
paramount. My focus is on improving teacher quality. 



In that effort it would be unwise to spend any taxpayer money 
that finds its way into schools of education. Schools of 
education, are currently the origins of our problems, not their 
solution. 

Still more generally, it is undesirable to channel money to 
administrative entities that are populated by education 
postgraduates or ex-professors of education, all of whom tend to 
share a self-defeating emphasis on process rather than on 
knowledge. Unfortunately, this caveat applies to most state 
departments of education, to most accrediting organizations like 
NCATE, and to many grant -giving organizations like the education 
division of the National Science Foundation. I am told that you 
recently received sound scientific advice about reading not from 
the National Science Foundation, whose education division is 
dominated by ideology, but from the National Institutes of 
Health, which keep a strong connection with mainstream science. 

The powerful status-quo organizations .like education schools and 
state departments of education are perpetuating our problems 
rather than relieving them, because they are animated by guild 
slogans rather than by mainstream science concerning what 
actually works . Independent— minded people within these status- 
quo institutions are silenced by social pressure to insure their 
intellectual conformity. 
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Congress needs to help the public break this intellectual 
monopoly. We should be wary of contributing to its continued 
dominance. When you hear anti-intellectual and anti -knowledge 
slogans like "hands-on instruction,” "higher-order thinking 
skills/* "rote-memorization,” "drill-and-kill, ” etc., my strong 
advice is to harden your hearts, and place your collective hands 
over your wallets and purses. 

In my recent book, "The Schools We Need”, I explained how this 
anti-intellectual monopoly arose, and why it persists despite its 
practical failures. Basically, it persists because sentimental 
ideas about educating young children have come to dominate our 
educational views, not just in education schools, but also, more 
broadly, in American culture. These sentimental ideas go back to 
19th century romanticism — for example to the notion that 
children should grow like plants rather than be molded like clay. 
The term, "Kindergarten,” imported from German romanticism, 
means "Children-garden, ” — that is, a garden where children 
should flourish like plants. Needless to say, this idea was 
contrary to the earlier principles ennunciated by Jefferson that 
public education should steel children against their natural 
impulses, rather than indulge them, and should inculcate habits 
of diligence and rectitude, as well as provide us with enough 
factual knowledge to govern ourselves. 

The short and long of this conflict of ideas has been that 
romantic notions about education, as impractical and unsound as 
they have turned out to be, continue to drive out sounder 
Jeffersonian ideas, and continue to monopolize our schools of 
education. 

For many decades now, natural process has been stressed over 
"artificial” knowledge in our elementary schools. This has been 
a disservice to all our children, but most of all to 
disadvantaged children, who receive little of the enabling 
knowledge they need from their homes. 

The urgency of overcoming this romantic, anti-knowledge tradition 
has led me to some positive suggestions for Federal funding in my 
written testimony. The goal of those suggestions is to give 
existing and future teachers the subject-matter knowledge which 
they have been denied, and which their students need. I suggest 
ways to encourage alternative means of teacher certification, and 
ways to structure state block grants so that they will be 
controlled by subject-matter specialists rather than purveyors of 
process. The strategic aim of these suggestions is not to 
dismantle schools of education, but to give them incentives to 
change. The main goal is to provide teachers with training that 
accords with what mainstream science has shown to work 
effectively. In my written testimony, I have appended some 
remarks on ways to insure such scientific reliability when 
devising specific programs or block grants to the states. 

Thank you. 
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II. Class Size: A Question of Trade-Offs 



The empirical evidence on the benefits of reducing class size is 
so mixed and contradictory, and so disconnected from adequate 
theory, that skepticism is warranted before spending large 
amounts of money without adequate and detailed justification. 

Context sensitivity: Some theoretical explanation is needed for 

the great success of large class sizes in Asia and elsewhere 
(e.g. France) , and the inconclusive evidence favoring smaller 
class size in the United States. The claim that the greater 
ethnic homogeneity of those nations explains this difference is 
not a complete or correct explanation, since in France, for 
example, the non— native ethnic mix in the Paris area is 23 per 
cent, with much higher mixed— ethnic percentages in the lower- 
class suburbs. Yet classes of 35 students produce top results. 
(For example, France was in the highest group with Singapore and 
Japan in the recent TIMSS rankings in math.) 

The correct explanation for these contrasts with the United 
States has probably been offered by Harold Stevenson and James 
Stigler in "The Learning Gap,” namely that the disabling 
diversity of American classrooms is not ethnic or cultural 
diversity, but rather diversity of academic preparation. This 
explanation is compelling. Countries that prohibit social 
promotion and use a core curriculum produce classrooms in which 
all students in the class are ready to learn. This means that 
most instruction can be whole-class instruction during which all 
children participate and learn, and a smaller percentage of 
teacher time is taken up with individual tutoring. Paradoxically, 
more individual attention is possible under such circumstances 
even though the class size is greater. 

In a typical American context, by contrast, where many students 
are not at grade level and others are beyond grade level, each 
student receives less interaction with the teacher and less 
individual attention, even with smaller class size, because the 
teacher is rarely able to engage the class as a whole. While 
some students are being tutored, the rest are being left on their 
own in small-group activities or in isolated seatwork. Under 
these circumstances, making the class smaller by 20 percent would 
be iimensely expensive, but would, even in theory, produce only 
marginal benefits. Clearly, the better solution educationally 
and economically is to insure that all students in a classroom 
are at grade-level with respect to the subject matter. 

Adjustments of class size is an expensive band-aid, compared to 
this more fundamental need. Moreover, money spent on reducing 
class size might be more productively spent on addtional 
specialist teachers in such subjects as science, music, and fine 



An exception to this skeptical conclusion concerns the 
teaching of reading during first and second grades.. Here the 
diversity of progress by students is inherent, . and neither a c 
curriculum nor ' a pol icy of non— social— promotion wil 1 overcome 
that diversity. It has been found that decoding skill is best 
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taught in small subgroups within the class* This argues that 
expenditure on smaller class size is most clearly justified for 
the teaching of reading in grades one and two. 



As I indicated in my prepared oral testimony, the greatest single 
imperative for improving teacher quality is to enhance the 
knowledge base of existing teachers, particularly at the 
preschool and elementary levels. Past inservice efforts of this 
kind have proved enormously successful and popular with teachers. 
Such content-oriented, inservice trainings are not to be confused 
with the latest process-panaceas purveyed during inservice days 
by a large and well-paid cadre of itinerant snake-oil 
salespersons. 

Teachers are greatly helped by and they greatly appreciate 
minicourses in the subject matters they teach, when these are 
conducted by well-qualified specialists in those subject-matters. 
Any inservice program that sponsored such content education for 
teachers would be successful, and would constitute money well 
spent. Such programs would, of course, be all the more valuable 
in locations where there is specificity and clarity about the 
subject matter that the teacher is expected to convey at a 
particular grade level. 

An additional kind of inservice training at the preschool and 
elementary levels needs to be offered in the subject-matter and 
methodology of reading instruction. There is now a clear 
research consensus about the knowledge teachers need to teach all 
children to read. Not only should such training be offered, but, 
in due course, all elementary teachers in the earliest grades 
should pass a qualifying exam on the nature and teaching of 
reading. 

For preschool teachers, there is a special need for inservice 
courses in which they can unlearn some of the developmental 
misinformation conveyed to them in early-childhood courses, and 
publications by the National Association for the Education of 
Young Children, an organization that persists in its romantic 
views of early childhood long after the scientific consensus has 
discredited these views. (See Section VI, below.) 



Teacher certification should mean more than seat time in 
education courses which most prospective teachers find to be a 
waste of time. 

An excellent way to improve teacher quality and indirectly the 
education schools themselves, would be to offer the states a 
well-conceived model program for alternative certification of 
elementary-level teachers. Ideally, such a program would have an 
on-site apprenticeship component, but its distinctive feature 



III. Subject-Matter Programs for Teachers 



IV. Alternative Certification 
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would be a teacher examination which tested candidates for the 
knowledge and competencies that are needed by elementary-level 
teachers • 

The domains of knowledge that the test would cover should be 
outlined in advance with great specificity, so that prospective 
teachers and the institutions that train them could know exactly 
the domains candidates would be tested on. Institutions would 
arise naturally to provide teachers with the needed knowledge, 
and education schools themselves would have an incentive to 
provide such training — a thing which they do not currently do. 

Certification tests for middle school and high school teachers 
could also be developed. But the chief current need is for a 
test that would help insure effective, knowledgeable teaching at 
the elementary level. 

A good certification test for elementary teachers would include: 

1. Knowledge of the current consensus about early-childhood 
development, including the fact that abstract and inferential 
processes start at least by age two, a fact that was not widely 
understood twenty years ago. 

2. Knowledge of research summaries on the relative effectiveness 
of different modes of instruction. 

3. Knowledge of the phoneme system of English and its relation to 
the written code, and of the research consensus on phonemic 
awareness. 

4. Knowledge of the parts of speech and the principles of syntax, 
agreement, penmanship, paragraphing, unity, coherence, and 
emphasis. 

5. Knowledge of mathmatics through grade 8. 

American and world history and geography through 

7 . Knowledge of Science through grade 8 . 

Anyone who could pass such a test would be well prepared to teach 
our children. That only small percentage of current teachers 
could. pass such a test is a commentary on the ineffectualness of 
our education schools. No public interest is served by allowing 
these institutions a monopoly on the process of teacher 
certification, and the public interest would be well served by 
challenging that monopoly through alternative certification. 



V. Desirable Constraints on Block Grants 

If Congress decides to offer block grants to the states for 
educational improvement, it is desirable that strings be attached 
which insure that the money is spent on programs or policies 
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that, according to the scientific consensus, actually work. Many 
programs, (e.g. the whole-language method of teaching reading, 
the theory of multiple intelligences, performance-based 
assessment) do not enjoy a consensus among knowledgeable 
scientists. Rather than offering the states carte blanche, it 
would be desirable to specify a shopping list of scientifically 
approved policies from which the states could choose. As I 
stated in my introductory remarks, it would also be desirable to 
have these policies controlled outside of education schools and 
state departments of education, perhaps by specially created 
boards consisting of mainstream scientists, citizens, and 
teachers. 



VI. Scientific Reliability 

In my policy recommendations, I have stressed that the Congress 
would be wise to decline to fund programs (no matter how 
appealing they may seem at first glance) about which there is not 
a genuine consensus in the mainstream scientific community. To 
support that view, and to give it operational meaning, I am 
providing here an abridged version of remarks on this topic that 
I presented to the California State Board of Education. 

The enormous problem faced in basing policy on research is that 
it is almost impossible to make educational policy that is not 
based on research. Almost every educational practice that has 
ever been pursued has been supported with data by somebody. I 
don't know a single failed policy, ranging from the naturalistic 
teaching of reading, to the open classroom, to the teaching of 
abstract set-theory in third-grade math that hasn't been 
research-based. Experts have advocated almost every conceivable 
practice short of inflicting permanent bodily harm. 

So we need to discriminate between reliable and unreliable 
research. Now it is possible to give some rules of thumb for 
determining scientific reliability, but there is no formula 
adequate to all situations. The distinguished sociologist of 
science, Stephen Cole in his book. Making Science has found a 
continuous spectrum of reliability in most of the natural and 
social sciences. At the core of each disipline, there develops a 
consensus of the learned, and this consensus is highly 
dependable. It is close enough to being right that you can bet 
your life and your children's lives on that core. But out at the 
edge, on the frontier of the discipline, there is a lot of 
disagreement, and we can't tell for sure which rival theory is 
right. When lawmakers say that education policy should be based 
on research, the spirit of the law implies reliable, consensus 
research. Any other interpretation would mean, and has meant, 
carrying out unwarranted human experimentation on our children. 

If this distinction between core and non-core research is rightly 
understood, and if its implications are followed, then I think 
the days of faddism, guruism, partisanship, and unwarranted 
experimentation may be numbered. I'm not saying that research 
can decide the aims of education. In a democracy, those are 
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decided by the people. But core science can determine how best 
to achieve them. Take reading. As a people we have decided that 
we want all our children to read well. Mainstream research has 
been saying for some years that a naturalistic approach cannot 
achieve that goal for all children. The reasons why that core 
research was not heeded is a subject for intellectual and social 
history, some of which I traced in my recent book. The Schools We 
Need . 

I was forced to conclude that in the field of psychology, which 
is the key field for education research, much of what is accepted 
within the educational community has been required to conform to 
a so-called ^constructivist" ideology that does not represent the 
consensus in mainstream psychology, and is almost certainly 
incorrect. One distinguished psychologist who receives grants 
from the education division of the National Science Foundation 
(NSF) expressed dismay at the ideological, anti-empirical 
sermons, as he called them, which he hears at the education 
division of NSF meetings in psychology. 

Insistence upon ideological conformity makes for unreliable 
science. It hinders the best research from getting disseminated 
to the education world — to journalists, policy makers, 
publishers, teachers, and administrators. As a result, there is 
an information gap regarding the findings of mainstream 
psychology as applied to education. 

This is a situation that is reminiscent of what happened to 
biology in the Soviet Union under Lysenkoism, which is a theory 
that bears similarities to constructivism. In Stalin's day, 
Lysenko was the powerful bureaucrat-scientist who controlled 
Soviet biological research, and declined to fund any that didn't 
conform to the received ideology, which consisted in the view 
that nurture can transform nature. During the Lysenko period, 
the dominance of this ideology over disinterested research not 
only retarded Soviet biology, it caused mass starvation. There 
are analogies lurking in that history. Over the door of every 
board of education should be posted the watchword: "Remember 
Lysenko. " 



I»et me illustrate with one recent incident. The premier journal 
of educational research is Educational Researcher . Recently, an 
article was submitted that refuted the claims of situated 
learning. (Situated learning is the supposed scientific basis of 
such teaching methods as project learning, integrated learning 
and thematic learning) . The article also refuted the claims of 
constructivism, which is a supposedly scientific foundation for 
such teaching methods as inquiry learning, discovery learning and 
hands-on learning. After a so-called peer review. Educational 
Ee.s_earcher turned down the article, and agreed to print only a 
section of its critique of situated learning. This decision 
would have been unremarkable except that the three authors of the 
article happened to be among the most distinguished cognitive 
scientists in the world, John Anderson and two other colleagues 
at Carnegie Mellon, Lynn Reder, and Herb Simon. The latter 
happens also to be a Nobel prize winner. 
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No knowledgeable and disinterested person should doubt that 
Anderson, Reder, and Simon are far more likely than their journal 
reviewers to be expressing the consensus view at the core of 
mainstream psychology. It is safe to bet that they are much more 
likely to be right than the peer reviewers chosen by Educational 
Researcher . This is a rather clear example of how educational 
Lysenkoism closes off important and sometimes critical sources of 
scientific information. 

Research can't flourish under such intellectual conformity. It's 
our collective duty to make sure that journalists, educators, and 
policy makers have access to the best information from mainstream 
science. If scientific information had been allowed to flow more 
freely during the past two decades, the school scene would have a 
face than it does now. Math and reading scores would 
almost certainly be higher. 

Over the past decades, educational Lysenkoism has created a 
conflict between the conclusions promulgated widely in education 
and those that are accepted in mainstream psychology. Of 
several such conflicts I shall choose three of the most important 
testing, math, and early education. I intend to be blunt, 
since forthrightness will be more useful to you than tact. I 
won't revisit reading research, since the Committee and its 
advisors have already had the benefit of first-class scientific 
advice, and has acted accordingly, having made policy that is 
consistent with what is agreed on by such top researchers as 
Adams, Foorman, and Stanovich. 

In each of the three cases, I shall briefly outline the conflicts 
between educational Lysenkoism and mainstream science, and then 
list the names of a few highly-regarded scientists whom you 
could consult with confidence. In order to make my comments as 
useful as possible, i will go ahead and make some informed 
predictions about what those top researchers would tell you, and 
I will leave a copy of this presentation behind for your use. I 
got the names by a very simple device. I asked a number of 
highly reputed scientists which colleagues they considered to be 
the most authoritative persons in their field, and I found there 
was wide agreement about those names. As Cole points out, we 
need to depend ultimately on the consensus views of scientists 
who are regarded as tops in their fields by other scientists. 
Should doubt arise as to who those persons are, one should ask 
for guidance from the National Academy of Sciences. It does not 
make sense to depend any longer on the guru-principle. 

Assessment: As you know, there is a rage in education circles 

for so-called performance assessments. Despite the tendency of a 
large body of psychometric research, the current position of the 
educational community is that performance tests are superior to 
multiple-choice tests. Educators and state legislatures have 
hastened to mandate these hugely expensive and unreliable 
instruments as high-stakes, summative assessments. Before 
allocating any money to these tests, I would advise you to 
consult top researchers like Samuel Messick or H. D. Hoover. The 
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answers you get from them will be reliable ones. 



Core research says that performance assessments are the least 
reliable and the most expensive tests that exist. Top scientists 
in the field would advise you against using end-of-year 
performance tests, if your aim is to use assessments that are 
accurate, dependable, and reasonably-priced. Specialists will 
also tell you that almost all the nasty things said about 
multiple choice tests are incorrect. 

This example illustrates an important principle about 
reliability. Scientific consensus is not just a matter of 
counting heads. If you counted all the experts who have gotten 
on board the performance-test bandwagon, they would outnumber by 
far the toilers in the psychometric vineyards who publish 
meticulous articles in the best journals. Counting heads is not 
the way to determine a scientific consensus. The number of 
people who believe in flying saucers is greater than than the 
total number of astrophysicists in the world. 



I am making the perhaps disagreeable point that science is an 

subject, and ought to be so. The consensus that counts 
IS the consensus of the learned. That kind of consensus is 
deterained by disinterested, high-quality peer review in high- 
quality journals, in the end, of course, only evidence and 
argument count in science. But there is evidence and evidence 
argument and argument. It is an uncomfortable thing to say, but 
the average quality and reliability of science in the best 
educational journals is below the quality and reliability of 
science in the best mainstream journals. 



We laypersons cannot judge the quality of research. Figures 
don't lie, but how do we know which figures are accurate, 
complete, and rightly interpreted? Our only recourse is to 
depend on the reputations of the most highly-regarded journals 
and scientists. Sensible persons would not quickly challenge 
Samuel Messick any more than they would challenge a Nobelist like 
Herb Simon. Such highly-regarded sources are not always right, 
but they are far more l.jkejy to be right. The consensus of the 
learned in first-rate scientific work is one of the closest 
connections we have with the reality principle. 



Let me turn to math education. l read a recent report in 
'Education Week" which stated that there were two rival math 
groups in California vying for your approval. On the one side 
there is what Ed Week called the "reform" group who want to put 
in place the standards of the National Council of Teachers of 
Mathematics (NCTM) , and on the other, the so-called "anti-reform" 
group that calls those standards variously "fuzzy math" and 
"whole math." I thought that the tone of the Ed Week report was 
typical of current educational reporting in that the NCTM 
approach, which reflects the dominant view among educators, was 
labeled "reform" while the dissident group that is trying to 
effect change was labeled "anti-reform." That kind of 
ideological bias in reporting is characteristic of the education 
world, and it well illustrates the need for constant vigilance. 
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To this Committee I hardly need to restate the details of the 
math debate. The NCTM group stresses conceptual understanding 
over mindless drill and practice, while the dissident group 
stresses the need for drill and practice leading to mastery. To 
resolve the issue, which researchers should you listen to? Here 
are three suggestions: John Anderson, David Geary, and Robert 

Siegler — three highly distinguished scientists in the 
psychology of math education. What are they likely to tell you? 

I believe you will get strong agreement from them on the 
following points: that varied and repeated practice leading to 
rapid recall and automaticity is necessary to higher-order 
problem-solving skills in both mathematics and the sciences. 

They would probably explain to you that lack of automaticity 
places limits on the mind's channel capacity for higher-order 
problem-solving skills. They would tell you that only 
intelligently directed and repeated practice, leading to fast, 
automatic recall of math facts, and facility in computation and 
algebraic manipulation can one lead to effective real-world 
problem solving. Anderson, Geary, and Siegler would provide you 
with reliable facts, figures, and documentation to support their 
position, and these data would come not just from isolated lab 
experiments, but also from largescale classroom results. If 
these top scientists agreed on all these points, that is the 
consensus you should trust, no matter how many pronouncements to 
the contrary might be made by national educational bodies. 

Speaking of National Educational Bodies brings me to my third and 
last example of conflict between educational research and 
mainstream research. To my mind, it is the most fateful conflict 
of all, since it touches on the general quality of our 
educational system, and its ability to realize the dream of the 
common school, that is, the dream of providing genuine equality 
of educational' opportunity to all students regardless of their 
backgrounds. There is a National Body called the National 
Association for the Education of Young Children, NAEYC. It 
withholds its approval from schools and preschools that fail to 
follow what it calls "Developmentally Appropriate Practice." In 
its policy statements, it considers it developmental ly 
inappropriate for a whole class to listen to a teacher as a 
group, or for children to learn academic topics that are deemed 
too challenging, too advanced, or too ... inappropriate. I have 
heard NAEYC experts state that the Eiffel Tower is 
developmental ly inappropriate, and also James Monroe, though not 
James Madison. 

Who are top researchers to whom you might turn to ask whether 
this position is sound? what does consensus mainstream science 
say about the appropriateness of giving young children 
challenging academic instruction in preschool through third 
grade? Some top scientists would be Rochel Gelman, Jean Handler, 
Robert Siegler, and Sandra Scarr. There are many other names. 

Any scientist who has kept up with this field would tell you that 
there is no foundation in fact or in desirable practice for 
withholding challenging content from young children. 
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Xn my rGCBivb book I discussed bbls discrepancy bebween bbe 
romantic doctrines of the NAEYC and the findings of mainstream 
research* Since the book appeared, the Carnegie Foundation has 
issued a report called "Years of Promise, "which also shows that 
the dominant ideas about developmental appropriateness are not 
science but ideology* The overwhelming evidence against the 
positions of the NAEYC recently caused that body subtly to revise 
its guidelines. But the revision is skin deep, and doesn't 

® retreat has occurred, and even that slight 
shift has not filtered down to experts in early childhood 
education, who still pronounce on " Developmental ly Appropriate 
Practice* " 



What advice would the scientists give? They would certainly 
still current positions of the NAEYC which 
still powerfully dominate the education world. These researchers 
would encourage you to create challenging, content-rich academic 
programs for all young children. They would say that programs 
like Head Start, if fortified with coherent goals and 
academically rich content, and if followed by coherent goals and 
academically rich content in kindergarten, first and second 
grades, that such a policy would enable students to overcome many 
of our current educational defects and inequities. 

I have saved this supremely important topic for my final example 
the pervasive conflict between science on the one side and 
educational ideology on the other* The doctrine of 
Developmentally Appropriate Practice is drummed into almost all 
teachers who take early education courses. The intention is to 
insure caring treatment for young children, yet the ultimate 
effect of the doctrine is to cause social harm. To withhold 
demanding content from young children between preschool and third 
grade has an effect which is quite different from the one 
intended. It leaves advantaged children (who get knowledge at 
home) with boring pablum, and it condemns disadvantaged children 
to a permanent educational handicap that grows worse over time. 

We know that early education can overcome many of these deficits 
and we also know that what is called Developmentally Appropriate' 
Practice can not. " ^ 

point in his recent book on the 
urban ghetto. When Wo£jc ^sappears . Disadvantaged children need 
precisely the sort of learning that is falsely called 
developmentally inappropriate. Not just Black children are being 
penalized by withholding the early knowledge needed for 
educational success. The withholding of an academic and verbal 
focus in early education generally handicaps all children 

ones. As the late, great James Coleman 
showed. It IS ineffective early schooling coupled with economic 
class, not with race or ethnicity, that causes the academic 
achievement-gap. 

"Developmentally Appropriate Practice," has been 
politically. It has played on our love and 
solicitude for young children, it is used as a kind of 
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conversation stopper* If one is told that an educational 
recommendation is "developmentally inappropriate/' one is 
supposed to retreat and remove the offending item from the early 
curriculum* But this retreat has to stop. The romanticism of 
NAEYC is wasting minds and perpetuating social inequities* 

About any policy that pretends to be researched based, the 
following questions should be asked: What do the most respected 

mainstream experts say about these assertions? Is this a 
practice that has proved itself on a large scale? What is the 
consensus of top-notch researchers in the field? Those should be 
the constant questions asked in research-based policy* I hope I 
have helped clarify what the term "research-based" ought to mean 
in practice* I earnestly hope you will follow this great 
principle* 



1. Prose summary: 

E. D. Hirsch, Jr. , is the author of numerous books, including the 
bestsellers CuJltuiiajL Literacy , and The Dictionary of Cultural 
Literacy . Other books by E. D. Hirsch on related subjects are: 
The First Dictionary of Cultural Literacy , and the Core Knowledge 
Series: What Your First - Sixth Grader Needs to Know , and most 
recently. The Schools We Need and Why We Don't Have Them. These 
works have influenced recent educational thought and practice in 
the United States and other countries. Mr. Hirsch is a graduate 
of Cornell University, and holds masters and doctoral degrees 
from Yale University. He began his teaching career at Yale, 
specializing in Romantic Poetry and Literary Theory, and in 1966 
became Professor of English at the University of Virginia, where 
he served twice as chairman of his department. Currently he is 
University Professor of Education and Humanities. In 1977, he 
was elected to the American Academy of Arts and Sciences and in 
1997 to the International Academy of Education. He is the 
recipient of several honorary degrees, has been a Fulbright and a 
Guggenheim fellow, a fellow of the Center for Advanced Study in 
the Behavioral Sciences at Stanford University, a Humanities 
Fellow at Princeton University, a fellow at the Australian 
National University, and an honoree of the Royal Dutch Academy, 
and of the Academia Nazionale dei Lincei in Rome. He receieved 
the biennial QuEST award of the American Federation of Teachers 
in 1997. He has served on many advisory boards including the 
National Council on Educational Research. E. D. Hirsch is 
founder and President of the non-profit Core Knowledge 
Foundation, an organization that is exercising a growing 
influence on American educational reform, with Core Knowledge 
schools in 40 states. 
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I am not currently the recipient of any Federal grant or 
contract, nor have I been a recipient since 1995. 
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2. E. D. Hirsch, Jr., Short vita: 

ISEn: 22 March 1928 in Memphis, Tennessee. 

B. -A. Cornell University, 1950 ; M. A. Yale 
University, 1955; Ph. D. Yale University, . 1957 ; D. Litt. (Hon) 
College, 1989; D. Litt. (Hon) Rhodes College, 1993 d. 

- Litt. (Hon) Marietta College, 1997. ' 

S S»MBhry of CaEsSE! Cornell University 1946-50; University of 
(Cours de la civilisation frangaise) ; U. S. Navy 
1950-52; Yale University ,1953-57; University of .Lnn 1955-56 
(Post graduate study in German philosophy and literature) • 
Instructor. in English, Yale University 1957-61; Assistant' 
Professor, Yale, 1961-64; Associate Professor, Yale 1964-66* 

^ university, of Virginia, 1966 to present; 

Chairman, Department of English, University of Virainia 1968-71 
1981-83; Director of Composition, University of Viriinik 

Professor of English, University of Virginia 
1973 to 1989; Linden Kent Memorial Professor of English. 1989 'to 
present; University Professor of Education and Humanities, 1994 
to present. ' 

^ . QfgssAon^l £ psj,tions; Officer on boards of: The Modern Language 
Association, The American Council of Learned Societies, The ^ ^ 
2? Endowment for. the Humanities, Member, Advisor^ Board: 

InguiEY, fienEg, Literature and 

I^EigEffianfie, Up LitgESEY History, SSL; Member, New Yor)c State 
Board of Regents Advisory Board for Competency Tests in Wr-itina 
1979-85; Member College Board-ETS AdvisLy PaLl for Advanced 
Placempt Tests in English, 1982-86; Consultant, National 
Council on Educational Research (Governing Body of the National 
Institute of Education) , 1983. President, ChaiLan, Core 
Knowledge Foundation, 1986-present. 

Fulbright pre-doctoral fellow (University of Bonn) 195 >=- 
University, 1962-63; Award for "Best Book 
of Explication in 1964" for Inpocence and Exoeriencc: ftr, 

. mtrodMCtiop to BlgJcg (The Explicator Award) ; AdvLory ^mmittee- 
Conference on Theory in Humanistic Studies, American Academy of 
Arts and Sciences, 1968-69; Senior Fellow, National Endowment for 
pe Humanities, 1971-72 , ..-1980-.81; Fellow, Center for the 
Humanities, Wesleyan University, 1973, 1974 ;. Short-Term Fellow of 
Tp puncil of the. pmanities, ' Princeton University, 1976 ; 

Elected to Membership in The American Academy of Arts and 
piences, 1977; Fellow, Center for Advanced Study in the 
phav^ral Sciences, Stanford, 1980-81; Fellow, Center for the 
Humanities, Australian .National University, Canberra 1982* 

Bateson Lerturer Oxford University, 1983; Fellow, Center for 
Mvancp Study of the University of Virginia, 1984-87; Fellow 
^tprlands Institute for Advanced Study in the Humanities and' 
Social Sciences, 1984-85 (Deferred),; Honorand, the Royal Dutch 
pademy of Sciences, 1988. American representative: "Critica e 
Ermeneutica” Accademia Nazionale dei Lincei, Rome, 1996. New York 
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Times "Notable Books of 1996" for The Schools We Need > Fellow, 
International Academy of Education, 1997. The Biennial QUEST 
Award for Outastanding Contributions to Education, American 
Federation of Teachers, 1997. 

Family : Wife, Mary Pope Hirsch; children, Eric (1957), John 
(1959), Frederick, (1960), Elizabeth (1962). 



Wordsworth and Schell ina: A Typological Study of Romanticism (New 
Haven: Yale University Press, 1960) . 

Innocence and Experience: An Introduction to Blake (New Haven: 
Yale University Press, 1964). Second Edition: (Chicago: 
University of Chicago Press, 1975). 

Validity in Interpretation (New Haven: Yale University Press, 

1967) . German Translation, Prinzipien der Interpretation . 
translated by Adelaide Anne Spflth (Munich: Wilhelm Fink Verlag, 
1972); Italian Translation, Teoria dell * interpretazione e 
crltica letteraria . translated with 30-page introduction, by 
Gaetano Prampolini (Bologna: SocietA editrice il Mulino, 1973) . 
Hungarian translation, A Hermeneutika ElmAlete, Translated by 
Fabiny Tibor, et al. (Szged: Kiadja a J6zsef Atilla 
TudomAnyegyetem Usszehasonlit6, 1987) 

Th^ Alms of Interpretation (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 
1976) ; Phoenix (paperback) edition (Chicago, University of 
Chicago Press, 1978). Italian translation. Come si interpret a un 
t_e_sl:o translated by Lido ValdrA with 20-page introduction by E. 
Garulli (Rome: Armando Armando editore, 1978) . Hungarian 
translation, A Hermeneutika ElmAlete . Translated by Fabiny Tibor, 
et al. (Szged: Kiadja a J6zsef Atilla TudomAnyegyetem 
Usszehasonlit6, 1987) 

The Philosophy of Composition (Chicago: University of Chicago 
Press, 1977) . Phoenix (paperback) edition, (Chicago: University 
of Chicago Press, 1978) . 

Cultural Literacy: What Every American Needs to Know (Boston: 
Houghton-Mif f lin, 1987). Paperback, with a new preface and 
expanded appendix, (New York: Vintage Books, 1988) Translated 
into Japanese, 1988, into Chinese, 1989. 

The Dictionary of Cultural Literacy . with Joseph Kett and James 
Trefil (Boston: Houghton-Mif f lin, 1988) . Versions in Swedish, 
German, and Dutch. Second edition, 1993. 

A Mrst Dictionary of Cultural Literacy , with William Rowland and 
Michael Stanford (Boston: Houghton Mifflin, 1989) . Second 
edition, 1997 . 
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Co-editor, B g oXs to Build On, (New York, Doubleday, 1996) 
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Wh§t Your Kinderaartner Needs to Know (1996) 
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A wave of enthusiasm for reducing class size is sweeping across the country. This 
move appears to be misguided. I wish to make a single point in my testimony today: 

Existing evidence indicates that achievement for the typical student will be 
unaffected by instituting the types of class size reductions that have been recently 
proposed or undertaken. The most noticeable feature of policies to reduce 
overall class sizes will be a dramatic increase in the costs of schooling, an 
increase unaccompanied by achievement gains. 

This conclusion is frequently greeted with surprise, but it should not be. Class size has been 
steadily reduced for a long period of time with no evidence of overall achievement gains. 
Moreover, the effects of class size have been studied more intensively than any other aspect of 
schools, and this extensive research simply does not offer support for the types of policies to 
reduce class size that have been proposed. Broadly reducing class sizes is extraordinarily 
expensive and, based on years of research and experience, very ineffective. 

I personally believe that there are powerful reasons for us as a Nation to expand and 
improve investment in h uman capital. The strength and vitality of our economy depends 
importantly on having a skilled workforce that can compete in the international economy. 
Acknowledging the need for investment does not, however, lead to unqualified support for any 
policies labeled "investment in our youth" or "school improvement." Recent policy discussions 
have been laced with programs that fundamentally involve haphazard and ineffective spending 
on schools and that offer little hope for gains in achievement. The current set of class size 
proposals falls into this category. 

People suppor ting broad class size reductions generally point to a few studies or a few 
experiences that suggest improved performance with smaller classes and then rely on the 
"obviousness" of the proposed policies to carry the day. A thorough review of the scientific 
evidence provides no support for broad programs of class size reduction. This summary 
provides a s ummar y of evidence that is detailed in my full testimony. 
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1. We have extensive experience with class size reduction and it has NOT 
worked. 

Between 1950 and 1995, pupil-teacher ratios fell by 35 percent. While we do not have 
information about student achievement for this entire period, the information that we have 
from 1970 for the National Assessment of Educational Progress (NAEP) indicates that our 17- 
year-olds were performing roughly the same in 1996 as in 1970. There are some differences 
by subject area, but the overall picture is one of stagnant perfor man ce 

The aggregate trends cannot be explained away by a worsening of students over time. 
While some family factors have worsened - increased child poverty and fewer two parent 
families, others have improved - more educated parents and smaller families. 

Nor does appeal to the increases in special education explain the ineffectiveness of past 
reductions in class size and increases in spending. Even though special education is more 
expensive than regular education and even though it is an increasingly inqiortant issue, it 
simply is not large enough to rationalize past resource growth. 



2. International experience suggests NO relationship between pupil- 
teacher ratios and student performance. 

Dramatic differences in pupil-teacher ratios and in class sizes across countries are 
unrelated to measures of mathematics and science achievement. While there are many 
differences across counUies that are difficult to adjust for in any analysis, there are also large 
differences in pupil-teacher ratios. These differences hold the possibility of understanding the 
effects of class size on performance, but - quite surprisingly - the international differences 
suggest a slight positive relationship between pupil-teacher ratios and student achievement. 
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3. Extensive econometric investigation show NO relationship between 
class size and student performance. 

Extensive statistical investigation of the relationship between class size and student 
performance shows as many positive as negative estimates. With close to 300 separate 
estimates of the effect of class size, there is no reason to expect performance improvements 
from lowering class sizes. Moreover j because of the controversial nature of these conclusions, 
they have been carefully scrutinized - and the policy conclusions remain unaffected. 

These studies are in^rtant because they provide detailed views of differences across 
classrooms - views that separate the influence of schools from that of fEunily, peers, and other 
factors. As a group, they cover the influence of class size on a variety of student outcomes, on 
performance at different grades, and on achievement in different kinds of schools add different 
areas of the country. In sum, they provide broad and solid evidence. 

4. Project STAR in Tennessee does NOT support overall reductions in 
class size except perhaps at kindergarten. 

Much of the current enthusiasm for reductions in class size is supported by references 
to the results of a random-assignment experimental program in the State of Tennessee in the 
midl980s. The common reference to this program. Project STAR, is an assertion that the 
positive results there justify a variety of overall reductions in class size. 

The study is conceptually simple, even if some questions about its actual 
in] 5 )lementation remain. Students in the STAR experiment were randomly assigned to small 
classes (13-17 students) or large classes (21-25 students with or without aides). They were 
kept in these small or large classes from kindergarten through third grade, and their 
achievement was measured at the end of each year. 

The STAR data are best summarized by Figure 1 (and corresponding figures from my 
full testimony). At the end of kindergarten, kids in small classes score better than those in 
large classes. They then r naintain this differential for the next three years. 
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If smaller classes were valuable in each grade, the achievement gap would widen. It 
does not. In fact, the gap remains essentially unchanged through the sixth grade, even though 
the experimental students from the small classes return to larger classes for the fourth through 
sixth grades. The inescapable conclusion is that the smaller classes at best matter in 
kindergarten. (There are con^lications with the experiment that lead to uncertainty about even 
this modest conclusion). 

ThejSTAR data suggest that perhaps achievement would improve if kindergarten classes 
were moved to sizes considerably below today’s average. The data do not suggest that 
improvements will result from class size reductions at later grades. Nor do they suggest that 
more modest reductions, say to 18 or 20 students per class, will yield achievement gains. The 
STAR evidence pertains to a one-third reduction in class size, a reduction approximately equal 
to the overall decline in pupil-teacher ratios between 1950 and today. 



Figure 1. Project STAR results 

Stanford Achievement Test - math 




-Q- small class -o«- regular class -a- regular + aide 
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5. The quality of the teacher is much more important than class size. 

Considerable evidence shows that by £ar the largest differences in the impact of schools 
on student achievement relate to differences in the quality of teachers. Thus, whether or not 
large-scale reductions in class sizes help or hurt will depend mostly on whether or not any new 
teachers are better or worse than the existing teachers. 

Unfortunately, the current organization of schools: and incentives to hire and retain 
teachers do little to ensure that the teacher force will improve. Simply grafting on different 
certification requirements are also unlikely to work. If we are to have a real impact on 
teaching, we must evaluate actual teaching performance and use such evaluations in school 
decisions. We cannot rely on requirements for entry, but must switch to using actual 
performance in the classroom. 

6. WhUe sUver bullets do not exist, far superior approaches are available. 

The Federal government is in a unique position to initiate programs that promise true 
improvement in OUT schools. They are not programs diat mandate or push local schools to 
adopt particular approaches - such as lowering overall class sizes or altering the certification 
of teachers. Instead they are programs that develop information about improved incentives in 
schools. 

The largest impediment to any constructive change in schools is that nobody in today’s 
schools has much of an incentive to improve student performance. Careers simply are not 
made on the basis of student outcomes. The flow of resources is not related positively to 
performance - indeed it is more likely to be perversely related to performance. The 
unfortunate fact is, however, that we have little experience with alternative incentive 
structures. 

The most productive use of Federal funds would be to conduct a series of experiments 
that could be used to evaluate improvements. Minimally, instead of funding lowered class 
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The Evidence on Class Size 

Eric A. Hannshek’ 



No topic in education has received the public and professional attention that class size has 
received. Intere^ in r^ucing class size is sweeping the country. Calls for reductions in class 
sizes are a rallying point for parents, teachers, and administrators across the nation, and 
politicians have ni^ed to claim credit for introducing policies aimed at reducing class sizes. The 
pupil-teacher ratio in a district, for example, is ftequently used as the fimdamental metric for 
quality, and comparisons across districts become indices of equity. Yet, the surprising £^t is that 
the enormous amount of research devoted to studying class size has foiled to make a very 
convincing c^e that reducing class size is likely to improve student performance. It will increase 
costs dramatically, but performance is another matter. 

A prime re^on for the attention to class size is that it represents such an extremely 
conv^ent policy instrument, one amenable to general political action. A legislature or a court, 
wishing to alter student outcomes, can easily specily changes in class sizes - while other 
poteiitial policy changes are much more difficult to effect The rediscovery and publicizing of 
pu^ye positive findings fiom experimental evidence (Mosteller 1995) has ^arently provided 
sufficient scientific support so that legislators can confidently pursue politically popular 
programs either mandating smaller classes or providing substantial fiscal incentives for 
reductions. 

The findings of the general ineffectiveness of reducing class sizes tend to be controversial 
II for M other reason than they tend to defy common sense, conventional wisdom, and highly 
^blicized accounts of the available scientific evidence. Unfortunately, in order to siqiport calls 
or c a^ size reductions, there has been a tendency to pick and choose among available studies 
and eviitence. Therefore, it is useful to review the existing evidence and to reconcile the varying 
conceptions of what might be expected fi’om class size reductions. 

The first section begins with what aggregate data indicate about the effectiveness of class 
size policies. Teachers have been used with increasing intensity throughout the 20"’ century, 
“taking the current push for smaller classes more of an extension of past policies than something 
new. Oyer the period that student achievement data are available (the past quarter century) there 
^ no discernible improvemmts in performance even though there have been large and steady 
oeclmes in pupil-teacher ratios. 



The second section revievre international data. The countries of the world employ 
surpnsmgly different ways of running their schooling systems, including very difife r^n t pupil- 
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teacher ratios. When combined with data on student performance, however, the wide 
discrepancies in pupil-teacher ratios show little relationship to achievement 

The third section summarizes the available extensive econometric evidence about the 
effectiveness of reducing class sizes. This evidence, >^ch incorporates almost 300 different 
estimates of the effect of altering class size on achievement, gives no indication that general 
reductions in class size will yield any average improvement in student achievement These 
studies, by separating out the influences of families and other school factors, effectively eliminate 
the primary interpretative concerns raised with the aggregate data. The lack of evidence about 
class size effects resulting from viewing achievement differences across individual classrooms is 
particularly persuasive. 

The fourth section turns to the evidence developed in Project STAR, an experiment 
conducted by the State of Teimessee in the midi 980s. This work involved direct comparisons of 
achievement by students randomly assigned to small (13-17 students) and large classes (21-25 
students) in kindergarten through third grade. While there is some ambiguity, the overall 
findings suggest that small kindergartens (15 students per teacher) ihight improve initial learning 
but that additional resources in later grades did not have a significant influence on the growth in 
student achievement. This work and related follow-up analyses in Tennessee, summarized in 
Mosteller (1995), form much of the scientific basis for the current political debates. 
Unfortunately, most of the policy discussions go considerably beyond the experimental evidence. 

The final section provides possible interpretations for the lack of any results from 
reducing class size. It then relates the evidence to prospective educational policies. 
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It « common to hear it said that "it is not surprising that achievement is what it 

ShS? u In reaUty it is just the history of 

ad^ teachers wthout any commensurate increases in student achievement that makes 
a &toazpnma facie case about the ineffectiveness of class size policies. 

nf rh. ^ consistent and dramatic fells in pupil-teacher ratios over most 

impr of pupil-teacher ratios for the period 
»th Penod the overall pupU-teadier ratio fell 35 percent. This £line 

of drops in the pupil-teacher ratio at both the elementary and the 

of chJriTb^yTL^* « a problem 

or Class size today, there must have been larger problems in the past. 



Figure 1. Pupil-Teacher Ratios 
Overall and elementary and secondary 
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percentage rises in recent pmods, reaching 85 percent in the period 1970-90.* In other 
words, the reductions in pupii-teach^ ratios shown in figure 1 do translate into strong 
effects on spending. 

While instructional staff salaries and odier spending moved together over the 
long period, it is also clear from figure 2 that nonsalary spending has grown more 
rapidly in the past two decades. Thus, the total growth in spending per pupil is not 
linked in any simple, mechanical way to pupil-teacher ratios, even though increased 
intensity of instructional staff obviously is an important element.^ 

The other component of the basic aggregate picture is the pattern of student 
performance. While we do not have representative student adiievement data over the 
entire century, the National Assessment of Educational Progress (NAEP) does provide 
data since the 1970$.^ Figures 3-5 display the patterns of NAEP scores in mathematics, 
science, and reading. These scores are provid^ for all 17-year-olds and for separate 
racial and ethnic groups. Three aspects stand out. First, overall performance is 
^approximately the same in 1970 as it is in the midl990s. While some differences in 
patterns exist across the subject areas, the composite picture is one of flat scores over 
the quarter of a century covered by testing. Second, there has been some convergence 



*Tbe change in spending over the period 1970-90 is complicated by fact that the school age 
population actually declined from the mid-1970s throu^ the mid-1980s. As the population declined, 
school systems t^ed to keq> die same numbers of teachers, leading to a decline in the pupil-teadier 
ratio. With die increase in s^ent population, however, there was no tendency for the pupil^teacher 
ratio to increase. For just die 1980-90 period, increased intensity of teachers accounted for 34 percmit 
of the growth in total instructional staff spending (Hanushek and Rivkin 1997). 

^While no syst^natic analysis is available, it seems plausible that the increased intensity of 
instructional personnel is direcdy rdated to parallel increases in noninstructional personnel. At least a 
portion of die increase in odier costs is undoubtedly attributable to various legal changes including 
mandates for special education (see bdow) and desegregation dforts. 

^A longer time series can be constructed from the Scholastic Aptitude Test (SAT), although 
using diose data introduces some added interpr^ive issues. The SAT actually fell dramatically from 
die mid-1960s until die end of die 1970s-suggesting that the achievement decline in the NAEP data 
neglects an eariier period of achievemmit fell off. The primary interpretive issue, however, revolves 
t around die voluntary nature of die SAT and the increase in the proportion of high school seniors taking 
die test. The SAT is taken by a selective group of students vdio wish to enter conqietitive colleges and 
universities. As die.proportion taking die test rises, so the hypothesis goes, an increasingly lower 
achieving group will be drawn into die test, leading to lower scores purely because of changes in test 
taking. While die exact magnitude of any such effects is uncertain, it seems clear that this change in 
selectivity has caused some of die SAT decline but not all of it (e.g., see Wirtz et al. 1977; 
Congressional Budg^ Office, 1986). 
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of scores between whites and either blacks or Hispanics. For the period up to 1990, 
the average black*white gap across subject areas narrowed by 0.4 standard deviations 
(Hauser and Huang 1996), even though the differences remain substantial. Third, the 
convergence of scores by race and ethnic groups may have stopped during the 1990s. 
In fact, since 1990 there has been a noticeable widening of the racial and ethnic 
achievement gaps not captured in the calculations above. 

The challenge is to reconcile the data on pupil*teacher ratios and resources with 
the data on student outcomes. On the surface, they suggest that increases in the 
intensity of teachers and the commensurate increases in spending have had minimal 
effect on student achievement. But a variety of explanations have been suggested to 
explain how these data could arise for reasons other than the general ineffectiveness of 
reduced class size. 
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Fig. 3-Mathematics Achievement (NAEP) 

17-year-olds by race/ethniclty:1 973-96 




All students -e- Black Hispanic -A- White 
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Fig. 4-Science Achievement (NAEP) 

17-year-olds by race/ethnicity: 1970-96 




** All students -e- Black — g— Hispanic —A— White 
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Fig. 5-Reading Achievement (NAEP) 

17-year-olds by race/ethnicity; 197 1-96 




All students Black — ^ Hispanic ' A White 
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Table 1/ Changes in family characteristics, 1960-1990 





1970 


1980 


1990 


% children in poverty 


14.9 


17.9 


19.9 


% children under 1 8 years old 
living with both parents. 


85 


77 


73 


% high school graduate or 
more, population age 25-29 


73.8 


84.5 


85.7 


% families with children with 3 
or more children 


36.3 


22.9 


20.1 



Source: U,S, Statistical Abstract, 1992 



A. Changes in the student population 



One simple explanation for why added resources yield no apparent performance 
improvement is that students are more poorly prepared or motivated for school, 
requiring added resources just to stay even. To bolster this view, some point to the 
increases in children living in single-parent families and the related increases in child 
poverty rates-both of which are hypothesized to lead to lower student achievement. 
Table 1 displays these major changes. Between 1970 and 1990, children living in 
poverty famihes rose from 14.9 to 19.9 percent, while children living with both parents 
declined from 85 to 73 percent. But, there have also been other trends that appear to be 
positive forces on student achievement. As Table 1 also shows, family sizes have 
fallen, and parental education levels have improved. Over the same period, adults aged 
25-29 with a high school or greater level of schooling went from 74 to 86 percent (up 
from 61 percent in 1960). Moreover, among ail families with children, the percentage 
with three or more children feU from 36 to 20 percent. 



It is difficult to know how to net out these opposing trends with any accuracy, 
xtensiye research, beginning with the Coleman Report (Coleman et al. 1966) and 
wntouing through today (Hanushek 1997), has demonstrated that differences in 
ramihes are very important for student achievement. Most of these studies have not 
ocused their primary attention on families, however, and thus have not delved very far 
into the measurement and structure of any family influences. Instead, it appears that 
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most have been willing to employ whatever measure of fEunily structure or socio> 
economic status might be available. Mayer (1997) suggests that the direct causal 
impact of family income might be fairly small and that the past works have more 
identified associations than true causal impacts. This analysis, nonetheless, cannot 
conclusively indicate whether or not there have been trends in the underlying causal 
factors (that are correlated in cross-sections with income). Hanushek (1992) indicates 
that family size may have particularly powerful effects on achievement and indeed may 
be partly responsible for the narrowing in black-white achievement indicated in Figures 
2-4, but again it is difficult to compare the influence of the various trends that have 
been identified. 

Grissmer et al. (1994) attempts to sort out the various factors. That analysis 
uses econometric techniques to estimate how various family factors influence children's 
achievement. It then jqxplies these cross-sectionally estimated regression coefficients as 
weights to the trended family background factors identified above. Their overall 
findings are that black students performed better over time than would be expected 
from the trends in black family factors. They attribute this better performance to 
improvements in schools. On the other hand, white students performed worse over 
time than would expected, leading presumably to the opposite conclusion that schools 
for the majority of students actually got worse over time. 

There are again reasons to be skeptical about these results. First, they do not 
observe or measure differences in schools but instead simply attribute unexplained 
residual differences in the predicted and observed trends to school factors. In reality 
any factor that affects achievement, that is unmeasured, and that has changed over their 
analysis period would be mixed with any school effects. Second, in estimating the 
cross-sectional models that provide the weights for the trending funily factors, no 
direct measures of school inputs are included. In the standard analysis of misspecified 
econometric models, this omission will lead to biased estimates of the influence of 
family factors if school factors are correlated with the included family factors in the 
cross-sectional data that underlie their estimation. For example, better educated parents 
might systematically tend to place their children in bett^ schools. In this simple 
example, a portion of the effects of schools will be incorrectly attributed to the 
education of parents.^ Such biased estimates will lead to inappropriate weights for the 
trended family iq>uts and will limit the ability to infer anything about the true changes 



^While it is sometimes possible to ascertain how such statistical misspecification affects tiie 
estimated results, the complications here - with multiple factors omitted from the modeling of 
achievement - make that impossible. 
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in student inputs over time. Third, one must believe either that the factors identified 
are the true causal influences (cf. Mayer 1997) or that they maintain a constant 
relationship with the true causal influences. 

In sum, a variety of changes in i^unily inputs has occurred over time, making it 
possible that a portion of the increased school resources has gone to o£^t adverse 
factors. The evidence is nonetheless quite inconclusive about even the direction of any 
trend effects, let alone the magnitude. At the same time, the only available quantitative 
estimates indicate that changing family effects are unable to offset the Jarge observed 
changes in pupil-teacher ratios and school resources. Indeed, for the nation as a whole, 
these trends are estimated to have worked in the opposite direction, making the 
performance of schools appear better than it was. Thus, the most frequently given 
explanation for the perceived ineffectiveness of lustoiic resource policies does not 
resolve the puzzle. 

B. Special Education and the Changing Structure of Schools 

The discussion until now has focused on pupil-teacher ratios, but pupil-teacher 
ratios are not the same as class sizes. These data on pupil-teacher ratios reflect the total 
number of teachers and the total number of students at anytime, not the utilization of 
these. Take a trivial example. Consider a district that only has two teachers, one of 
whom spends all day in class with the available students and the other of whom is 
dq>artment head and spends all day evaluating the lesson plans of the classroom 
teacher. In this case, the pupil-teacher ratio is half that of the class size seen by 
students. More to the point, if teachers are required to meet fewer classes during the 
^y than the number of classes each student ta^, the pupil-teacher ratio will again be 
less than the average class size. Thus, many people correctly note that typical class 
sizes observed in schools tend to be larger than the measured pupil-teacher ratio. 

The only data that are available over time reflect pupil-teacher ratios. This 
situation is quite natural, because reporting on actual class sizes requires surveying 
individual districts about their assignment practices. It is not sufficient to have just the 
readily available data about numbers of teachers and students. Moreover, class sizes 
^111 be influenced by the range of choices given to students and the number of separate 
courses that individual students are taking. The conceptual ideal behind any 
iheasurement is itself not well defined because measuring the actual class sizes faced by 
students requires a variety of decisions about which classes to count and which not to 
count. For example, should physical education courses be counted? driver’s education? 
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ami so forA. This discussion is not meant to inq>ly Aat we would not like to have data 
about Ae varying aspects of sdiools Aat influence assignments and class sizes. It 
merely provides an e;q)lanation for why class size data have never been readily 
available. 

Having described Ae difierences, however, it remains to be seen how large Ae 
influence of any divergence of class size and pupil-teacher ratios might be on Ae 
aggregate trends previously discussed. In order to influence Ae trends (as opposed to 
Ae observed level during any period), it must be the case that Ae relationship between 
pupil-teacher ratios and class sizes is changing over time. While this relationship could 
change for a variety of reasons from altered wotk days for teadiers to e;q)anded 
curricular offerings, one possible influence - Ae increased emphasis on special 
education - has received Ae most attention. 

The growA in students wiA identified handicaps coiq)led wiA legal requirements 
for proviAng educationd services for Aem has increased Ae size of Ae special 
education sector. Therefore, Ae expansion of Ae more staff-intensive special education 
sector could reduce Ae overall pupil-teacher ratio wiAout commensurate decreases in 
regular class sizes. To Ae extent Aat mandated programming for handicapped sAdents 
is driving Ae fall in Ae pupil-teacher ratio, regular class sizes may not be declining 
and, by extension, one mig^t not e)qpect any improvement in measured student 
performance.^ Tliis section, which draws on Ae Hanushek and Rivkin (1997) analysis, 
provides a simple analysis of Ae potential importance of special education in e^laining 
Ae pupil-teacher ratio fidl and commensurate increase in educational e?q)enAture. 

Concerns about Ae education of children wiA boA physical and mental 
disabilities were translated into federal law wiA Ae enactment of Ae Individuals WiA 
Disabilities Education Act (IDEA) inl976.^ This Act prescribed a series of diagnostics, 
counseling activities, and services to be provided for hanAoqqped sAdents. To 
implement this and subsequent laws and regulations, school systems expanded staff and 
programs, developing entirely new administrative structures in many cases. The 



^Vhile little evidence is available, it is frequently asserted that special education students are 
not generally included in tests and other measures of p^formance. Therefore, in assessing 
performance, it would be appropriate to link e^qienditure on regular-instruction students widi their test 
performance. On die performance side, however, if a larger proportion of students are identified as 
special education and if diese are gently students v/ho would perform poorly on tests, the shift to 
increased special education over time should lead to goieral increases in test scores ceteris paribus, 

^e Act, P.L. 94-142, was originally titled the Education for All Handicapped Childroi Act. 
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general thrust of the educational services has been to provide regular classroom 
instruction where possible ("mainstreaming”) along with specialized instruction to deal 
with specific needs. The existence of partial categorical funding from outside and of 
intensive instruction for individual students creates incentives for school systems to 
e^and the population of identified special education students and incentives for parents 
to seek admission of their children into special education programs (see 
Hartman[1980], Monk[1990]). The result has. been growth of students classified as 
special education students even as the total student population was falling. 

The aggregate changes between 1978 and 1990 in the population identified as 
disabled is shown in Table 2.^ Despite the fact that overall public school enrollment 
declines by over 1 .5 million students between 1980 and 1990, the number of students 
classified as disabled increases from 4.0 million in 1980 to 4.7 million in 1990. 
Dierefore the percentage of students classified as disabled increases from 9.7 to 1 1 .6 
percent during this period. Moreover, the number of special education teachers 
increases much more r^dly than the number of children classified as disabled. Table 
2 shows that the number of special education teachers and other instructional staff 
increases by over 50 percent between 1978 and 1990;^ special education teachers rise 
from 195,000 to 308,000 while other special education instructional personnel 
(including teacher aides) rise from 140,000 to 220, (XK). Noninstructional special 
education staff, while rising before 1980, remains roughly constant during the 1980s. 

These numbers suggest that the previously noted decline in the pupil-teacher and 
pupil-staff ratios during the 1980s might have been due to a growth in the number of 
students receiving special education services and to an increase in the intensity of 
special education (i.e., a decrease in the effective pupil-teacher ratio for special 
education). While it is not possible to calculate directly special education intensity 
(since many of the students classified as disabled attend regular classes for much of the 
day), the maximum impact of the special education changes on overall pupil-teacher 
and •’Staff ratios can be estimated. Specifically, by assuming historic values for special 
education students, instructional st^, and classroom teachers, we can roughly 
approximate the impact of the growth in special education on the overall ratios. 



. special education comes from annual rqx>iis requir^ as part of the Individuals With 

i^ilities Education Act of 1976. Prior to this Act, no consistait data on handicapped students or 
ntwr schooling are available. 

d accounting for special education personnel is frequently difficult, suggesting that these 

«a contain more error than foe other aggr^ate data presented. 
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Table 2. Special Education Population and School Personnel: 1980-1990 



Year 


Disabled 
Children 
(age 0-21 
years) 
[1.000s] 


Percentage 

of 

Elementary- 


Special Education Personnel 
[1.000s] 


Secondary 

Students 


Teachers 


Other 

Instructional 


Noninstructional 


1978 


3,777 


8.7 


195 


140 


32 


1979 


3,919 


9.2 


203 


178 


37 


1980 


4,036 


9.7 


221 


159 


56 


1981 


4,178 


10.2 


233 


167 


40 


1982 


4,233 


10.6 


235 


168 


46 


1983 


4,298 


10.9 


241 


168 


57 


1984 


4,341 


11.1 


248 


173 


53 


1985 


4,363 


11.1 


275 


172 


54 


1986 


4,370 


11.1 


292 


183 


47 


1987 


4,422 


11.1 


296 


175 


48 


1988 


4,494 


11.2 


301 


192 


49 


1989 


4,587 


11.4 


303 


208 


48 


1990 


4,688 


11.6 


308 


220 


53 



Source: U.S. Department of Education, To Assure the Free Appropriate Public 

Education of M Children with Disabilities, Thirteenth Annual Report to 
Congress on the Implementation of the Individuals with Disabilities 
Education Act, 1 991 , p. 4, for student numbers and various individual 
annual reports for teachers and other personnel. 
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Table 3. Estimated Effects of Changes in Special Education on Pupil-Teacher 
Ratios: 1980-1990 



Year 


Actual 

Pupil- 

Teacher 

Ratio 


Overall pupil-teacher 
ratio if special education 
pupil-teacher ratio had 
remained at 1980 level 


Overall pupil-teacher ratio if 
special location pupil- 
teacher ratio and proportion of 
students classified as disabled 
had remained at 1980 levels 


1980 


19.1 


19.1 


19.1 


1990 


17.2 


17.6 


17.9 





As shown in Table 3, the actual pupil-teacher ratio counting all students and 
teachere for the years 1980 and 1990 falls from 19.1 to 17.2— a decline of ten percent. 
The third column estimates what the overall pupil-teacher ratio would have been in 
1990 if the observed special education pupil-teacher ratio had remained at its 1980 level 
instep of falling. TTie last column shows what the 1990 pupil-teacher ratio would have 
been if, additionally, the proportion of students classified as disabled would have 
remained at the 1980 level instead of climbing as it did. The simulations indicate that 
most of the fall in die pupil-teacher ratio during this period was not caused by the 
e^ansion of special education. If the proportion of students classified as and 

the observed special education pupil-teacher ratio had remained constant, the ag^gate 
pupil-teacher ratio would have fallen at least to 17.9. In other words, by these 
calculations just over one third of the fall in the pupil-teacher ratio could possibly be 
attributed to increases in special education. 

These calculations are designed to investigate how large the effect of special 
education could be on pupil-teacher and pupil-staff ratios. TTie overall conclusion is 
that special education could have had a significant effect, but that much more has also 
been going on during recent times. In terms of the basic issue of flat student 
performance over recent decades, it is also clear that this remains a puzzle with respect 
to r^ources and class sizes, because there have been clear increases in resources 
available for those in regular classrooms. 
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C* Black-White Differentials 

An alternative intexpretation of the trends follows the observation that there has 
been a noticeable narrowing of the racial gap in NAEP performance, particularly 
during the 1980s. A variety of commentators have taken this as evidence that school 
resources have an important effect. They point in particular to the increase in federal 
compensatory programs during the 1970s and 1980s, including Title 1 and Head Start. 
By this argument, since these programs were aimed at disadvantaged students and since 
blacks and IBspanics are disproportionately disadvantaged, the narrowing of the 
differential merely reflects the importance of resources. 

One problem with this argument is, however, the magnitude of specific 
programs for the disadvantaged. At the federal level, where people employing this 
argument generally point, compensatory education spending amounted to just $7 billion 
in 1995. These programs go to poor students of all race and ethnic groups, so they do 
not just help racial and ethnic minorities. Moreover, the amount is relatively small, 
compared to total spending on elementary and secondary schools of over $300 billion.^ 

Cook and Evans (1996) analyze the black- white achievement differential using 
the panel of NAEP data. They attempt to decompose the differences in performance 
into family, school and other factors. Their analysis indicates that school resources and 
specific school-wide factors cannot account for the narrowing of the gap. In related 
analysis, Grogger (1996) analyzes the effects of specific school resources on black- 
white differences in earnings. He also concludes that school resources have not had a 
significant effect on these differences. Furthermore, there is no indication that pupil- 
teacher ratios have a significant effect on subsequent earnings by students. 

Again, while there is some surface plausibility to the general arguments, detailed 
analysis does not confirm them. 

D. Summary of Aggregate Trends 

The available evidence and data suggest some uncertainty about the underlying 
forces related to families, school organization, class size, and achievement. Allowing 
for changes in family background and in special education, however, it remains 



^The federal government has other relevant programs: Head Start added $3.5 billion, and child 
nutrition was $7.6 billion. Such expenditures, even if included in the totals for elementary and 
secondary spending, still yield small relative total spending. 
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difficult to make a case for reduced class sizes from the aggregate Hnta a natura l 
experiment in class size reduction has been on-going for a long period of time, and 
overall achievement data do not suggest that it has been a productive policy to pursue. 
Nonetheless, die aggregate data are quite limited, restricted to a small number of 
performance observadons over time and providing limited information about other 
fundamental changes that might affiect school success. Therefore, it is useful to turn to 
other evidence, including more detailed, school-level information. 



2. International Evidence 

Somewhat surprisingly, similar kinds of results are found if one looks across 
countries at the relationship between pupil-teacher ratios and student performance. 

While it is clearly difficult to develop standardized data across countries, to control for 
the many differences in populations and schools, and the like, there remains some 
appeal in looking across countries. The variations in class sizes and pupil-teacher ratios 
are larger than found within the U.S., leading to some hope that the effects of 
alternative intensities of teacher usage can be better understood. Even given the wide 
differences, there is no evidence that lower pupil-teacher ratios systematically lead to 
increased performance. 

During 1995, the Third International Mathematics and Science Study (TIMSS) 
was conducted. A series of mathematics and science tests were given to a group of 
voluntarily participating nations. As a simple exercise, the S"* grade math and science 
scores can be correlated with the primary school pupil-teacher ratio in each country.® 
For the 17 nations with consistent test and pupil-teacher ratio data, there is a positive 
relationship between pupil-teacher ratio and test scores, and it is statistically si gnifir^^nt 
at the 10 percent level for both tests. The statistical significance does go away but the 
positive result remains when Korea, the sampled country with the largest pupil-teacher 
ratio, is left out of the analysis. Nonetheless, international evidence points to a 
s*Mprising result that performance is better when there is less intensive use of teachers, 
even though there is not much confidence that such differences are more than statistical 
artifacts. 



'Test scores are reported in Beaton et al. (1996a, 1996b). Primary pupil-teadier ratios for 
public and private schools are found in OECD (1996). 
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A more systematic attempt to investigate the relationship between student 
performance and puj^-teacher ratios uses the six prior international tests in math or 
science given between 1960 and 1990 (Hanushek and Kim, 1996). This analysis, 
which utilizes 70 country-test specific observations of test performance, finds a positive 
but statistically insignificant effect of pupil-teacher ratios on performance after allowing 
for differences in parental schooling. Again, while there are very large differences in 
pupil-teacher ratios, they do not show up as significantly influencing student 
performance.^ 

Finally, while uniform data are not available on class size differences, some 
intensive investigations have shown that class size differences vary more internationally 
than pupil-teacher ratios. Specifically, Japan and the United States have quite similar 
pupil-teacher ratios, but, because of choices in how to organize schools and to use 
teachers, Japanese class sizes are much larger than U.S. class sizes (Stevenson and 
Stigler, 1992). J{q>anese student performance is on average much better than U.S. 
student performance. 

Of course, there are many differences in the schooling and societies of the 
sampled nations, so it would be inappropriate to make too much of these results. They 
do, however, underscore further that the normal presumptions about the achievement 
effects of pupil-teacher ratios and class size are not found in the evidence. 



3. Econometric Evidence 

The most extensive information about the effects of class size comes from 
attempts to estimate ii^ut-ouq)ut, or production functions, for schools. The 
investigation of the effects of school resources began in earnest with the publication of 
the "Coleman Report" (Coleman et al., 1966). This Congressionally mandated study 
by the U.S. Office of Education startled many by suggesting that schools did not exert a 
very powerful influence on student achievement. Subsequent attention was directed 
both at understanding the analysis of the Coleman Report‘d and at providing additional 
evidence about the effects of resources. 



’At die same time, differences in test performance are extraordinarily important in determining 
differences in national growth rates (Hanushek and Kim, 1996). 

’’ These analyses suggested serious flaws in die statistical methodology and int^retadon of 
the Coleman R^rt, but most of diose discussions is not rdevant for diis discussion. See Bowles and 
Levin (1968), Cain and Watts (1970), Hanushek and Kain(1972). 
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Over the past thirty years, a steady stream of analyses has built up a consistent 
picture of the educational process. This summary concentrates on a set of published 
results available through 1994," as described in greater detail in Hanushek (1997). The 
basic studies include all available that meet minimal criteria for analytical design and 
reporting of results.^ 

The summary relies on all of the separate estimates of the effects of resources on 
student performance. For tabulation purposes, a "study" is a separate estimate of an 
educational production function found in the literature. Individual published analyses 
typically contain more than one set of estimates, distinguished by different measures of 
student performance, by different grade levels, and fluently by entirely different 
sampling designs. If, however, a publication includes estimates of alternative 
specifications employing the same sample and performance measures, only one of the 
alternative estimates is included." Thus, the 90 individual publications that form the 
basis for this analysis contain 377 separate production function estimates. While a 
large number of studies were produced as a more or less immediate reaction to the 
Coleman Report, half of the available studies have been published since 1985. 

These econometric estimates relate class size or teacher intensity to measures of 
student performance, while also allowing for the influence of family and other inputs 
into education. The precise sampling, specification of the relationships, measurement 
of student performance, and estimation techniques differ across studies but here 1 
concentrate on just the summary of any relationship across studies. To do this, studies 



"The tabulations do include results in Hanushek, Rivkin, and Taylor (1996), since this 
updating was conducted as part of that research. Some analyses have subsequently been published but 
including their results will not affect the overall conclusions h^e (see Hanushek, 1997). 

"Specifically, the studies must be published in a book or journal (to ensure a minimal quality 
standard); must include some measure of family background in addition to at least one measure of 
resources devoted to schools; and must provide information about statistical reliability of the estimate 
of how resources affect student performance. 

"Some judgment is required in selecting from among the alternative specifications. As a 
general rule, the tabulated results reflect the estimates that are en^hasized by the authors of the 
underlying papers. In some cases, this rule did not lead to a clear choice, at which time the tabulation 
onq>hasized statistically significant results among the alternatives preferred by the original author. An 
Hltemative approach is followed by Betts (1996). He aggregates ^1 of the separate estimates of a 
common parameter that are presented in each individual paper. 
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Table 4. Percentage Distribution of Estimated Influence of Teacher-pupil on 

Student Perfonmance, By Level of Schooling 





number of 
estimates 


Statistically significant 


Statistically insignificant 


School level 


Positive 


Negative 


Positive 


Negative 


Unknown 

sign 


All schools 


277 


15% 


13% 


27% 


25% 


20% 


Bementary 

schools 


136 


13 


20 


25 


20 


23 


Secondary 

schools 


141 


17 


7. 


28 


31 


17 



are aggregated according to the estimated sign and statistical significance of the 
relationship. 

Table 4 summarizes the available results for estimates of the effects of teacher- 
pupil ratios on student outcomes. Of the total of 377 available econometric studies of 
the determinants of student performance, 277 consider teacher-pupil ratios. (Estimates 
of the effect of class size or pupil-teacher ratios are reversed in sign so that 
conventional wisdom would call for a positive effect in all cases). The top row of the 
table shows that just 15 percent of all studies find a positive and statistically significant 
relationship between teacher intensity and student performance-the e;q)ected result if 
class size systematically matters. At the same time, 13 percent of all studies have 
negative and statistically significant relationships with student performance. Ignoring 
the statistical significance, or the confidence that we have that there is any true 
relationship, we find that the estimates are almost equally divided between those 



‘^More details about die methodology and die available studies can be found in Hanushek 
(1979, 1997). Some controversy also exists about die best way to summarize die results of different 
studies, but diese issues have little bearing on die discussions here; see Greenwald, Hedges, and Laine 
(1996) and Hanushek (1996a, 1997). Other discussions and controversies about die estimation 
strategies can be found in Card and Krueger (1996), Heckman, Layne-Farrar, and Todd (1996), and 
Hanushek (1996b). The issues raised in diose latter discussions, while relevant to some of die 
considerations here, are very technical and, in my opinion, do not affect die policy conclusions here. 
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suggesting that small classes are better and those suggesting that diey are worse.'* This 
distribution of results is what one would expect if there was no systematic relationship 
between class size and student performance. Fully 85 percent of the studies suggest 
either that fewer teachers per student are better ^.e., yield negative estimates) or that 
there is Ic^ confidence than usually required that there is any relationship at all (i.e., 
are statistically insignificant) 

The table also shows the results divided by level of schooliiig. Some people 
have suggested that the effect of class size may differ by point in the schooling process 
(including the interpretation of the STAR study discussed below). The initial summary 
looks across all grades and could mask differences between earlier and later schooling. 
To consider this possibility, the overall estimates of the effects of teacher-pupil ratios 
are divided into elementary and secondary sdiools. As Table 4 shows, there is little 
difference between the estimated effects in elementary and in secondary schools, but, if 
anything, there is less support for increasing teacher-pupil ratios at the elementary 
level. For elementary schools, more estimated effects (both for all studies and for ones 
with statistically sigruficant estimates) are negative as opposed to positive; i.e., inHimte 
tiiat smaller classes are worse. There are, nonetheless, too few studies to permit 
looking at individual grades as opposed to all elementary grades combined. 

Returning to the prior discussion, these estimates do contain a mixture of 
that eiqilicitly measure class size (or the teacher-pupil ratio for specific classes) and 
those that contain aggregate measures of teacher-pupil ratios for a school, district, or 
state. In fact, studies that investigate performance within individual classrooms 
invariably measure class size, while those at higher levels of a ggr egation most often 
measure average teacher-pupil ratios. In particular, studies that are highl y aggregated, 
such as those investigating performance across entire districts or entire states, are 
almost always forced to consider just the overall teacher-pupil ratio. Table 5 displays 
the results of estimates according to the level of aggregation of the teacher-pupil 
measure. As the table shows, analyses conducted at the state or district level are more 
likely to indicate that teacher-pupil ratios have a positive and statistically significant 
relationship with stiu^ent performance. Nonetheless, while this pattern coincides with 
the less precise measu^ of class size at the class room level, the pattern is more likely 
to come from other fundamental analytical problems than from the pure measurement 
issues. As described in Hanushek, Rivkin, and Taylor (1996), the more aggregated 



'^Twenty percent oftfae studies do not r^it the sign ofany estimated relationship. incrAarf 

they sinq>ly note that the estimates were statistically insignificant. 
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Table 5. Percentage Distribution of Estimated Effect of Teacher-Pupil Ratio 
on Student Performance by Level of Aggregation of the Resource 
measures 



Aggregation 


number 

of 

estimates 


Statistically significant 


Statistically insignificant 


Positive 


Negative 


Positive 


Negative 


Unknown 

sign 


Total 


277 


15% 


13% 


27% 


25% 


20% 


Classroom 


77 


12 


8 


18 


26 


36 


School 


128 


10 


17 


26 


28 


19 


District 


56 


21 


16 


39 


20 


4 


County 


5 


0 


0 


40 


40 


20 


State 


11 


64 


0 


27 


9 


0 



analyses are subject to a series of specification problems (independent of the ones 
considered here) that are exacerbated by the aggregation of the analysis. In particular, 
the more aggregated analyses leave out all consideration of state-by-state differences in 
school policies, and this appears to bias the results toward finding stronger effects of 
teacher-pupil ratios and school resources in general. At a minimum, we can conclude 
that the insignificance of the results appears real and is not just an artifact of measuring 
teacher-pupil ratios instead of actual class size. The best studies with the most precise 
measurement of class size and school resources arrive at the same general conclusions, 
indicating that the results are not easily explained away by poor research methods. 

One type of statistical investigation—those employing a value-added 
specification— is generally regarded as being conceptually superior and likely to provide 
the most reliable estimates of education production functions. These studies relate an 
individual’s current performance to the student’s performance at some prior time and to 
the school and family iq)uts during this intervening time. The superiority of this 
approach comes from the use of prior achievement to ameliorate any problems arising 
from missing data about past school and family factors and from differences in innate . 
abilities of students (Hanushek 1979). 
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Table 6. Percentage Distribution of Other Estimated influences of 

Teacher-Pupil ratio on Student Performance, Based on Value- 
added Models of Individual Student Performance 





number of 
estimates 


Statisticaily significant 


Statistically Insignificant 


Resources 


Positive 


Negative 


Positive 


Negative 


Unknown 

sign 


All value- 
added studies 


78 


12% 


8% 


21% 


26% 


35% 


Studies v^thin 
a single state 


23 


4 


13 


30 


39 


13 



Table 6 provides a summary of value-added results, both for all 78 separate 
estimates of class-size effects and for the 23 estimates that come from samples in a 
single state. Clearly, the number of these estimates is veiy much reduced from the 
overall set that is available, and thus any conclusions are subject to more uncertainty 
just due to limited number of underlying investigations. On the other hand, because of 
the superiority of these analyses, each study deserves more weight than one of the 
general studies reviewed previously. The restriction to samples within single states 
corrects for differences in state school policies to avoid the biases previously discussed. 
There is simply little reason from the results in table 6 to believe that smaller classes 
systematically lead to improvements in student achievement. Of the best available 
studies (single-state, value-added studies of individual classroom achievement), only 
one out of 23 (4 percent) shows smaller classes to have a statistically significant 
positive effect on student performance. 

As pointed out by Krueger (1997), if the effects of class size on performance are 
smaU, a number of the reported econometric studies may simply not have adequate data 
to distinguish between "small effect" and "no effect"-le^ng to the pattern of 
statistically insignificant results reported. Preliminary analysis of achievement data for 
several entire cohorts of students in the State of Texas provides partial support for this 
hypothesis (Rivkin, Hanushek, and Kain, 1998). With over 300,000 observations of 
gains in student performance across the schools of Texas, statistically significant 
positive results are found for smaUer classes in fourth and fifth grade mathematics and 
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reading performance.^^ Even with sudi large samples, however, class size is a 
statistically insignificant determinant of sixth grade performance in either subject. 
More importantly, the estimated magnitudes are very small. A class size reduction of 
10 students^ which approximately cuts average class size in half and represents a 2^h 
standard deviation movement, is never estimated to yield more than 0. 12 standard 
deviations improvement in student achievement for the results that are statistically 
significant. When results are separated for students eligible for free or reduced 
lunches, the performance of disadvantaged students is foimd to be more sensitive to 
class size: A 10 student reduction in class size reductions could yield as much as 0. 19 
standard deviations (in fifth grade math performance). Estimated class size effects for 
students ineligible for free or reduced lunch are, however, less than half the size of . 
those for disadvantaged students and are more frequently insignificant. 

A final set of questions about the econometric studies of teacher-pupU ratios 
involves the underlying mechanism for establishing small and large classes. If, for 
example, a school district used a subjective method of assigning "weaker" students to 
small classes and "stronger” students to large classes, the econometric methods might 
not provide an accurate assessment of the direct, causal influence of class size. One 
example of a correction for this is Hoxby (1996), which employs other information 
about the source of class size decisions in order to correct for any such problems. 
When this is done, class size sdll has no consistent effect on student outcomes. 

The econometric evidence is clear. There is little reason to believe that smaller 
class sizes systematically yield higher student achievement. While some studies point 
in that direction, an almost equal number point in the opposite direction. Moreover, 



analysis of student performance employs a conq>licated statistical analysis (regression of 
differences in achievement growdi) in order to eliminate bodi unmeasured individual ability differences 
and the potential effects of student selection into specific schools. The small results rqmrted here are 
also consistent across alternative estimation strategies based on single models of achievement growth. 

^^Note, moreover, diat diis probl^ arises only when decisions are made on die basis of 
unmeasured studrat characteristics. If, for example, studmits are assigned to specific classes on die 
basis of di^ early test scorK and if diese test scores are controlled for in the econometric analysis as 
in die value-added estimation, diese problems do not arise. The statistical analysis in Rivkin, 
Hanushek, and Kain (1998) provides an alternative ^proach to the selection problems. 

One other attempt to correct for possible influences of sdiool decision making does find 
significant class size effects (Angrist and Lavy, 1996). This study considers special features of Israeli 
law which permit altemativo stadsdcal ^proaches to idratifying small class effects. Its ^plicability to 
U.S. schools is unclear. 
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restricting attention to the best of these studies, including those with the most accurate 
measurement of individual class sizes, merely strengthens the overall conclusion. 

4« The STAR Experiment 

In the midl980s, because of ambiguity about the effects of class size on student 
perfomance, the State of Tennessee launched a random-assignment experiment in 
reducing class sizes ^ord et al., 1990; Finn et al, 1990; Finn and Achilles, 1990). 
^design was heavily influen^ by an early summary of research by Glass and Smith 
(1979). That latter study combined the evidence from different experimental studies 
and suggested that student achievement was roughly constant across class sizes until the 
class size got down to approximately 15-to-l. After 15-to-l, reductions in class size 
^jpeared to yield significant gains in student performance. Based on this and a desire 
to find ways of improving student performance, the Tennessee legislature manHntwi an 
experimental study of the effects of class size on student achievement. The result, 
^ject STAR, is a large and complicated e^riment. Beginning in 1985, a group of 
kindergarten through third graders in Tennessee was randomly assigned to either 
regular classes (22-24 students) or small classes (14-16 students). The regular 
were broken into two groups, one with teacher aides and one without aides. To be 
eligible for participating in the experiment, a school also had to be large enough so as 
to ensure that there was at least one smaU and one large class of each type. Students 
placed in smaU classes remained in these classes from kindergarten through third grade 
and were followed over time as they progressed through the grades. Over 7,(XX) 
students in 79 different schools participated in the progr am 

A variety of natural and design factors, discussed below, introduce uncertainty 
into the andysis Md interpretation of the results. Nonetheless, without going into any 
controversies, it is clear that many popular interpretations of the STAR results are not 
supported by the basic data. 



The basic STAR date indicate that there are at best very specific and limited 
achievement effects that might follow from class size reductions. Figures 6 and 7 
present a graphical display of the basic achievement results of the STAR program. 
These figures plot average reading and math scores through the grades of the program 
for students randomly assigned to the three different classroom situations (Word et al., 
1990). Three facts are immediately obvious from these charts. 



**A serire of different tests were given. The figures rqwrt on the results fiom the nationally- 
nonned Stanford Achievement Test. Using data from the alternative criterion-referenced tests would 
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• First, for both reading and mathematics, students in small classes have 
significantly greater average achievement at the end of kindergarten.'^ 

• Second, on average students in regular classes and in regular classes with aides 
perform virtually the same throughout the experiment. 

o Third, the kindergarten gap between sm^ and regular classrooms is maintained 
at essentially the same level through the first, second, and third grades. 

The original analyses of the experiment separately rqx)rted the differences in 
performance between the small and regular classes at eadi grade, giving the impression 
that the added classroom resources in each grade from kindergarten through third led to 
significant gains in achievement in each grade. This inteipretation was reinforced by 
the widely cited review of the study’s findings by Harvard statistician Frederick 
Mosteller (Mosteller 1995). For example, "After four years, it was clear that smaller 
classes did produce substantial improvement in early learning and cognitive studies ...” 
(Mosteller, 1995, p. 113). In reality, the differences were clear in kindergarten and 
simply reappeared in subsequent years. 

The key to interpretation for policy purposes revolves around expectations about 
student performance over time. Perh^s the most standard interpretation from learning 
theory logins with the view that education is a cumulative process, building on past 
achievement. From this view, if students learn certain skills in the first grade, they 
tend to carry over to later grades, albeit possibly with some depreciation. According to 
this view, the basic evidence of the STAR study suggests that smaller classes may be 
important at kindergarten but have no average effect subsequently. Specifically, since 
the growth in achievement across e?q[)erimental and control students is the same from 
first through third grade, the added resources of the smaller classes appear to add 
nothing to student performance. Early differences simply remain the same over time. 
If resources had a continuing impact, we should observe a widening of achievement as 
more and more resources are q>plied. 



not change die patterns or conclusions. 

'^A series of qi^ons about the effects of initial randomization, of sample attrition, and of 
student mobility do rem^. Unfortunately, the data from the STAR ^perim^ have not bera made 
generally available to researchers, so die analysis and interpretation of Ae results must rely on just the 
published rq>orts of die original researchers. 
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Figure 6. Project STAR results 

Stanford Achievement Test - reading 




-o- small class -o- regular class-A- regular + aide 



Figure 7. Project STAR results 

Stanford Achievement Test - math 




small class -o- regular dass-^)r- regular + aide 
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Some have argued that the observed pattern could be consistent with small 
classes making a difference in all grades if students are expected to fall back to a 
common mean performance each year. This is equivalent to a view that educational 
performance is not cumulative. Under this set of expectations, maintaining the 
difference in performance at the end of kindergarten requires continuing infusion of 
additional resources-and lowered class size might be effective if it stemmed the 
^inevitable’ reversion of achievement to lower levels if the resources were removed. 
Such interpretations are most common when discussing the education of disadvantaged 
students, since that view is one common (but largely untested) way of explaining 
achievement reversions from initial gains in Head Start and other early childhood 
programs for disadvantaged children. (At the same time, it is important to remember 
that Project STAR was not a program for disadvantaged students but instead for the 
broad spectrum of Tennessee children. Therefore, interpretation of the results must be 
consistent with underlying notions of the learning process for all children, not just the 
disadvantaged). 

The way to identify the effects of class size in the presence of these alternative 
interpretations would be to assign some of the experimental children to larger classes 
after they had been in small classes in the earliest grades. Unfortunately, this was not 
done within the experiment. However, follow-ups of the STAR students afier they had 
returned to regular class settings provide important information. The Lasting Benefits 
Study, which has traced students after the end of the STAR experiment, showed that 
students from the small K-3 classes maintained most of the prior differences through 
the sixth grade (Nye et al., 1993). Comparisons of small versus regular classrooms 
yielded effect sizes on the norm-referenced third grade tests of 0.24 and 0.21 for 
reading and math, respectively (Word et al.y 1990).“ In the sixth grade, three years 
after the end of any differential resources for the two groups, the effect sizes for 
comparisons of students previously in small versus regular classrooms were 0.21 and 
0.16 for reading and math, respectively (Nye et al , , 1993). In other words, the 
differentials in performance found at Idndergarten remain essentially unchanged by 
third grade after class size reductions of one-third were continuously ^)plied (see 
figures 6 and 7) and remain largely unchanged by sixth grade after class size returned 
to its prior levels for another three years. This latter finding leads to rejection of the 
fedl-back model and indicates that class size reductions after kindergarten have little 
potential effect on achievement. 



“Effect sizes indicate the differences in average performance for the two groups measured in 
units of standard deviations of the test; see Mosteller, 1995. 
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A thM inteipretadon-which helps to reconcile the basic data-is that amnii 
classes, particulariy if they occur e^y in the schooling process, have a one-time effect 
on student performance that is not linlxd to the acquisition of cognitive skills per se. 
This one time effect could reflect early training in the "activity of school. " Students in 
small classes, by this view, learn the norms, behavior, and learning patterns that are 

“ s**^s®fl**®“* years, so that they are able to continue achie ving at a tiighar 
level. In feet, this last inteipretadon is the one most consistent with the STAR d ata 
(ignoring the other possibilities of flaws in the underlying e^qieiimental design and data 
collation). It provides a parsimonious ejqrlanation of why there is a one-time but 
lasting effect of class size reductions in kindergarten. But, this interpretation also has 
powerful implications for any policy rfis^ji«;si»ns 

The most expansive conclusion that can be reached from Project STAR and the 
Lasting Benefits Study is that they might support an e}q>ectation of positive achievement 
effects from moving toward small kindergartens, and maybe snull first grades. None 
of the STAR data support a wholesale reduction of class sizes across grades in schools. 
The achievement results also come from large reductions (one-third of the existing 
regu^ class sizes) that take the small classes to quite low levels compared to most 
existing situations (15 students per class). It does not provide evidence about what 
might happen with smaller changes that take class sizes down from the current levels to 
levels above the Tennessee experiment, say, to 18-20 students. (Remember that the 
original motivation for Project STAR involved research results suggesting no effects for 
class sizes above lS-to-1). 

This policy inteipr^ation is quite different from that commonly attributed to the 
STAR analysis, which many dte when they wish to justify any sort of reduction in 
class size at any grade in sdiool. 

Projwt STAR and related programs do siqiport one aspect of the econometric 
results from Texas that were mentioned previously: Disadvantaged students appear 
more sensitive to class size variations than the majority of students (Mosteller, 1995). 
Again, however, disadvantaged students on average are not currently in larger classes 



In feet, Krueger (1997) employs the STAR data for a re-analysis and finds that there is a 
large "fet-year" effect but little continuing rffect from reduced class size, supporting this last view. 
Krueger’s results ^e slightly different from the simple graphs, because he incorporates the feet that 
some students begin with small classes in the first grade and not just in kindergarten. If yvere 

not in s^l kindergartens, he suggests that they can adiieve gains from small classes in foe first grade 
i.e., their first year with small classes. ^ ' 
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than more advantaged students, and the effects appear small relative to costs of 
programs and alternative policy approaches. 

As mentioned, some aspects of the experimental design introduce additional 
uncertainty into the analysis. The most important concerns are: 1) that not all students 
started the experiment at the same time, because kindergarten was not mandatory or 
universal in Tennessee; 2) sizable attrition occurred over the course of the experiment 
because of mobility and other factors, and this attrition was likely not random; 3) 
parents, teachers, and schools knew they were part of an experiment and, because of 
pressures from parents, part of the experiment was compromised by re-assignments of 
students;^ 4) no achievement tests were given before kindergarten, making it difficult 
to analyze whether elements of the random-assignment process contributed to any 
subsequently observed achievement differences;^ 5) approximately 6 percent of the 
students were transferred across treatment groups at the end of the first year of the 
experiment;^ and, 6) there was some drift from the target class sizes of IS and 22 so 
that there is actually a distribution of realized class size outcomes over time in both 
.treatment groups. Each of these issues has been raised by the initial researchers (e.g., 
Finn and Achilles, 1990) and by later interpreters of the results (e.g., Mosteller (1995) 
and Krueger (1997)), but the experimental data do not provide information that permits 
fully ascertaining the effects of such possible problems. 



^After the first year, students in the regular ind the regular with aide classes were randomly 
re-assigned. Preliminary analyses from kindergarten had indicated that these two treatments did not 
result in significantly different performance, but the re-assignment made analysis of aide effects 
difficult. Small class assignments were not altered. 

Virtually no attention has been given to how teachers responded to the experiment. Teachers 
knew that they were participating in an experiment to ascertain the effectiveness of reduced class size. 
Each teacher clearly knew whether they were part of the small or regular class portion of the 
experiment. And, teachers in general would prefer smaller to larger classes. Whether these factors 
influenced work effort or bdiavior is not known. 

^Considerably controversy exists about how early in schooling reliable achievement testing is 
possible, but few people suggest that pre-kindergarten testing is either reliable or useful. Thus, while 
the lack of pretesting in the experimental assignment is-understandable, it still introduces some 
imcertainty into the analysis. Krueger (1997) does demonstrate that there does appear to be random 
assignment based on key student characteristics Such as race or. eligibility for free or reduced lunch, 
providing a prima facie case that kindergarten differences are not just the result of any single biases in 
treatment assignment. 

^^e transfers were "intended to separate incompatible children and *to achieve sexual and 
racial balance’" (Mosteller, 1995, p. 124). Such transfers potentially bias simple conqparisons of small 
and regular classrooms, because treatments are no longer independent of student characteristics. 
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Quite incredibly, the data from this e}q)erinient have not been generally available 
to researchers who were not involved in the original design and analysis. While many 
appear to have thought, for example, that the widely dted article by Mosteller (1995) 
involved new data analysis, in feet it simply compiled the results of the previously 
published original analyses of the STAR data. Indeed, Mosteller concludes: 

Because a controlled education experiment (as distinct from a gampl<^ 
survey) of this quality, magnitude, and duration is a rarity, it is important 
that both educators and policymakers have access to its statistical 
information and understand its implications. Thought should be given by 
both public and private organizations to making sure that this information 
is preserved and well documented and that access to it is encouraged. 

(Mosteller 1995, p. 126) 

A decade after the experiment nothing has been done to permit general access to t*'***** 
data, even though truly enormous decisions are being made based on the limited set of 
available analyses of the experimental data.“ 

It is p^cularly important to note feat Project STAR has never been replicated. 
The ambiguities arising from the contaminating conditions cited above clearly suggest 
feat further experimentation would be useful in reducing uncertainties a rising from fee 
original study. Indeed, practical problems of experimental implementation suggest feat 
no single e)q)eriment is likely to be entirely free of ambiguities. Nonetheless, fee 
power of random-assignment experimentation-a routine contributor, for example, to 
advances in medical knowledge-should not be ignored. One of fee strongest messages 
of Mosteller (1995) is fee power of random-assignment experiments to circumvent 
some of fee difficulties of relying on statistical analyses of observations from natural 
outcomes of fee schooling process. (On this point, see also Hanushek wife others, 



An explanation feat has been cited for fee lack of any replication or extension of 
Project STAR’S experimental approach is feat experiments are expensive. Project 
STAR involved appropriations of about $3 million per year (Word et al., 1990). Yet 
fee proper frame of reference is fee cost of a full scale program, such as fee 1996 



dau have been archived at the Center of Excellence for Research in Basic Skills of 
Tennessee State University. The data have not been made available to outside researchers despite 
many requests to gain access to them. Krueger (1997) enq>loys the basic STAR data, although his 
copy of the data was supplied personally by one of the initial principal investigators and not by the 
Center. 
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California class size initiative for K-3 that involves a $1 billion annual expenditure. 
Proposed national programs go far beyond this expenditure. The potential costs of 
implementing an ineffective policy on that scale simply dwarf the costs of designing, 
implementing, and evaluating a series of extensive random-assigiunent studies designed 
to investigate alternative policy proposals (Hanushek with others, 1994). Further, 
when class size reductions are implemented for an entire state, they defy subsequent 
analysis of their effectiveness. In other words, we will be unlikely ever to obtain 
reliable evaluations of whether or not the $1 billion annual e^qpenditure in California is 
achieving any positive educational results. Of course, if the class size reductions are 
viewed more as policies with political rather than educational objectives, it is perhaps 
the case that policy makers do not want to know whether there are performance 
improvements. 



5. Interpretation and Conclusions 

The extensive investigation of the effects of class size on student performance 
has produced a very consistent picture. There appears to be little systematic gain from 
general reductions in class size. This story comes through at the aggregate level, where 
pupil-teacher ratios have fallen dramaticaUy over the past three decades and where 
student performance has remained virtually unchanged. It also comes through from 
international data, where extraordinarily large differences in class sizes are found 
without commensurate differences in student performance. But, since the aggregate 
analyses could be misleading for a variety of analytical* reasons, more weight should be 
put on school level analyses and on e?q>erimental data. From production function 
estimates, there is little reason to believe that overall reductions in class size will yield 
much in the way of positive achievement gains. With several hundred separate 
estimates of the e^cts of reduced class size, positive and negative effects almost 
evenly balance each other, underscoring the ineffectiveness of overall class size policies 
such as those being currently advocated. Finally, the one major random-assignment 
experiment - Tennessee’s Project STAR study - provides no support for widespread 
class size reductions, although it holds out hope for gains from reduced-size 
kindergartens. 

None of this says that smaller classes never matter. Indeed, the micro-evidence, 
which shows instances where differences in teacher-pupil ratios appear important, 
suggests just the opposite. My own interpretation is there are likely to be situations - 
defined in terms of specific teachers, spe^c groups of students, and specific subject 
matters - where small classes could be very beneficial for student achievement. At the 
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same time, there are many other situations where reduced class size has no important 
effect on achievement, even if it always has very significant impacts on school costs. 
Thus, across-the-board policies of class size reductions, such as those enacted in 1996 
for elementary education through grade three across the State of California, are 
unlikely to have a beneficial effect on overall student achievement.** 

The complexity of the situation is that we do not know how to describe a priori 
sihMtions where reduced class size will be beneficial. Thus, it is not possible to 
legislate just the good outcomes from the state capital or to institute just the good 
outcomes from the courtroom. Policies developed there can only expect average gains, 
which appear to be very small. 

The California policy, which many other states appear to be on the verge of 
emulating, illustrates another aspect of the relationship between research evidence and 
policy making. The California program was designed to move classes down to around 
that of the regular sized classes in the Tennessee experiment. No evidence from STAR 
relates to the likely effects of such a policy change (as opposed to moving classes down 
to the level of 15-to-l). Moreover, the original Glass and Smith (1979) analysis itself 
casts serious doubts on the potential for any improvement in student performance from 
this policy. 

Much of the case for reduced class size rests on common sense arguments. With 
fewer students, teachers can devote more attention to each child and can tailor the 
material to the individual child’s needs. But, consider, for example, a movement from 
class sizes of 26 to class sizes of 23. This represents an increase in teacher costs alone 
of over ten percent. It is relevant to ask whether teachers would in fact notice such a 
change and alter their approach. The observational information from teacher and 
classroom process effects of the one-third reductions in Project STAR suggested no 
noticeable changes (Finn and Achilles, 1990). 

The policy issue is not defined exclusively by whether we should expect positive 
effects from reducing class sizes. Even if we were confident of positive effects, the 
case for general policies to reduce class size would not yet be made. Class size 
reduction is one of the most expensive propositions that can be considered. The policy 



**In the short run, it is quite conceivabie that the Caiifomia program could have negative 
effects. By being introduced unexpectediy and with iittie iead time, many districts found themseives 
without existing ciassrooms or teachers to permit desired reductions in ciass sizes-ieading to 
transitional difficulties that could have negative consequences for a number of years. 
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experiment of Project STAR involved increasing the number of classroom teachers by 
one-third, a policy with massive expenditure implications if implemented on a wide- 
scale basis. In recognition of fiscal realities, the expense of such policies puts natural 
limits on what is feasible, leading many reductions to be in the end rather marginal. 
Marginal changes, however, are even less likely to lead to underlying changes in the 
behavior of teachers. 

But could reducing classes hurt? Many argue (correctly) that improving the 
quality of U.S. schools should be a very high priority for policy at the local, state and 
national levels. Moreover, this argument is (correctly) supplemented by noting the 
special concerns about equity and equality of opportunity that follow from significant 
disparities in outcomes across economic and racial groups. Faced with these real 
concerns and given the strong advocacy of reducing class sizes by teachers and parents, 
politicians £q>pear frequently to find supporting proposals to reduce class size simply 
irresistible. After all, some students undoubtedly benefit from smaller classes even 
if all do not. The primary argument against this is that bad policy drives out good 
policy. There are clear limits to the amount of funds and attention available for 
education. Squandering the current public and political attention on policies that 
reinforce existing inefficiencies and that promise little hope of success is likely to have 
long term consequences, albeit consequences that will not be apparent until some time 
in the future. 

It appears that the ultimate effect of any large-scale program to reduce class size 
will depend much more importantly on the quality of new teachers hired than on the 
effects of class size reductions per se. Variations in teacher quality have been shown to 
be extraordinarily important for student achievement, and the econometric studies 
providing such results indicate that these variations completely dominate any effects of 
altered class size.^ Thus, if new hires resulting from a class size reduction policy are 
above the average quality of existing teachers, average student performance is likely to 
increase. If below, average student performance is likely to fall with class size 
reductions. From past experience, there is little reason to believe that teacher quality 



^Rivkin, Hamisbek, and Kain (1998) d^onstrate that class size variation can explain just a 
very smalLpoition of the variation in smd^ achievonrat and that variations in teach^ quality are 
much more significant. Hanushek (1992) estimates variations in total teach^ diffoences (measured 
and unmeasured) and shows that the differraces in student achiev^ent with a good versus a bad 
teacher can be more titan IV^ grade levds of achievonent within a single school year. See oth^ 
references in Hamisbek (1997). 
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of new teachers will be significantly different from that of existing teachers unless 
incentives facing schools also change.** 

The uncertainty about the specific circumstances that lead to desirable student 
performance through reduced classes and the ineffectiveness of current selection, 
hiring, and retention of teachers are exactly what Ue behind caUs for improved 
mcenbves in ^hools (Hanushek with others, 1994). The current school structure 
provides few incentives for improving student performance. In essence, nobody’s job 
or economic rewards depend on vdiat happens with student performance. In such a 
situation, nobody reaUy eiqpends much effort to uncover situations where small classes 
^ succ^. Inst^, decisions about class size become ones discussed in terms of 
famess" and not in terms of student performance or cost control. After aft, would it 
be fair to aUow one group of students or teachers to have smaD classes while others 
must have large classes? Such logic, which totaUy ignores consideration of 
e^veness, is almost certainly a contributor to the growth in expenses and resources 
within the currently ineffective operations of schools. 

One appeal of simple class size policies for many current actors in the system is 
ftat they maintain the existing structure of schools while simply adding more resources 
Yet the existing orgai^tion and incentives in schools have proved very ineffective at 
translating resources into student performance. Moreover, much of die past 
expenditure growth comes from pursuing exactly the policies being proposed today. If 

such policies failed in the past, iriiy should we believe that the next round will be anv 
different? ^ 

Most discussions of reducing class size begin with an assertion that student 
performance will increase if only class sizes can be reduced, a proposition shown to be 
generally erroneous. They then move quickly to policies of large-scale reductions in 
pupil-teacher ratios where there is no direct linkage between specific class size 
decisions and student performance. The situation and the educational outcomes might 
change dramatically if everybody had stronger incentives to use budgets wisely and to 
improve student performance. 



Und^me circumstances, such as the large unexpected hiring from the California class size 
r^ucuons m 1996, one might expect the average quality to fell. In general, however, there is no 
shortage of trained teachers, and the real issue is sinqily the selection from the «ih<tanri^i pool of 
tramed teachers not currently employed in the schools. See Ballou and Podgursky (1997) and Murnane 
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Mr. Chairman and members of the Committee, I would like to thank you for the 
opportunity to appe^ before you today to discuss current issues surrounding the training and 
quality of our nation’s elementary and secondary teaching workforce. For the past several years 
I have been undertaking research on problems with the qualifications of our high school 
teachers. I would like to talk about what 1 have found in this research. 

Background 

Few issues in our elementary and secondary schools are subject to more debate and 
discussion than the quality of teachers. Over the past decade, literally dozens of studies and 
national commissions have bemoaned the failure to insme that our nation’s classrooms are all 
staffed with qualified teachers. As a result, in recent years reformers in many states have 
pitshed, often successfully, for tougher teacher-licensing standards and more rigorous academic- 
courseworic requirements for teaching candidates. Moreover, a whole host of initiatives and 
programs have sprung up which are designed to recruit new candidates into teaching. Among 
these are: programs designed to entice professionals into a mid-career change to teaching; 
alternative certification programs, whereby college graduates can postpone formal education 
training, obtain an emergency or provisional teaching certificate, and begin teaching 
immediately; Peace-Corps-like programs which are designed to lure the “best and brightest” into 
understaffed schools. 

However, although insuring that our nation’s classrooms are all staffed with qualified 
teachers is among the most important issues in our schools, it is also among the least understood. 
The array of recent efforts to recruit new teachers and to upgrade the training and education of 
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new teachers are often very worthwhile. But, they alone will not solve the problems of 

underqualified teachers and poor quality teaching in this country because they do not address 
some of their key causes. 

One of the least recognized of these causes is the phenomenon of out-of-field teaching - 
teachers teaching subjects which do not match their training or education. Recruiting new 
teachers and requiring more rigorous education and training will not solve the problem if large 
numbers of such teachers continue to be assigned to teach subjects other than those for which 
they were trained. 

One of the reasons for the lack of awareness of this problem has been an absence of 
accurate statistics on the subject - a situation now with the completion of a major new survey of 
the nation’s elementary and secondary teachers by the National Center for Education Statistics 
(NCES) of the U.S. Department of Education - the Schools and Staffing Survey. Over the past 
several years, I have undertaken a research project, partly funded by NCES, that used titis survey 
to detennine how much out-of-field teaching goes on in this country and why. 

My interest in this project originally stermned fiom my previous experiences as a hi gh 
school teacher, first in western Canada and then later in Pennsylvania and Delaware near where I 
had grown up. The job of teaching, I found to my surprise, was very different in Canada than in 

theU.S. One ofthe major differences, I quickly discovered, was out-of-field teaching. In the 

Canadian schools m which I taught, misassignment was fiowned upon and a rare occurrence. In 
contrast, out-of-field teaching was neither fiowned upon nor uncommon in the high schools, both 
public and private, in which I taught in the U.S. My field was social studies, but hardly a 
semester went by in which I was not assigned a couple of classes in other fields, such as math, 
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special education, or English. Teaching a subject which one does not know is challenging, to 
say the least. It is also, I came to believe, both very detrimental to the educational process and, 
laigely, avoidable. 

My experiences left me with a number of questions: Were the schools in which I taught 
unusual in this regard? Or, was out-of-field teaching also a common practice in other schools 
across the country, and if so, why? Later, after having left secondary teaching, and having 
completed a Ph.D., I got the opportunity to investigate these questions in a large-scale research 
project. 

The findings of this research have been shocking, and as a result, have been featured in a 
number of major education policy reports and commissions, and widely reported and commented 
upon in the national media They have, moreover, been replicated; other researchers have 
conducted statistical analyses of the various independent cycles of NCES’ Schools and Staffing 
Survey and have found similar results. Unfortunately, however, there remains a great deal of 
misunderstanding of this problem. 

Today I will very briefly summarize what I have found in my research. I would also be 
hap py to provide, at a later date, copies of the publications and papers in which I have reported 
this research in detail.' 

How Widespread is Out-of-Field Teaching? 

There is a much controversy over how much and what kinds of training and education 
teachers ought to have to be considered “qualified.” In my research I decided to skirt this debate 

' Detailed reports of my research on out-of-field teaching can be found in two NCES research reports. 
Teacher Supply. Teacher Quality and Teacher Turnover (1995), Out-of-Field Teaching and Educational Equality 
(1996), and also a forthcoming research paper, The Problem of Out-of-Field Teaching in American High Schools. 
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by focusing on the most compelling case. I began by looking at whether teachers have a both 
teaching certificate (a license) and also an undergraduate, or even a graduate degree, in an 
academic discipline, but my primaiy focus quickly became discovering how many high school 
teachers do not have even minimal academic credentials - neither a major nor a minor . in their 

teaching fields. My assumption was that adequately qualified teachers, especially at the 

secondary school level and especially in the core academic fields, ought to have, as a minimum 
prerequisite, at least a college minor in the subjects they teach. In short, I assumed that few 
parents would expect their teenagers to be taught, for example, 1 1th grade trigonometry by a 
teacher who did not have a minor in math, no matter how bright the teacher. I found, however, 
that is precisely the case. 

I found, for example, that almost one third of all high school math teachers do not have 
either a major or a minor in math, or related disciplines such as physics, engineering or math 
education (see Figure 1). Just over one fifth of all high school English teachers have neither a 
major or minor in English, Or in related disciplines, such as literature, communications, speech, 
journalism, English education or reading education. It is worse within broad fields, such as 
science and social studies, winch include many disciplines. Teachers in these departments are 
routinely asked to teach any of a wide array of subjects out of their discipline, but within the 
larger field. Panly for this reason, overAalf of all high school physical science teachers 
(chemistry, physics, earth science, or space science) do not have either a major or a minor in any 

of these physical sciences. Moreover, over half of all history teachers have neither a major nor a 
minor in history. 

The actual numbers of students affected are not trivial. For example, in each of the fields 
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of &iglish, math and history, every year several million high school students are taught by 
teachers without a major or minor in the field. 

Out-of*fieid teaching also greatly varies across schools, teachers, and classrooms. For 
instance, recently hired teachers are more often assigned to teach subjects which do not match 
their training, than are more experienced teachers. Low-income public schools have higher 
levels of out-of-field teaching than dp schools in more affluent communities. Particularly 
notable, however, is the effect of school size; »nall schools have high levels of out-of-field 
teaching. There are also differences within schools. Lower-track classes are more often taught 
by teachers without a major or minor in the field than are higher-track classes. Junic^-high level 
classes are also more likely to be taught by out-of-field teachers than are senior high classes. 
Out-of-field teaching is, however, not simply a problem of the poor or the urban or the 
disadvantaged; it is found in high levels in both rural and urban schools and in both affluent and 
low-income schools in this country. 

No doubt some of these out-of-field teachers may actually be qualified, despite not 
having a ininor or major in the subject. Some may be qualified by virtue of knowledge gained 
through previous jobs, through life experiences or through informal training. Others may have 
completed substantial college coursework in a field, but not have gotten a major or minor. In 
Georgia, for instance, because school accreditation regulations require teachers to have at least 
20 hours of college credit (about 4 courses) in a field to teach it, many of those in the state 
assigned to teach out of their fields probably do have some background. 

My premise, however, was that even a moderate number of teachers lacking the minimal 
prerequisite of a college minor signals the existence of serious problems in our schools. And, 
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this is clearly the case. Out-of-field teaching is not an aberration; it takes place in well over half 
of all secondary schools in the U.S. in any given year. Indeed, if I were to change the definition 
of a “qualified” teacher, for instance, to include only those who held both a college major and a 
teaching certificate in the field, the amount of out-of-field teaching substantially increases. 
Moreover, I found that out-of-field teaching is a chronic condition; levels of out-of-field 
have clianged little fiom the late 1980s to the mid 1990s. 

The negative implications of such high levels of out-of-field teaching are obvious. Is it 
any surprise, for example, that our sUrdents’ science achievement is so low given, that even at the 
12th grade level, 41 percent of public secondary school students in physical science classes are 
taught by teachers with neither a major nor a minor in either chemistry, physics or earth science? 

The crucial question, and the source of great misunderstanding, is why so many teachers 
are teaching subjects for which they have little background. 

Sources of Out-of-field Teaching 

Many people assume that out-of-field teaching is a problem of poorly trained or educated 
teachers and can be remedied by more rigorous teacher education and training standards. This is 
only partly correct. 

The data show that almost all teachers in the U.S. have completed a college education 
and almost half have graduate degrees. Moreover 94 percent of public school teachers hold 
regular state-approved teaching certificates (see Figure 2). The source of out-of-field teaching 
lies not in the amount of education teachers have, but in the lack of fit between teachers' fields of 
traimng and their teaching assignments. Many teachers are assigned by their principals to teach 
classes \^4uch do not match their training or education. 
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The implications of this distinction for reform are important. There is no question that 
the qualifications of the teaching force can benefit from upgraded education and training 
requirements. This is the virtue of reforms designed to enhance the training of teachers, and the 
ongoing efforts by many states to toughen entry criteria, increase academic coursework 
requirements, enact more stringent certification standards, and increase the use of testing for 
teachers. However, while very worthwhile, none of these kinds of reforms will eliminate out-of- 
field teaching assignments and, hence, alone will not solve the problem of underqualified 
teaching in our nation’s classrooms. In short, mandating more rigorous coursework and 
certification requirements will help little if large numbers of such teachers continue to be 
assigned to teach subjects other than those for which they were educated or certified. 

A second explanation for out-of-field teaching blames teacher unions. In this view, self- 
serving work rules promulgated by teacher unions are the main reason that classrooms are often 
staffed with underqualified teachers. The use and abuse of such rules, according to this view, is 
especially prevalent in times of teacher oversupply, when school officials, due to fiscal cutbacks 
or declining enrollments, are foced with the necessity of cutting or shifting staff. In such 
situations, “last-hired, first-fired” seniority rules require that more experienced teachers must be 
given priority, regardless of competence. As a result, so his argument goes, veteran teachers are 
often given out-of-field assignments, junior staff are transfened or laid off and students suffer 
accordingly. 

The data do not provide support for this explanation of out-of-field teaching. Indeed, the 
data suggest the opposite is the case. Beginning teachers are more prone than experienced 
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teacheis to be misassigned, and both public and private schools with unions usually have less, 
not more, out-of-field teaching. 

Union work rules certainly have an impact on the management and adminictmtinn of 
schools and, depending upon one’s viewpoint, this impact may be positive or negative, but 
eliminating teacher unions will not eliminate out-of-field twiriiing 

The most popular explanation of the problem of out-of-field teaching blames teacher 
shortages. This view holds that shortfalls in the number of available teachers primarily due to 
increasing student enrollments and a “graying” teaching workforce have forced many school 
systems to resort to lowering standards to fill teaching openings, the net effect of wdiich is out- 
of-field teaching. That includes hiring underqualified candidates, shifting existing stafif members 
trained in one field to teach in another, or instituting alternative recruitment programs whereby 
college graduates can begin teaching immediately without obtaining a 

This last view is also only partly correct The data show that consistent with the 
shortage predictions, demand for teachers has, in feet increased since the mid 1980s. Student 
enrollments have steadily increased, teacher retirements have steadily increased, an 
overwhelming majority of schools have had Job openings for teachers, and the size of the 
teaching workforce has steadily increased. And, substantial number of schools do report some 
degree of difficulty filling their teaching vacancies with qualified candidates. Finally, and most 
importantly, when faced with such difficulties, administrators tell us they most commonly do 
three things: hire less qualified teachers; assign teachers trained in another field or grade level to 
teach in the understaffed area; and make extensive use of substitute teachers. Rarh of these 
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particular coping strategies results in out-of-field teaching. 

But, it is a mistake to assume, as it has been coimnonly done, that hiring difficulties and 
out-of-field teaching are due to teacher shortages, in the conventional sense of too few 
candidates available and willing to enter teaching. While it is true that student enrollments are 
increasing, the demand for new teachers is not primarily due to these increases. The demand for 
new teachers is primarily due to teachers moving from or leaving their jobs and while it is true 
that teacher retirements are increasing, teacher turnover appears to have little to do with a 
graying^orkforce. In contrast, the high rates of teacher turnover that plague schools, teachers 
report, are far more often a result of two related causes: teachers seeking to better their careers 
and/or teachers dissatisfied with teaching as a career (see Figure 3). 

The implications of this for reform are important. Initiatives and programs, designed to 
recruit new candidates into teaching, while worthwhile in many ways, alone, will not solve the 
problem of underqualified teachers in classrooms if they do not also address the factor which, the 
data suggest, does lead to severe staffing inadequacies in schools: too little teacher retention. In 
short, recruiting more teachers will help little if large numbers of such teachers then leave. 

The data show, understandably enough, that low salaries, rampant student discipline 
problems, and little faculty input into school decisiotunaking all contribute to high rates of 
teacher turnover. Improving these things would decrease turnover, which would quickly 
eliminate the so-called shortages. It would also remove much of the need for out-of-field 
assignments in the first place. 

An Alternative View 

This points to, what I have come to believe, is a far more frmdamental problem facing the 
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teaching occupation and the real cause of the problem of out-of-field teaching. 

Unlike in Canada and also in many European and Asian nations, in this country 
elementaiy and secondary school teaching is largely treated as low-status work and teachers as 
semi-skilled workers. Except in an emergency, few would require cardiologists to deliver 
babies, real estate lawyers to defend criminal cases, chemical engineers to design bridges or 
sociology professors to teach English. The commonly held assumption is that such traditional 
professions require a great deal of skill and training, that is, expertise, and, hence, specialization 
is assumed necessary. In contrast, the commonly held assumption is that elementary and 
secondary school teaching require far less skill, training and expertise than these traditional 
professions. 

It is perhaps true that teaching may require less expertise than some other kinds of work 
but, those who have spent time in classrooms know that high quality teaching requires a great 
deal of expertise and skill and that teachers are not like interchangeable blocks that can be placed 
in any empty slot regardless of their type of training. Indeed, the best contemporary research on 
the process of teaching has begun to insightfully illuminate the complex combination of art, craft 
and science that good teaching entails. 

It is the low status and standing of teaching, exemplified by a lack of respect for the 
complexity and importance of the job of teaching, that has resulted, I believe, in what the data 
tell us - that teaching is plagued problems of both recruitment and retention and that outrof- 
field teaching is not simply an emergency condition, but a conunon practice in the majority of 
secondary schools in this country. 

The implications of this view for reform are clear. The way to make sure there are 
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qualified teachers in every classroom is to upgrade the job of teaching. Well paid, well respected 
occupations w ith good woridng conditions rarely have difficulties with recruitment or retention 
and, if so, do not resort to lowering standards as a coping mechanism. If teachirig was treated as 
a highly valued profession, one requiring a great deal of knowledge and skill to do well, there 
would be no problem attracting and retaining more than enough excellent teachers, and there 
would be little problem insuring that all classrooms were staffed with qualified teachers. 

Hence, we need to look beyond simply recruiting and training new teachers; attention 
must also be paid to supporting and keeping our existing, teachers. Improving the management 
of schools is, of course, to a large extent, out of the jurisdiction of Federal legislation. But there 
are things that could be done. 

For example, simply providing information at the local level on the extent of 
underqualihed and out-of-field teaching could be very helpful. For this reason, I am pleased to 
notice a Parental Rights Title included in a couple of the currently pending legislative proposals 
concerned with teacher preparation and recruitment (e.g. Representative Miller’s H.R. 2228). 
Such a measure would go a long way towards bringing to light what has long been a “dirty little 
secret” - out-of-field teaching assignments. 

Federal funds could also be directed towards upgrading the t raining and skills of existing 
staff. Despite the Education Department’s Eisenhower program, the data show that there is 
currently very little such support. Moreover, fimding could be directed towards alternative 
schools for problem students; the data reveal that student misbehavior is a large fector in the high 
teacher turnover that plagues schools. 

Other reforms are feasible, which I would be happy to discuss with you, as convenient. 
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Figure 1 - Percentage of public high school (grades 9-12) 
teachers in each field without a major or minor in that field 
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Figure 2 - Percentage of public school teachers, by education and 
certification 




DATA SOURCE: 1993-94 Schools and Staffing Survey 
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Figure 3 - Reasons public school teachers give for moving from 
or leaving their teaching jobs 




DATA SOURCE: 1991-92 Teacher Followup Survey of the Schools and Staffing 
Survey 
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OVERALL OUT-OF-FIELDS TEACHERS 



SIAIE 


OVERALL RANK 


PERCENT OIJT^F^ELD 


Alabama 


28 


15.78 


Alaska 


51 


29.45 


Arizona 


41 


20.02 


Arkansas 


20 


14.05 


California 


47 


21.76 


Colorado 


30 


16.29 


Connecticut 


16 


13.37 


Delaware 


46 


21.62 


District of Columbia 


22 


14.56 


Florida 


40 


19.91 


Geoiigia 


26 


15.61 


Hawaii 


49 


22.65 


Idaho 


35 


18.52 


Illinois 


13 


12.9 


Indiana 


7 


12.13 


Iowa 


3 


9.82 


Kansas 


21 


14.35 


Kentucky 


43 


20.52 


Louisiana 


36 


18.67 


Maine 


42 


20.44 


Maryland 


31 


17.46 


Massachusetts 


25 


15.18 


Michigan 


5 


11.7 


Minnesota 


1 


9.68 


Mississippi 


44 


20.67 


Missouri 


17 


13.38 


Montana 


15 


13.11 


Nebraska 


^ 12 


12.85 


Nevada 


11 


12.52 


New Hampshire 


8 


12.32 


New Jersey 


48 


22.01 


New Mexico 


45 


20.91 


New York 


9 


12.36 


North Carolina 


33 


17.78 


North Dakota 


2 


9.74 


Ohio 


27 


15.69 


Oklahoma 


14 


13.05 


Oregon 


38 


18.77 


Pennsylvania 


6 


12.02 


Rhode Island 


4 


9.94 


South Carolina 


37 


18.75 


South Dakota 


24 


15.05 


Tennessee 


39 


19.19 


Texas 


32 


17.56 


Utah 


18 


13.42 


Vermont 


29 


16.04 


VliigInia 


23 


14.89 


Washington 


50 


22.7 


West Virginia 


34 


18.43 


Wisconsin 


10 


12.51 


Wyoming 


19 ' 


13.91 
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OUT-OF-FIELD TEACHERS IN HIGH-MINORITY SCHOOLS 



STATE 


HIGH-MINORITY RANK 


HIGH-MINORITY PERCENT 


Alabama 


4 


11.63 


Alaska 


32 


41.73 


Arizona 


25 


22.2 


Arkansas 


5 


13.34 


California 


27 


22.66 


Colorado 


3 


11 


Connecticut 


17 


19.24 


Delaware 


N/A 


N/A 


District of Columbia 


7 


14.15 


Florida 


24 


21.88 


Georgia 


8 


14.53 


Hawaii 


28 


22.82 


Idaho 


N/A 


N/A 


Illinois 


19 


19.78 


Indiana 


N/A 


N/A 


Iowa 


N/A 


N/A 


Kansas 


N/A 


N/A 


Kentucky 


N/A 


N/A 


Louisiana 


16 


18.68 


Maine 


N/A 


N/A 


Maryland 


20 


19.87 


Massachusetts 


10 


15.89 


Michigan 


9 


15.41 


Minnesota 


N/A 


N/A 


Mississippi 


22 


20.86 


Missouri 


N/A 


N/A 


Montana 


23 


20.9 


Nebraska 


N/A 


N/A 


Nevada 


N/A 


N/A 


New Hampshire 


N/A 


N/A 


New Jersey 


30 


26.31 


New Mexico 


26 


22.26 


New York 


.14 


17.87 


North Carolina 


29 


24.11 


North Dakota 


12 


16.7 


Ohio 


31 


30.13 


Oklahoma 


2 


9.94 


Oregon 


N/A 


N/A 


Pennsylvania 


6 


14.05 


Rhode Island 


N/A 


N/A 


South Carolina 


18 


19.28 


South Dakota 


N/A 


N/A 


Tennessee 


13 


17.28 


Texas 


15 


18.18 


Utah 


N/A 


N/A 


Vermont 


N/A 


N/A 


Virginia 


11 


16.45 


Washington 


21 


20.48 


West Virginia 


N/A 


N/A 


Wisconsin 


1 


8.84 


Wyoming 


N/A 


N/A 
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OUT-OF-FIELD TEACHERS IN HIGH-POVERTY SCHOOLS 



STATE 


HIGH-POVERTY RAMK 


HIGH-POVERTY PERCENT 


Alabama 


12 


17.72 


Alaska 


32 


47.83 


Arizona 


29 


28.45 


Arkansas 


5 


12.27 


Callfbmla 


18 


22.81 


Colorado 


N/A 


N/A 


Connecticut 


N/A 


N/A 


Delaware 


N/A 


N/A 


District of Columbia 


N/A 


N/A 


Florida 


17 


22.3 


Georgia 


28 


28.84 


Hawaii 


N/A 


N/A 


Idaho 


N/A 


N/A 


Illinois 


4 


12.11 


Indiana 


N/A 


N/A 


Iowa 


7 


13.67 


Kansas 


N/A 


N/A 


Kentucky 


27 


27.86 


Louisiana 


15 


21.79 


Maine 


N/A 


N/A 


Maryland 


N/A 


N/A 


Massachusetts 


N/A 


N/A 


Michigan 


10 


15.81 


Minnesota 


1 


4.58 


Mississippi 


19 


23.04 


Missouri 


N/A 


N/A 


Montana 


25 


26.78 


Nebraska 


r 2 


7.25 


Nevada 


N/A 


N/A 


New Hampshire 


N/A 


N/A 


New Jersey 


23 


24.9 


New Mexico 


26 


27.21 


New York 


16 


22.2 


North Carolina 


31 


46.79 


North Dakota 


11 


16.82 


Ohio 


30 


41.39 


Oklahoma 


6 


12.88 


Oregon 


N/A 


N/A 


Pennsylvania 


3 


9.23 


Rhode Island 


N/A 


N/A 


South Carolina 


14 


21.26 


South Dakota 


8 


14.17 


Tennessee 


20 


23.73 


Texas 


22 


24.31 


Utah 


N/A 


N/A 


Vermont 


N/A 


N/A 


Virginia 


9 


15.78 


Washington 


24 


25.4 


West Virginia 


21 


24.16 


Wisconsin 


13 


20.15 


Wyoming 


N/A 


N/A 
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I. TEACHER SUPPLY AND DEMAND 

The Administration and the Congress of the United States are being called upon - again ~ 
to respond to a projected demand for additional teachers in this nation. 

The demand for more teachers is based on enrollment increases, increased retirements of 
teachers, general attrition, and most recently, efforts to reduce class size. 

The current projections call for 2 million new teachers in the next decade or 200,000 
new teachers per year for the next ten years. 

But before millions — or billions — of additional dollars are spent to recruit, train and 
certify millions of new teachers, many of whom will never find a teaching job, the 
Administration and Congress need to look beyond these numbers at some of the realities 
behind this so-called “teacher crisis,” 

First of all, none of these numbers are cause for alarm. They do beg for context, clarity 
and definition. 

Changing definitions of “new teacher” muddle the issue. “New teacher” can refer to new 
to the nation, new to a particular state, new to a school district, new to a school building, 
new teacher graduate or brand new to teaching. Another complicating variable in the 
teacher shortage issue is how teachers are counted — whether or not part-time teachers, 
substitutes, private school teachers are included in the counts. 

When most people hear that we’ll need 200,000 new teachers every year for the next 
decade, they think it means brand new teachers — people who have never taught before. 
Well, that is not what it means. That projection means that 200,000 teachers may be 
“newly hired” in a given year. To illustrate, 200,000 people who are not currently 
teaching in the 1997-98 school year might be hired to teach in the 1998-99 school year. 
They will be counted as “new” teachers, even though a large number of them will 
actually be former teachers coming back into the profession or people who trained to 
teach at some earlier time, but were not attending college the year immediately prior to 
being hired. 

According to the National Center for Education Statistics Schools and Staffing Survey, 

5.8 percent of the total teacher workforce of 2.39 million were “newly hired” in 1993-94 
(the latest year for which these data are available). Of these 139,000 “newly hired” 
teachers, fewer than half (42 percent) were “newly minted” teachers, that is, teachers who 
had just finished a college program and had never taught before. Nearly one-fourth (24 
percent) of them were “delayed entrants” - people teaching for the first time, but who 
were doing something else other than going to college the year before teaching. The 
remaining third of “new” teachers were actually former teachers coming back into the 
profession. Six years earlier, more than half of the “new” teachers hired in 1 9R7-88 (52 
percent) were actually teachers re-entering the profession. 
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The largest teachers’ union, the National Education Association, reported in its Status of 
the American Public School Teacher, 1995-96 that only 2. 1 percent of the 2. 164 million 
public school teachers that year were teaching for their first year. That translates into 
approximately 44,000 teachers. 

A survey of public school teachers conducted by our National Center for Education 
Information revealed the same thing — about two percent of teachers said they had one 
year’s teaching experience. 

These statistics are terribly important. The bottom line is the nation is hiring — and is 
projected to need to hire - approximately 45,000 newly minted teachers per year. That is 
a far cry from 200,000! 



Now, just how many newly minted teachers is the country already turning out each year? 

According to the National Center for Education Statistics, Integrated Postsecondary 
Education Data System (IPEDS), 106,079 bachelor’s degrees in education were conferred 
in 1994-95, the latest year for which NCES has published data. In addition, 101,242 
Master s degrees in education and 6,905 doctorates in education were conferred. Every 
year in this decade, colleges and universities have been awarding more than 100,000 
bachelor s degrees in education alone. The education field is second only to business in 
number of degrees conferred. 

There were more than 6 million people holding at least a bachelor’s degree in education 
in the United States in 1993, according to the Bureau of the Census, which published 
these data last year. They account for 16.2 percent of all bachelors’ degree holders in the 
country. 



Most people who get a bachelor’s degree in education are considered “qualified to teach.” 
In fact, experts who are claiming that there are too many “unqualified” teachers teaching 
define “qualified to teach” as someone who has gone through a college education 
program approved by the state department of education which has the authority to then 
confer a license to teach. 

There are a lot of people out there who, by this definition, are fully “qualified to teach’ 
BUT who are not teaching — more than 4 million of them! It’s been known for a long 
time that only about a third of fully qualified teachers who graduate from the nation’s 
1200 or so colleges that train teachers in any given year are actually teaching the 
following year. 



Of note in this discussion is the feet that only about three out of four current teachers 
have a bachelor’s degree in education. One fourth have a bachelor’s degree in a field 
other than education. 

Will ~ without doing anything differently - there be enough teachers to meet the 
demands of the next decade? 
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The 1996 Metropolitan Life survey of public school students in grades 9 through 12 
revealed that 8 percent said they were “very interested” in becoming a teacher. An 
additional 23 percent said they were “somewhat interested.” That’s about one-third of 
approximately 13 million high school students expressing some interest in becoming a 
teacher. If the 8 percent who said they were “very interested” in becoming a teacher 
actually become teachers, it would translate into more than a million new teachers! — 
That’s four years’ worth of current high school students producing half of the projected 
demand for “new” teachers in the next 10 years. 

Another set of studies by the U.S. Department of Education concerning expected 
occupations of 8th, 10th and 12th graders by age 30 showed that 7.5 percent of 12th 
graders in 1992 (the latest year for which the Department has published data) expected to 
be teaching by age 30. That translates into about 182,000 “teachers” out of that class of 
high school seniors alone. 

These data go on and on. The proportion of high school students taking the Scholastic 
Aptitude Test (SAT) who indicate they intend to major in education when they go to 
college has been steadily rising and is currently about 7 percent. Recruiting New 
Teachers (RNT), which gets millions of dollars to “recruit new teachers” reports that 
more than a million people have contacted them regarding interest in a teaching career. 
Teach for America, another nonprofit effort to get young, non-education degreed college 
graduates into teaching has no problem , with far more people wanting to get in their 
program than they are able to accommodate or find jobs for. 

And all of these programs and all of these statistics pertain to the young. 

Probably the biggest change that has occurred in this arena is the huge interest in teaching 
from older people - life experienced people from other careers, early retirees from the 
military and other occupations, former teachers, people who have raised their own 
families and want to teach. 

It is this huge market that is most ill served by the current system - from the colleges that 
historicdly have had responsibility for training teachers, to the state departments that are 
responsible for licensing them , to the schools that are ultimately responsible for hiring 
teachers. 

The current system was designed for high school graduates who go to college, complete 
an undergraduate state approved college teacher education program, resulting in a license 
to teach in that state , and who then get hired by a school district which generally assigns 
teachers on the basis of filling vacancies, not necessarily, qualifications. 



The current system has produced - and continues to produce - for more people “fully 
qualified to teach” than the system can hire. So, why all the alarms about teacher 
shortages? Some of the obvious reasons are: 
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® The demand for additional teachers is not uniform throughout the nation. The 
demands for new teachers are greatest in inner cities and in specific subject areas, 
such as special education and bilingual education. 

• Only about four percent of students in traditional college teacher education programs 
fsay they arc interested in teaching in inner cities. 

• The vast majority of teacher education candidates want to teach tiear where they 
currently live. 

• Many people who get education degrees never intend to use the degree to teach. 

• Licensing of teachers is structured such that mobility across state lines is difficult. 



n. ALTERNATIVE TEACHER CERTBFICATION - AN OVERVIEW 

Alternative teacher certification offers a viable solution to both teacher quantity and 
teacher quality demands. 

The alternative teacher certification movement rose out of a need for more and better 
teachers. Faced with the threat of teacher shortages and concern about the quality of the 
teaching force, states have:stepped forward to meet the demand. They have developed 
avenues whereby people could come into the teaching profession. 

These alternative teacher certification routes provide opportunities for people from 
various educational backgrounds and walks of life to become teachers. They have 
opened doors to teaching for persons from other careers, from the military, from liberal 
arts colleges, former teachers who want to upgrade their credentials and get back into 
teaching and for people who trained to teach years ago but never did. 

The National Center for Education Information (NCEI) has been polling the state 
departments of education annually since 1983 regarding teacher ^ucation and 
certification. We have found a rapid development of alternative routes at the state level. 
By 1997, 41 states^ plus the District of Columbia, report having some type of alternative 
teacher certification program. States report a total of 1 17 programs now available for 
persons who already have a bachelor’s degree and want to become licensed to teach. It is 
estimated that more than 75^000 persons have been licensed through such state-run 
programs. Thousands more are being licensed to teach who are participating in college 
alternative teacher preparation programs. 

The term “alternative teacher certification” has been used to refer to every avenue to 
becoming licensed to teach - from emergency certification to very sophisticated and 
well-designed programs that address the professional preparation needs of the growing 
population of individuals who already have at least a bac^aureate degree and 
considerable life experience who want to become teachers. 

To understand how alternative teacher certification evolved, it is necessary to understand 
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the process by which individuals become licensed to teach in the United States. 

The authority for licensing teachers lies within each state in the United States. The 
regular route for licensing teachers is "the approved college teacher education program 
route." This process means that a college or university submits a plan for a teacher 
preparation program for each discipline and/or grade level(s), following state-established 
guidelines, which the state then "approves." A candidate for a teaching license applies 
directly to a college or university, takes the required courses and meets other specified 
requirements, such as student teaching, passage of tests, and any other requirements 
specified by the college's "approved program". Upon completion of the "approved 
program", the candidate is then granted a regular or standard license to teach. 

The requirements for obtaining a license to teach through approved program routes vary 
enormously — not only from state to state but from institution to institution. 

Some states require passing different tests and differing lengths of time spent student 
teaching. Some require observation in schools before student teaching. Some institutions 
of higher education have added a "fifth year' to their teacher education programs. Others 
have added internships. Others have done away with undergraduate teacher preparation 
programs altogether -- and just have a postbaccalaureate program of teacher preparation. 

Some states require only the initial certiftcate; other states require a second or third stage 
certificate — sometimes with continuing education requirements and sometimes resulting 
in a life or permanent certificate. 

The terminology used for various types of teaching licenses is terribly confusing. There 
are 30 different titles used for the initial teaching certificates, and more than 50 titles used 
for the second stage teaching certificates throughout the 50 states and the District of 
Columbia. 

In an effort to simplify the process, alternative teacher certification has evolved as a 
respectable and sensible route for licensing teachers and has spawned many new 
programs that provide excellent preparation and training for a career in teaching. 

Most of these programs are collaborative efforts among state departments of education 
whose responsibility it is to license teachers, colleges and universities that historically 
have had the responsibility for educating and training teachers, and school districts that 
actually hire teachers. 

Alternative teacher preparation and certification programs focus on getting prospective 
teachers into actual teaching situations working with a mentor teacher early in the 
program. While this is a major criticism by teacher education experts, teachers 
themselves report that “one’s own teaching experiences” followed by “other 
teachers/colleagues” and “courses in subjects to be taught” are the most valuable to them 
in developing competence to teach. The least valuable were “the college of education 
faculty”, “inservice activities” and “education methods courses.” 

Growing numbers of governors, state commissioners of education, deans of education 
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and other political and educational leaders are stepping forward in favor of some type of 
alternative certification. Local school administrators, school board presidents, parents of 
school children, and thegeneral public also recognize the value of alternate routes as a 
means of improving America's educational system. The 1996 NCEI survey of teachers 
showed that more than half (54 percent) of public school teachers and 68 percent of 
teachers in private schools agre^ that recruiting adults who have experience in careers 
other than teaching would improve America's educational system. 

Despite the growing interest in alternative routes for certifying teachers^ most states' 
programs are underutilized, due primarily to opposition from state officials and colleges 
within the state that control teacher education, and certification. 

However, states such as California, New Jersey and Texas that have been aggressive in 
using their alternative programs not only to meet the demand for more teachers, but also 
to improve the quality of their teaching force, report huge success on both fronts. 

Many in this nation have expressed concern about the declining numbers of minority 
teachers coming through traditional teacher education programs and, consequently, the 
.declining proportion of the teaching force that is minority. 

The use of alternate routes gives promise of increasing the representation of minorities in 
the nation's teaching force. Nationally, nine percent of public school teachers are 
minorities. This compares with about a third of teachers coming through alternative 
routes who are minorities. 

Other areas of concern regarding demand for teachers are inner cities, bilingual 
education, special education and mathematics and science. Data support that response to 
those demands.can be met. Surveys of individuals who had inquired about alternative 
teacher certification conducted by the National Center for Education Information in 
summer 1992 showed widespread interest in teaching in all parts of the countiy, all types 
of communities - including inner cities - and in all subject areas. Eighteen percent of 
those suiveyed said they would teach in any state, and 44 percent said they were willing 
to teach in inner cities, 85 percent in small, non-rural towns, 69 percent in rural areas and 
85 percent in suburban regions. 

>Utemative routes for preparing and licensing teachers are attracting large numbers of 
highly qualified, talented and enthusiastic individuals to the teaching profession. 
Applicants to these programs number in the'thoosands. . Interest in these programs is 
immeasurably large. iMost of these individuals are highly educated, life-experienced 
adults who w^ to teach and to improve America's educational system. Many of them 
fiiink alternative routes not only make the most sense, but also provide the best 
preparation for the real world of teaching. 

The Administration and Congress could well serve the nation by directing attention to the 
realities of theilemand for teachers, the changing populations available and eager to 
respond to the demand andio changing the ways teachers are recruited, trained, certified 
and hired. 
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Training and Licensing the Nation’s Teachers: 

Why We Should Not Follow the Recommendations of the 
National Commission on Teaching and America’s Future 

Dale Ballou and Michael Podgursky ‘ 

Introduction 

In the last two years the system by which the nation trains and licenses its public school 
teachers has come under attack by an organization called the National Commission on Teaching 
and America s Future (NCTAF). In a 1996 report entitled What Matters Most: Teaching for 
Fwtwe. the commission charged that public schools employ large numbers of 
"unqualified” teachers, largely as a result of inadequate and poorly enforced standards for 
teacher training and licensing. The report was greeted as a “scathing indictment” of the current 
system and was widely publicized by the media. 

What is the NCTAF? Its name notwithstanding, the NCTAF holds no “commission” 
from any elected official. It is a private organization, fimded by the Rockefeller and Carnegie 
Foundations. Although the NCTAF claims that its report is not the work of education insiders, 
the largest block of members comes from major education organizations and education schools, 
including the two major teacher unions, the NEA and AFT. Remaricably, for a body that claims 
to represent the public interest on issues of education policy, the commission also includes 
leaders of private organizations that have a direct and substantial financial stake in the adoption 
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of the commission’s recommendations, among them the National Council for Accreditation of 
Teacher Education (NCATE) and the National Board for Professional Teaching Standards. 



The commission blames current conditions on state education departments and many 
teacher education programs: 

Because most states do not require schools of education to be accredited, only 
about SOO of the nation’s 1200 education schools have met common professional 
standards. States, mean^^iile, routinely ^Tprove all of their teacher education 
programs, including those that lack qualified faculty and are out of touch with 
new knowledge about teaching. (WMM p. 28) 

As a remedy, the NCTAF offers a sweeping plan to “professionalize” teaching, shifting control of 
accreditation and certification fix)m local school boards and state education agencies to private 
education organizations. These groups of education professionals would be empowered to set 
standards for how teachers will be trained, tested, hired, and promoted. 

A key element of the commission’s program calls fer all teacher education programs to 
meet ’’professional standards” or be closed. By this, the commission means obtaining 
accreditation fiom the aforementioned accrediting body, NCATE. The commission also calls for 
establishing an independent professional board in every state to set standards for teacher 
licensing. The commission’s proposals extend to the assessment and compensation of 
experienced teachers as well. The NCTAF calls for states to establish goals and incentives for 
National Board Certification in every state and district, with the aim of certifying 105,000 
teachers in this decade as master teachers, one for every school in the United States. 



As economists vdio have studied labor markets for public and private school teachers, we 
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have serious doubts about the direction in which the NCTAF proposals would take public 
policy.^ We summarize our concerns in four observations. 

1 . Organizations that would be entrusted with professional self-regulation have demonstrated 
little if any capacity to improve teacher quality. 

The commission argues that requiring accreditation of teacher education programs by the 
NCATE would do much to ensure that teachers are carefully selected and receive instruction in 
state of the art pedagogical methods. According to the conunission, graduates of NCATE- 
accredited programs will be better prepared for the challenges of the classroom and that their rate 
of attrition will be lower as a result They will exhibit a higher degree of professionalism in their 
relations with students and colleagues. 

The NCTAF’s 1996 report offered no evidence to support these claims. As far as we can 
determine, they are not true. Using data from surveys conducted by the Department of 
Education, we have compared NCATE to non-NCATE teachers on a number of dimensions 
related to professionalism and career commitment^. There were no statistically significant 
differences between the two groups. Perhaps more revealing, there is no evidence that those 
hiring new teachers think so either. The percentage of non-NCATE applicants who foimd a 
teaching job was as high as among NCATE ^plicants. The jobs they received paid as well. 



^ A longer critique of the NCTAF report has been published by the Government Union 
Review. It can be downloaded from http://www.psrf.org/doc/vl74_art.html. 

^ New teachers were asked how long they intended to remain in teaching, whether they 
would still have chosen to become teachers had they the choice to make again, whether they were 
so discouraged by their experience that they sometimes felt their efforts were a waste of time, 
whether they moonlighted after school hours, and how much time they devoted to lesson 
preparation and grading. 
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NCATE has accredited teacher education programs in some of the least selective 
institutions ofhigher education in the country. Indeed, the academic ability of students 
graduating bom a teacher education program plays virtually no role in determining whether the 
program will be accredited."^ While NCATE requires that a program use a test to screen 
applicants for admission, it does not specify the test to be used or the passing score. 

Many schools and departments of education have shown by their decision to forgo 
NCATE accreditation that they do not believe this stamp of ^proval is of great value. The list 
of NCATE-accredited colleges suggests that politics are more important than educational quality 
in determining A^hether a school is accredited. Where governors have led, colleges have sought 
and obtained accreditation. Thus, every college in North Carolina offering a teacher education 
program has obtained NCATE accreditation. In Aricansas, all but two have it. By contrast. New 
York has 103 state-accredited programs, but only three accredited by NCATE (Canisius College, 
Fordham, and Hoftra). Massachusettsihas 61 stateraccredited institutions of which only 8 hold 
NCATE accreditation. All are non-selective institutions (e.g., Bridgewater State College). The 
state’s selective private schools, such as Harvard, BU, Brandeis, Smith, and Mt. Holyoke, are not 
NCATE-accredited (NASDTEC, 1996). 



^ Thirty percent of the teachers who completed NCATE approved programs attended 
colleges that were rated less.than competitive in Barron’s FioSlssJiLAms^ In fact, 

the ‘^competitive” category is not in fact very selective. Between 75%and 85% of applicants are 
accepted; median SAT scores were between 450 and 525 oh the old scale. Thus, whatever the 
requirements for NCATE accreditation, rigorous admission standards are not among them. This 
is further evident in responses to the Baccalaureate and Beyond Survey: thirty percent of the 
newly trained teachers who graduated bom NCATE iq)proved programs had SAT or ACT scores 
in the bottom quartile of college graduates, the same percentage as those ^o complete non- 
NGATE ^proved programs. 
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Ihe for Professional Teaching Standards The NBPTS attempts to 

recognize teacher excellence by bestowing a “National Board Certificate” on worthy applicants. 
Teachers seeking this recogmtion submit portfolios for evaluation to the board (located just 
outside Detroit). The portfolios include videotapes of their teaching, lesson plans, and samples 
of student work. These matenals are reviewed by “experts” — moonlighting teachers trained by 
the board. Teachers are also required to take a test at a regional site. 

It is not clear uliat practical good will come of the board’s activity. The NBPTS does not 
claim to make anyone a good teacher, only to identify those who are already superior.^ Whether 
it even does this is open to question. The process by which the board assesses fftnn.lipr quality is 
highly artificial, relying on a small selection of lesson plans and student work which the ti» achf»r 
culls fixim his or her practice. There is no input from administrators or parents who have 
interacted with the teacher on a long-term basis. Indeed, even as the Clinton administration 
proposed to defiay the cost of board certification, it acknowledged this uncertainty by contrac ting 
out research to determine, among other things, whether teachers certified by the National Board 
are more effective.* * 

* In fairness, the board reports that participating teachers find the reflection and self- 
scrutiny involved in submitting an application useful. But for obvious reasons, the board makes 
no effort to ascertain whether an equal investment of time and money in some other activity 
would not be still more valuable. 

* Incredibly, the National Board itself belongs to the consortium of education 
organizations that received the contract for this study. The NCTAF and the principal 
organizations allied with it also belong. Moreover, the research proposal leaves no doubt that 
they expect to find board certified teachers are better, since elsewhere it stipulates that they are to 
investigate the training, mentoring, or other professional development activities of board certified 
teachers, in order to disseminate to the broader education community information on these 
correlates of “success.” 
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Of course, it may well be that board certified teachers are more effective, not because the 
board's methods of assessing teachers are particularly discerning, but because for the most part 
only superior teachers have so far applied. Whetiier this would remain true if high stakes were 
attached to board certification is another matter. There have been suggestions that board 
certification be used as a basis for higher salaries. For example. North Carolina proposes to 
increase the compensation of board-certified teachers by 15%. This raises the prospect of fraud. 
National Board certification relies heavily on portfolios of student work and videot^ies of 
teacher performance, all supplied by the teacher. The board does not verify the authenticity of 
these materials. In these circumstances there are many opportunities to select or edit the 

to present teacher or student performance in a more fevorable light. With substantial 
sums of money at stake, there will inevitably be cheating. Students will be coached on how to 
behave when video camera is on. Only the best work will make it into the portfolio, and so forth. 
The Board has not explained how they can maintain the integrity of the process when the 
opportunities to cheat are so pervasive and the returns to cheating are substantial. 

2. The organizations that would be responsible for professional self-regulation espouse 
dubious reforms that have met public resistance and stirred controversy among educators. 

By entrusting the accreditation of teacher education programs and the standardization of 
licensing requirements to professional organizations, the NCTAF expects to enhance the traimng 
prospective teachers receive in pedagogical methods. Such training will reflect “state-of-the-art 
practices”, “incorporating new knowledge” and an evolving “knowledge base for teaching’ that 
makes clearer than before just what teachers should be doing in the classroom. Language of this 
kind is disconcertingly familiar. Public education in the U.S. has been marked by numerous 
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waves of enthusiasm for newer and better methods that turn out to be passing fads. The 
succession of these fads does not inspire much confidence in the ability of education schools to 
ground their curricula in a reliable research literature. Indeed, the organization that the 
commission would entrust with the accreditation of teacher education programs — the NC ATE - 
refers in its manual to “evolving standards,” suggesting that this pattern of swinging one way and 
then the next may not stop with the adoption of the NCTAF proposals. 

Indeed, organizations that belong to this accrediting body have issued standards that are 
highly controversial and of dubious educational value. Two of the constitutent members of the 
NCATE are the National Council of Teachers of English and the International Reading 
Association. These organizations have been strong proponents of whole language instruction for 
reading in the primary grades ~ a teaching strategy that has come under withering attack ^m 
other educators and is being rejected by parents across the nation who are demanding that their 
children receive instruction in phonics. A similar process of rejection seems underway for the 
guidelines recently issued by the National Council for Teachers of Mathematics - another 
NCATE constitutent organization. These guidelines, like whole language learning, reflect the 
enthusaism of teacher educators for student-centered, constructivist learning. Textbooks and 
cumcula inspired by these guidelines have appalled parents and educators who have described 
the results as ‘Svarm, fuzzy mathematics” and “rain-forest algebra.” More telling, the 
constructivist model has itself come under sharp attack. Eminent educators like E.D. Hirsch 
have wntten persuasively that much of what passes for progressive pedagogical practice in our 
schools of education is fimdamentally wrong and damaging to children’s efforts to learn. 

Requiring accreditation of all teacher preparation programs could put NCATE in a 
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position to insist that all reading and mathematics teachers be trained in methods that much of 



the public has rejected and that remain controversial among educators. Simple prudence would 
suggest that this is not a wise policy. Ongoing controversies about curriculum and teaching 
methods are a compelling reason not to grant monopoly powers to a national accrediting agency. 
Such an agency could actually lower teacher quality over the long term by stifling innovation and 
preventing competitors with superior ideas fiom having a chance to demonstrate their merit. 

3. The commission *s refomts-wouid raise barriersto entering the teaching profession^ 
deterring capable individuals who have attractive career options. 

The NCTAF leaves the details about curricular reforms to the councils and professional 
organizations it would entrust with the accreditation of teacher education and licensing of 
instructors. Nonetheless, the discussion throughout What Matters Most leaves little doubt that it 
anticipates an increase in the coursework to be taken by prospective teachers before they will 
receive a license (certificate) to teach. The commission writes approvingly of five-year programs 
(as opposed to the conventional four-year undergraduate degree) and year-long clinical 
internships. It applauds states that require a master's degree for a license. It disparages reforms 
that reduce the amount of pre-service training in order to streamline entry into the profession. 

By raising barriers to entering the profession, such measures will discourage some 
persons who might have become teachers. Unfortunately, those discouraged are more likely to 
be the.kind of high-ability students with attractive career options that the nation needs as 
teachers. Indeed, certification as practiced today already deters too many talented individuals 
from entering the profession. Prospective teachers are required to make an up-front investment 
of a year or more completing college courses and student teaching before they are licensed. This 
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investment competes with other programs of study for students’ time and money. Raising the 
requirements for teacher education will therefore deter students vdio are undecided between 
teaching and other careers with significant academic prerequisites, since additional teacher 
training leaves less time for the courses that make them more marketable should they pursue 
other options. Enactment of the NCTAF proposals would tend to screen out (by their own 
choice) prospective teachers with the interest and ability to pxirsue other careers, leaving the 
applicant pool to those who never thought of themselves as anything but teachers. Notice that 
this would have precisely the opposite effect of other policies that are intended to improve the 
quality of the teaching pool - for example, raising salaries. Those who advocate higher pay for 
teachers do so with the express hope of attracting individuals who are now choosing more 
remunerative careers in other professions. By contrast, expanding preservice training 
discourages such persons and leaves teaching to those who won’t or can’t do an}rthing else that 
pays as well. 

The same argument applies with still greater force to persons already in the work force 
who are contemplating a career change to become teachers. The practical experience and 
matunty of many of these individuals make them attractive candidates for teaching. Yet for 
many the cost of giving up their current employment to return to college is prohibitive. Precisely 
for this reason many states have adopted alternative certification routes that relax the standard 
requirements for certification, facilitating the entry of such persons into the profession. Yet the 
NCTAF, while nominally endorsing the concept of alternative certification, is opposed to 
programs that would reduce pre-service training. The model of alternative certification that 
NCTAF supports would have career-changers spend at least a year in a master’s program before 
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they begin to teach. 

Advocates of expanded pre^’Service training recognize that some teachers will be deterred 
by these requirements. However, they consider it a reasonable price to pay, pointing to what 
they take to be an analogous situation in medicine. Doctors spend years in pre-service training 
and must pass difficult examinations to acquire a license. Why should we expect less of 
teachers? However, the analogy is ill-founded. The training doctors receive and the 
examinations they must pass to obtain a license are based on well- researched medical protocols: 
the efficacy of medical interventions is determined by careful, controlled study of patient 
outcomes. This is simply not the case in education, where much research into ""teaching 
effectiveness** continues to rely on assessments by classroom observers whose notion of which 
behaviors count was itself shaped in schools of education. Clear superiority of particular 
pedagogical practices based on objective, measurable outcomes is rarely demonstrated.^ 

In short, American education would be improved if there were less, not more, regulation 
of the teacher labor maricet. Federal policy should therefore encourage states to experiment with 
iimovative means of recruiting and training teachers. Schools need the opportunity to hire fix)m a 
broader set of i^plicants, including instructors who have not fulfilled traditional certification 
requirements if they are sufficiently promising in other regards. 



^ The much-touted Praxis examinations developed by the Educational Testing Service 
show how far we have to go in tiiis respect. The Praxis I test, given to beginning teachers, was 
validated by soliciting the opinions of teachers, education school faculty, and other education 
professionals in focus groups. These groups were asked what proportion of ""minimally 
qualified** teachers would 1^ able to answer a particular test item correctly. No studies were 
undertaken to correlate scores on the Praxis with student learning or, indeed, any other measures 
of teaching performance. According to one ETS official, opposition of teacher unions figured 
among the reasons for this decision (Ballou and Podgursky, 1997). 
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Proponents of stronger licensing requirements often react to this statement as if it is 
tantamount to the claim that anyone can teach. This is absolutely not so. No one is guaranteed a 
public school job simply by holding a teaching license. Nor should they be. At best, a license 
indicates only that its holder has met a minimal level of competence. The best way to ensure that 
the classroom instructors are effective (if not excellent) is first to make certain that hiring 
decisions are entrusted to good administrators familiar with the needs of their schools and 
accountable for the education of the children vfho attend them. Once this condition is met, it 
should be the goal of policy to untie administrators’ hands on hiring decisions by giving them a 
broader choice of teachers than they now have. 

The role played by administrators is a second reason the analogy between teaching and 
medicine breaks down. The case for medical licensing rests on the premise that consumers are 
unable to make well-informed decisions about the quality of physician services: there is a 
complex body of specialized medical knowledge that consumers do not possess. By contrast, 
many consumers are able to assess the efficacy of the schooling provided their children. 
Moreover, they are not asked to do it alone. Parents do not hire teachers — administrators do. 
When administrators are accountable for student learning — when they must answer for 
educational outcomes ~ there is far less reason to restrict the decisions they make regarding 
educational inputs . The appropriate goal of policy is to make sure administrators know what 
they are expected to achieve, hold them accountable for those results, and empower them to 
make the managerial decisions necessary to achieve those ends. 

This anticipates our final criticism of the commission’s recommendations. 
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4. The Commission 's proposals reduce local accountability and increase the control of 
organized producer interests over public education. 

The NCTAF report has arrived at a watershed in American educational policy. Major 
experiments are underway to deregulate public schools while enhancing their accountability. The 
rapidly expanding charter school movement is a case in point, though states are experimenting 
with other incentive and accountability systems as well. Such efforts require that local 
administrators have the authority to make critical personnel decisions, otherwise they cannot 
realistically be held accountable for results. By restricting hiring decisions and tying pay and 
promotion to outside assessments of personnel, the “professionalization” plan proposed by 
NCTAF would reduce the authority and accountability of local administrators. 

One model for deregulation is, of course, the private school sector. Our research on 
personnel policy in private schools has turned up no evidence that such credentials as National 
Board certification or NCATE accreditation are widely valued in the private sector. Indeed, 
private schools, particularly nonreligious schools, often bypass schools of education entirely to 
hire large numbers of non-certified teachers. During the 1987-88 school year, for example, only 
fifty-five percent of all teachers in non-religious private schools held state certification in their 
primary teaching area. This percentage dropped to just 35 percent in secondary schools.* Private 
schools use this flexibility to tap the veiy large pool of liberal arts majors for capable, 
knowledgeable instructors. 

The behavior of private school administrators indicates that when schools are accountable 

* More extensive data on teacher recruitment and personnel policy in private schools may 
be found in Ballou and Podgursky (1997, Chapter 6). 
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to the public through consumer choice, little or no value attaches to the kinds of credentials the 
NCTAF promotes. Indeed, these schools hire many instructors who have had no formal training 
in pedagogical methods. The burden of proof is on the NCTAF to show why public schools 
must be compelled to submit to regulations that do not apply to private schools and that would 
impair the efforts of the latter to supply the educational services demanded by the parents who 
support them. That burden has not been met. 

We do recognize the legitimate concern that wider managerial authority might be abused. 
Proponents of strict licensing standards point to nepotism, political patronage, administrative 
incompetence, laziness, and bureaucratic red-tape as factors that lead to poor hiring decisions. 
But the best way to meet these concerns is not to erect barriers that discourage talented people 
from entering the profession and limit districts’ choice of teachers to graduates of teacher 
education programs. Indeed, the notion that teacher licensing is an appropriate way to deal with 
poor administration is rather extraordinary. Licensing does nothing to rid school systems of 
these administrators; it simply boxes them in with respect to hiring decisions. But experience 
has shown that this is not enough to prevent them from exercising poor judgment in persoimel 
matters (among other things). 

Poor administrators need to be removed. Enhancing accountability is a means to this 
end. But it is also clear that mechanisms for removing poor principals and superintendents are 
imperfect, and that there will remain some role for state regulation to protect the public from the 
worst abuses of incompetent or corrupt administration. This role should be a limited one, aimed 
at screening out incompetent teachers rather than putting obstacles in the way of promising ones. 
The best way to reach this objective would be to test teachers for basic skills and knowledge of 
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the subjects they teach. 

By contrast, enacting the NCTAF agenda would strengthen the position of education 



weight with policy-makers. Behind the NCTAF and NCATE are the National Education 
Association and the American Federation of Teachers, whose interest in restricting teacher 
supply is so obvious that it is astonishing that anyone would contemplate giving these 
organizations the right to determine who will be allowed to teach. Of the current thirty-one 
member NCATE executive board, seven are union-appointed, including the president, vice- 
president and secretary-treasurer of the NEA and the president and vice-president of the AFT. 
Teams of examiners that visit colleges include at least one teacher drawn from a pool selected by 
the NEA and AFT.’ The president of NCATE, Arthur Wise, is also chairman of the National 
Foundation for the Improvement of Education, an organization created by the NEA to tilt school 
reform efforts in favor of public school teachers’ interests. 

Unions also provide financial support for the professional organizations that would be 
empowered under the NCTAF proposals. The NEA’s 1997-98 budget contains $366,600 for 
NCATE. The same budget contains $306,550 to support the certification through the National 
Board of Professional Teaching Standards and $213,765 to support efforts “to make licensure...a 
process controlled by the profession.”*® 

It is important to keep in mind that for all the discussion of higher standards and 

’From the NCATE web site and NCATE (1996). 

*® National Education Association (1997, p.32). NCATE itself has refused to release 
budget information. 



producers vis-a-vis consumers in a sector where producer interests already carry inordinate 
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improved training, the NCTAF’s recommendations are fimdamentally about control. The 
NCTAF would turn over the accreditation of teacher preparation programs to NC ATE. 

Licensing examinations would be prepared by the Interstate New Teacher Assessment and 
Support Consortium (INTASC), another private professional organization. The National Board 
for Professional Teaching Standards would decide who qualifies as a master teacher. 

Overseeing and guiding all of this activity would be independent professional boards whose 
members would be drawn, not fix)m the public’s elected representatives, but professional 
education organizations. 

It is naive to think that the impact of these changes would be limited to improving the 
training teachers receive (if it would even accomplish that). These organizations have a vested 
interest in opposing charter schools and other foims of school choice, and in oppposing 
alternative certification programs that bypass traditional teacher training. The prospects for such 
reforms will be much bleaker if power is taken fix)m parents and elected officials who are 
increasingly responsive to the public’s demand for more choice and genuine accoimtability, and 
conferred instead on the education organizations aligned with the NCTAF. 



The NCTAF agenda is a continuation of failed policies that American education has been 
following for decades. The central premise of these policies is that the problems of American 
public schools can be solved by focusing on inputs to education. With regard to teacher quality, 
this means regulating the labor market. The NCTAF would have us believe that the right kind of 
training will make graduates of teacher education programs the effective teachers our schools 
need. They claim that they know what this training needs to be, and seek through legislation to 
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impose their views on all institutions that prepare teachers and all districts that hire them. 

This is simply the wrong ^proach to education reform. For too long policy has focused 
in just this manner on inputs, an approach that has often been turned to the advantage of 
producers and suppliers of educational services. It is time to start holding public schools 
accountable for educational outcomes. We need to make sure administrators know v/bat they are 
expected to achieve, hold them responsible for those results, and empower them to make the 
managerial decisions necessaiy to achieve those ends. This means, among other things, giving 
them more freedom to hire promising teachers, >^tever their prior training. 

It is more than a little curious that the NCTAF, ^^ch believes so strongly that its way of 
preparing teachers is best, seeks to impose its agenda through legislation. If the commission’s 
views are right, the commission and the educators allied with it should welcome the opportunity 
to demonstrate their superiority in a competitive market place. We should all welcome it The 
direction for policy is therefore clear. Let us make sure that administrators have ^propriate 
incentives to seek the very best teachers for their schools, and then let us get out of the way so 
that they can hire them. 
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Mr. Chainnan and members of the Committee, thank you for providing me with this 
opportumty to discuss issues of teacher preparation.and class size reduction. Right now, a 
number of forces are converging to create a singular opportunity to significantly boost 
student achievement and substantially narrow the academic achievement g^ that 
separates low-income and minority students from others. Strong public support to “do 
something” about the state of public education, the growing body of solid research about 
the impact of teacher quality on student achievement and the opportunity to revamp the 
teachers preparation provisions of the Higher Education Act combine to provide you with 
a golden opportunity to marry good policy and smart politics by taking bold steps to 
improve the way teachers are trained, hired, placed, and supported. 

But let me be clear: inaction or reckless action on either teacher preparation or class size 
reduction could have devastating effects on over-all student achievement and could 
widen the academic achievement gap even more. Doing something isn’t enough; you 
must do the right things. 

There are a few common sense principles that must be incorporated into effective 
legislation in both areas: 

1 . Quality: Both teacher preparation and class size reduction legislation must attend to 
issues of quality in the teaching force. Specifically, legislation must seek to boost the 
content area knowledge of teachers and ensure that alLteachers have strong teaching 
skills. This is particularly important with regard to class size reduction policy. Policy 
that simply increases supply without attention to quality may, in fact, dilute the 
quality of the teaching force. 

2. Equity: As it stands now, students who need the very best teachers are often stuck 
with the least qualified and the least able teachers. Legislation must ensure that low- 
income students, minority students, and students struggling in remedial and lower 
track classes have access to teachers with both deep content area knowledge and 
strong teaching skills. Again, class size reduction measures that fail to recognize and 
redress the inequity in the distribution of well-prepared teachers will more than likely 
make bad matters worse. 

3. Scale and Scope: The legislation must be systemic rather than programmatic. The 
task of providing all students with well-prepared teachers is too large for a limited 
programmatic approach. A handful of pilot programs is a wholely inadequate 
response. The stakes for our students. . .and our national future. . . are too high to allow 
for piecemeal approaches. Such a systemic approach demands that Congress leverage 
change with current federal funds as well as new funds; it demands changes in initial 
preparation, placement, induction and ongoing professional support of all 
teachers. . .not just a few. 
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4. Accountability: All institutions that use federal funds to prepare teachers— whether 
those institutions are education schools or institutions offering alternative routes into 
teaching-^ust be held accountable for producing teachers who, at a minimum, meet 
state^established licensure standards. Institutions that cannot demonstrate that they 
are preparing competent teachers should not expect federal support for teacher 
preparation. Further, you must demand accountability for the proper hiring and 
placem^t of teachers of all entities receiving federal K-12 funds. Improving the 
preparation of teachers is only half the battle; if state and local administrators 
continue to nuss-assign teachers, the benefits of any improvement in the preparation 
of teachers will never reach the classroom. 

THE PROBLEM: 

1. Teacher Preparation: 

Report after report has documented the fact that we are not producing the caliber of 
teachers that our children need to succeed in school or in the workplace of the next 
century. 

Teacher preparation programs continue to attract among the least able college students 
and these students do less well in all of their academic subjects than any other majors 
except those students studying social welfare. The brighter students eschew education 
majors calling the classes “mind-numbing’’ and “deadly dull”. Andrea Smith, a bright 
Sophomore fix>m Bowling Green College currently interning at the Education Trust, 
started out as an education major but changed majors — ^to, of all things, political science. 
Andrea says, “ The classes were so watered down, they didn’t challenge me at all. If I had 
stayed in the education program I don’t think I would have been qualified to teach 
anybody anything. . .that scared me.” 



Graduates of many teacher education programs have extremely high rates of failure on 
state licensure exams, some in excess of 50% — a hair-raising statistic given the overall 
low-level of most of these tests. For example the following questions are included 
among the questions on the Praxis Core Battery General Knowledge Test, a test widely 
used by states to assess the subject area knowledge of prospective teachers: 

• Social Studies: Place in chronological order the following events: The beginning of 
the Great Depression, the First World War, The New Deal, The Korean War. 

® Mathematics: The average number of passengers who use a certain airport each year 
is 350 thousand. A newspaper reported the number as 350 million. The number 
reported in the newsp^er was how many times the actual number? 

It is not surprising that education programs fail to challenge and students, for in many 
cases the larger institution of higher education, treats its education school as a “cash cow 
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leaching off funds intended for the preparation of teachers to subsidize other university 
programs and activities. 

This state of affairs continues, in part, because too few institutions of higher education 
are held responsible for the adequate preparation of teachers. For example, the 
Congressional Research Service estimates that last year institutions of li^er education . 
took ill $1 .8 billion in Pell grants and federally siqiported student loans for teacher 
preparation. The federal government provided these fimds with absolutely no mechanism 
to ensure they were being used provide students with adequate preparation to teach. In 
this way the federal government lags behind a number of states, including Texas and 
Florida, which now require that education schools demonstrate that they are producing 
competent teachers in order to receive state support. 

2. Teacher Placement: 

Entities responsible for hiring and assigning teachers are allowing too many under 
prepared teachers to teach and assigning teachers to subject areas in which they have too 
little knowledge. According to the 1 997 report of the National Commission on Teaching 
and America’s Future more than 20% of the newly hired teachers in 1994 lacked a 
license in their main teaching assignment. And nearly one quarter of all secondary school 
teachers did not hold even a minor in their main teaching assignment, ^proximately 
56% of our secondary school students taking physical science are being taught by an 
individual who holds neither a college major or minor in the field, as are 27% of the 
students taking mathematics and 21% of the students taking ^iglish. And the 1997 
report of National Education Goals Panel finds things getting worse, not better. 

According to the Goals Panel, the percentage of secondary school t^hers holding a 
degree in their main teaching assignment decreased between 1991 and 1994. 

As bleak as the overall situation is, the picture for low-income students and minority 
students is even bleaker. The least well qualified teachers are most likely to be found in 
high poverty schools, and predominately minority schools. Whereas only 8% of the 
public school teachers in low-poverty schools taught without a minor in their main 
teaching assignment, fully a third of the teachers in high poverty schools were teaching 
without a minor in their main assignment field and nearly 70% taught without a minor in 
their secondary assignment field. About one-third of the English classes in high poverty 
secondary schools are taught by an individual without either a college major or minor in 
English. In &ct, students in schools with the highest minority enrollment have less than a 
50% chance of having a science or math teacher ^o holds both a licenese and a degree 
in the field that he or she is teaching. It is ludicrous to expect these children to achieve at 
higher levels when we provide them with teachers who do not know their subject areas. 

A grid, prepared for the Education Trust, using data generated by Richard Ingersoll, 
showing out of field teaching by state, and by race and by poverty is attached to my 
testimony. 
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3. Supply issues V. Mismatch Issues 

While the projections for 2 million teacher openings over the next decade are probably 
accurate, it is not clear that the overall supply of teachers will fall substantially short of 
that. Teacher preparation programs are currently producing between 150,000 and 
200,000 teachers a year. ITie issues are not so much those of over-all supply, but 1) how 
well those new teachers will be prepared and 2) a serious mismatch between what types 
of teachers we are providing and what schools need. 

There are, in fact, some subject areas— including elementary education, social studies and 
English — ^where we have an over supply of teachers. In other critical areas— like 
mathematics, science special education and bi-lingual education— there’s a shortage. 
Further, there is clearly a serious mismatch between the ethnic/racial composition of our 
students and that of individuals becoming teachers. Just as our k-12 population is 
becoming more diverse, our teaching force is becoming less so. 



AfricanAmerican 


Students 

16 


Current Teachers 
9 


Teacher Ed. 
7 


Asian 


3 


1 


1 


Latino 


12 


3 


4 


White 


68 


86 


85 



Again, shortages of fully qualified teachers are most severe in high poverty schools both 
urban and rural. Despite the wide spread perception that out-of-field teaching problem is 
largely one of “central city schools”, the data reveals that the problem is at least as 
severe in rural areas and small towns. For example, an analysis of 1991 SASS data by 
Richard Ingersoll of Georgia State University finds Science and Social Studies teachers 
in rural communities and small towns were slightly more likely than those working in 
central cities to be teaching out of field. 

High poverty urban areas tend to hire underqualified individuals because they are unable 
to attract and retain fully qualified teachers, not because they can not afford to pay for 
them. For example, at the beginning of school year 1997-98, the St. Louis school district, 
in which 90% of the students qualify for free and reduced price lunches, had 300 funded 
but unfilled teacher openings which they filled with underqualified individuals, including ? 
unlicensed teachers and substitute teachers. At the same time, Clayton, St. Louis’s 
wealthy neighbor, where only 13% of students qualified for free and reduced price lunch, 
had only one teacher teaching on an emergency permit. The St. Louis story is not 
unusual: of the schools that had vacancies in school year 1993-94, only 2.5 percent of the 
low-poverty schools reported filling them with less than fully qualified teachers while 
1 1% of the high poverty schools did so. 
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THE RESULTS: 

Common sense and a growing body of academic research agree: you can’t teach what 
you don’t know. Student achievement indeed suffers when they are taught by 
individuals who lack a firm foundation in their subject area and strong teaching skills. 

Professor William Sanders of the University of Tennessee has studied the impact of 
teacher qualifications on student achievement by analyzing 6 million standardized test 
profiles of over 885,000 public school students in Tennessee. In one analysis, he 
compares third graders who had poor teachers for three years with similar students who 
had good teachers for three years. Sanders found that, by sixth grade, the standardized 
test scores of these two groups of students could differ by as many as 50-peicentiie 
points, a gap he called astounding. Sanders summarized his own research and that of 
many others as follows: saying: 

“ What we’ve consistently found, starting back in the 80’s, is that when compared to 
class size or the ethnicity of the student, or whether they are on free or reduced price 
lunch, all of these things pale in comparison to the effectiveness of the individud 
classroom teacher” 

Professor Ronald F. Ferguson at Harvard, who has done a number of studies on the 
effects of teacher quality and qualifications on student achievement, finds that the effects 
of teacher qualifications on student test scores is so strong that the black-white test score 
gap is almost entirely accounted for by the differences in the qualifications of their 
teachers. Further, Dr. Ferguson finds that teacher qualifications are the single most 
important determinant of student test scores, having fom times more impact on test scores 
than class size. Other researchers find similar effects. Indeed, a 1996 review of 60 
studies of the impact of various investments on student test scores by Greenwlad, Hedges 
and Laine foimd that an increased investment in teacher education has the most powerful 
effect on student achievement, an impact 5 times more powerful than lowering teacher 
student ratios. 

Organizations as different as the Heritage Foundation and the Education Trust are joined 
in a deep concern about the quality of America’s teaching force, the quality of the 
programs that prepare them, and the inequities in the distribution of well qualified 
teachers. It is clearly time for federal action. But what should be done? 

No matter how you look at it, the situation at the moment is a grim one. All around the 
country, school districts are struggling to get their students to new — and much higher — 
standards than ever before. High quality teachers are the most important ingredient in 
whether those efforts will succeed or fail. But most districts — especially those serving 
concentrations of low-income or minority children — don’t have frie high quality teachers 
they need. 
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Some states have already begun to tackle these problems, but most of their efforts have 

been piecemeal, their steps small. By taking bold action now, Congress can make sure 

that tMs problem gets the attention it deserves. 

The most important leverage points are as follows: 

• Raising Ute bar for entry into the professiotu Congress should provide incentives for 
states to set higher standards for entry to the profession and to rigorously assess 
whether candidates meet those standards. 

• Holding colleges and universities accountable for preparing future teachers to meet 
those standards. Institutions of higher education are far more likely to take seriously 
their obligation to prepare their graduates to meet these standards if they are held 
accountable for the performance of their graduates on state licensure exams. 

Congress can speed the process by withdrawing federal support from institutions 
whose graduates have high failure rates on these exams. 

• Enforcing standards for entry into the profession. Congress can stiffen the resolve 
of state officials to actually enforce the standards they set by conditioning continued 
receipt of federal element^ and secondary dollars on state willingness to (1) restrict 
use of waivers to real emergencies; (2) assure that no child is taught by an 
unqualified teacher for more than one consecutive year; and (3) to assure that 
teachers teach only in the subjects in which they are prepared. 

• Making parents partners in the education of their children. Congress should insist 
that schools receiving federal support notify parents when their children are being 
taught by underqualified teachers. 

® Putting the needs of children in high poverty schools first Congress needs to invest 
its limited dollars in the most pressing problem: preparing and supporting teachers in 
high poverty urban and rural schools. The most effective ways to do this are (1) 
focused university/school district partnerships to prepare and support high qu^ty 
teachers for high poverty areas; and (2) generous incentives for high achieving 
undergraduates to prepare to teach in high poverty schools, in the form of substantial 
loan forgiveness for each year of service. 

® Fair distribution of teacher quality. Congress should insist that states remedy 
existing imbalances in the quality of teachers in high-poverty and low-poverty 
schools. Both existing funds — particularly in programs like Title 1 — and new fimds 
should be conditioned on significant annual progress in equalizing teacher quality 
across the state. 
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Statement of Paul F. Steidler 
Director - Education Reform Project 
Alexis de Tocqueville Institution 
1611 North Kent Street, Suite 901 
Arlington, VA 22209 

SUBCOMMITTEE ON EARLY CHILDHOOD, YOUTH AND FAMILIES 
COMMITTEE ON EDUCATION AND THE WORKFORCE 
UNITED STATES HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 



TEACHER PREPARATION AND CLASSROOM SIZE REDUCTION 
Tuesday, February 24, 1998 
2175 Rayburn House Office Building 
Washington, D.C. 

Chairman Riggs, Congressman Martinez, and Members of the Subcommittee, thank you for 
the opportunity to testify today. 

In many ways, it is quite perplexing that we have to discuss a “teacher shortage" and, 
relatedly, issues of teacher pay. Over the years, parents and other taxpayers have been exceedingly 
generous in what they are willing to spend for public education. On the whole, teachers have not 
been motivated to enter the profession for money and are genuinely concerned with children’s 
welfare, factors which earn them significant respect. 

I submit that a core problem we face today in K-12 education -- from both an economic and 
administrative standpoint — is that there has been a significant increase in the number of blockages 
between teachers and parents in recent decades. Thus, solutions to the low-pay of teachers and a 
potential shortage must focus on empowering parents and empowering teachers. 

In fact, to have the best possible schools for our children, we must meet a fundamental 
challenge: reengineer public schools so that deserving teachers are paid more, have better working 
conditions, and greater hegemony in the classroom. Simultaneously, administrative costs and 
bureaucracy need to be reduced ~ significantly. 
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Teachers, particularly hard-working and enthusiastic ones, will be the greatest beneficiaries 
of such change. Some, in feet, some could earn over $100,000 annually without an increase in taxes. 
The best way to accomplish these aims is through the expanded use of market principles and 
practices. 

The degree to which our public education system has diminished its focus on teachers is both 
troubling and striking. 

Since 1959, taking inflation into account, public education spending has more than tripled on 
a per pupil basis. By comparison, teacher pay has risen barely 40 percent during the same period. 
Thus, teachers’ raises have been less than one-seventh of the raise that the system as a whole has 
received. 

Today, barely half of the personnel in the public school system are teachers. In fact, for every 
three teachers added to the public school payroll since 1959, four non-teachers have been added. 
These and related findings are more extensively discussed in a forthcoming study the Tocqueville 
Institution has worked on in conjunction with the Milton & Rose D. Friedman Foundation. 

The above trends have occurred at a time when the teacher unions - the American Federation 
of Teachers and the National Education Association - have come to represent the vast mzyority of 
public school teachers and risen as political forces in the country. 

Thus, unions’ use of monolithic contracts has restricted opportunities for teachers and driven 
many high-caliber individuals fi*om the profession. Today, public school teachers are nearly always 
paid based simply on their years of service and education attained. It doesn’t matter what subject is 
taught. It doesn’t matter if a teacher comes in a mere 15 minutes before classes starts or spends two 
extra hours each day working with students. In fact, it doesn’t even matter how large the class size 
is. 

It is easy to see how many of our best and brightest teachers can become demoralized under 
such a compensation and professional structure. Furthermore, the unions’ opposition to merit pay 
and vigorous defense of tenure adds insult to injury for many of these teachers. 

There are a number of encouraging developments outside the Beltway indicating how teachers 
and students will benefit fi'om "reengineering." Teachers have found significant employment 
opportunities and satisfaction in more than 700 charter schools that have been opened across the 
country, largely free of union rules and other administrative burdens. 

Low-income scholarship or voucher programs have also served as the catalyst for changes 
in public schools. For example, John Gardner, a school board member in Milwaukee, has noted that 
the city’s voucher program "puts effective pressure on the Milwaukee Public Schools to expand, 
accelerate and improve reforms long deliberated and too-long postponed." 
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Expanding opportunities for charter schools and voucher programs are two steps that 
Congress can take to help facilitate more mnovative and deserving pay packages for teachers. 

In addition, the planned merger of the NEA and the AFT should be scrutinized. This recently 
announced mamage will create a de facto teacher union monopoly in the United States. It is hard 
to see how the megaumon will be more responsive to teachers’ needs and open to more flexible 
contract arrangements. 

As the National Education Association is chartered by Congress, and as the merger will 
directly impact all public school teachers in the U.S., there is compelling need for such scrutiny. 

FirMy, Congress should examine and have quantified the cost of federal and state mandates 
and regulations on education. The array of these mandates affecting schools appears to be significant 
and merits further study and investigation. 

As my colleague Gregory Fossedal has noted, "The gap between what the U.S. spends on 
nonteaching staff and what is spent by such countries as Japan, Austria and Finland amounts to 7% 
to 1 0% of our education spending. If only one-third of this gap is due to the regulation-mandate 
burden, then the net impact is 2.3% to 3.3% of America’s education budget - or somewhere between 
$11 billion and $15 billion annually.” 

Each of these four actions - expansion of charts schools, expansion of voucher programs, 
scrutiny of union activity, and identification and reduction of the cost of education regulations and 
mandates, have benefits in their own right and will help reengineer our public schools. 

In closing, let me add that however well intentioned, I do not believe that the President’s 
proposal to provide $12 billion over the next seven years to help school districts hire 100,000 
teadiCTs will address the root causes of teacho- compaisation problems. In fact, it may mitigate some 
of the mounting pressure for public school reengmering, and in this sense do more harm than good. 



I thank the Subcommittee for your time and attention and look forward to your questions. 



The views expressed in this testimony are those of Mr. Steidler and not necessarily those of 
the Alexis de Tocqueville Institution or its Board of Directors. 
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PERSONM^ INFORMATION : Please provide the cotnminee with a copy of your 
resume (or a curriculum vitae) or just answer the following questions: 

a. Please list any employment, occupation, or work related experiences, amt 
ucauon or training which relate to your qualifications to testify on or knowledge of the 
subject matter of the hearing: 

Paul F. Steidler directs the Alexis de Tocqueville Institution’s Education Reform Project, 
w^ich works to empower teachers and parents. He has prepared a number of studies and 
articles about school choice, the nature and focus of federal education programs, and the 
teacher unions. 

Mr Steidkr is currently preparing a study about how school choice programs will impact 
public and pnvate school tewhers in the U.S. He has also worked on projects examining 
how teachers md teacher unions in other countries regard school choice programs and why 
the agenda of the teachers’ unions is after at cross-purposes with its membership. 

Mr Steidler’s articles and commentary on education issues have appeared in such 
publications as The Washington Post, The Wall Street Journal, The Chicago Tribune The 
Christum Science Monitor, Education Week and Education Daily. 

.. . PleaM provide any other information you wish to convey to the r nnimin^ 

which rmght aid the members of the Committee to understand better the context of your 
tesumony: ^ 



The Alexis de Tocqueville In^tution was established in 1986 to study, promote and 
extend the principles of classical liberalism: political equality, civil liberty, and 
economic freedom. 



Please attach to your written testimony. 
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My name is Barnett Berry, and I am here today as associate director of the National 
Commission on Teaching & America's Future. The Commission, a bipartisan blue-ribbon 
panel of 26 policy makers (Republican and Democratic governors, legislators, and chief 
stale school oflicers), business and community leaders, and educators, issued a major 
report in \996(What Mcuters Most:T€aching for Americans Future) docrnitntlngihQ 
importance of teaching quality and teachers' expertise for educational quality and equality. 
This past fall, a second report {Doing What Matters Most: Investing in Quality Teaching) 
augmented these data. Among the several hundred studies review^ by the Commission in 
developing its recommendations, the most salient finoiiigs for today's hearing are the 
following are: 

(1) One of the most important influences on student achievement is teachers' expertise, 
followed by a smaller influence of small classes and schools, especially in the early 
grades. 

(2) One of the greatest sources of inequality in educational outcomes is the unequal 
distribution of well-qualified teachers. 

(3) The nature and quality of teacher education strongly affect teaching quality and 
student learning. 

These analyses would suggest that, in the context of the current legislative 
deliberations, any effort to reduce class size should allocate funds only for the hiring of 
well-qualified teachers those with full certification and, preferably, a major in their neld), 
and that any such effort to decrease the size of classes should be accompanied by an equally 
strong effort to improve the overall quality of teacher preparation and the distribution of 
well trained teachers to those students who currently have the least access to good teachers. 
Among the many educational reforms that could be undertaken, these will have the greatest 
bearing in the long run on the overall quality of American education. 

In the next few minutes, I will briefly outline these findings which are explicated in 
further detail in the Commission's reports and the studies cited in their extensive lists of 
references. 

Teacher expertise is one of the most important determinants of student 
achievement 

Among the research the Commission reviewed are a number of recent studies that 
have used more sophisticated measures and methods than many older studies that looked at 
influences on student achievement These bodies of research find fairly consistendy that 
certain things matter for student achievement All else equal, students do better in smaller 
schools and school units where they are well known by a smaller total number of adults 
over a longer period of time; students do better in smaller classes, below a threshhold of 
about 18, especially in the early elementary years and especially if the students are more at 
risk of poor school achievement; students do better when they have access to high quality 
curriculum that is engaging and academically challenging; and students do better when they 
are taught by well-qualified teachers. The last two of ^ese conditions are interrelated, 
because it takes well-prepared teachers to teach challenging curriculum, especially if they 
are teaching heterogeneous groups of learners who ne^ very skillful teaching. 

Recent studies suggest that the most important of all of these conditions is the 
presence of highly expert teachers. For example, a large-scale study of school districts in 
Texas by Harvard economist Ronald Ferguson found that teachers' expertise, as measured 
by scores on a licensing examination, master's degrees, and experience, accounted for 
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more of the difference in students' reading and mathematics achievement (about 40%) than 
any other single factor. Small schools and lower class sizes also contributed to student 
achievement in the elementary grades but had a much smaller effect. (Sec figure 1.) Not 
only, did teacher qualifications make an enormous difference in student outcomes, but the 
differentials in the quality of teachers available to black and white students in the state 
accounted for almost ail of the difference in the test scores of these two groups of students. 
Ferg^n and a colleague replicated this study in Alabama with very siimlar results. 

Studies by other researchers in New York City, Tennessee and E>allas, Texas also found 
that differences in teacher quality were the major determinants of student achievement, and 
that minority and white students had extremely unequal access to highly effective teachers. 

In the course of the Commission's research, we noticed two other important 
tendencies. First, the performance of students in the Third International Math and Science 
Studies (TIMSS) seems closely associated with the distribution of teacher expertise. The 
fields and grade levels at which U.S. teachers are relatively better qualified are those where 
U.S. students perform better relative to students in other countries. For example, the 
greatest numbers of unqualified teachers in the U.S. — those teaching without certification 
or even a minor in their field — are at the high school level in fields like mathematics and 
physical science, where U.S. students do least well. In 1994, only 54% of U.S. 
secondary math teachers had both a license and a major in their field. Perhaps not 
su^risingly, U.S. 8th graders rankedlSth out of 25 countries that met the TIMSS 
guidelines. While U.S. students did better in general science (12th out of 25 countries), 
and general science teachers are relatively better-qualified (only 18% are teaching out-of- 
field), more than half of physical science teachers in this country are teaching out-of-fleld, 
and U.S. 8th graders ranked 17th in physics. 

We also noticed in the course of our research that the states that have consistently 
performed best on the National Assessment of Educational Progress in mathematics and 
reading are also consistently those with the best prepared teachers; they have the highest 
standards for teachers — requiring both extensive teacher education and a major in the field 
to be taught — and they enforce them most strenuously, hiring virtually no teachers who are 
not fully trained and certified. When we tested this observation using multiple regression 
analyses, we found that indeed a state's percentage of well-qualified teachers (that is the 
percentage who are fully certified and hold a major in their field) is by far the strongest 
predictor of student achievement — far exceeding the influence of all other variables, 
including student background characteristics like poverty, minority status, and limited 
English proficiency, as well as the influence of such variables as class size, (see 
attachment) 

A summary of 60 studies of school influences on student achievement underscored 
these findings with an analysis showing that the sin^e most productive investment for 
schools in terms of increasing student achievement is to increase spending on teacher 
education. (See Figure 2.) Note here, again the much smaller influence on student 
achievement of lowering pupil-teacher ratios. While potentially useful, this kind of 
investment is only a small part of the story for increasing student learning. To make a 
difference, teachers must have the training and expertise to use smaller class sizes to good 
advantage in individualizing instruction. Otherwise, the investment makes little difference. 

And, as California recently found in its class size reduction initative, lowering class 
sizes by hiring large numbers of unqualified teachers is a devil's bargain. In the last year, 
in part as a result of rapid class size reduction, California has hired well over 20,000 
teachers on emergency certificates. Many parents who are deeply unhappy with this 
outcome have made it clear that they would much rather their children be taught in slightly 
larger classes in adequate classrooms by well-prepared teachers than in smaller groups 
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taught by untrained teachers struggling to figure out how to teach, and doing so in closets 
or ^eterias (this last factor a result of decreasing class size without the wherewithal to 
expand facilities to accommodate the greater number of classes). This only exacerbates the 
kind of problems that led to a lawsuit against the Los Angeles Unified School District a few 
years ago because nearly all of the newly hired uncertified teachers were being placed in 
schools with the heaviest concentrations of African American and Latino students. Clearly 
a careful approach to policy that takes teacher quality seriously is warranted. 

The unequal distribution of qualified teachers is the greatest source of 
educational inequality. 

While every parent understands what research seems to confirm — that teacher 
expertise makes an enormous difference in what students learn ~ a shocking number of 
entrants to teaching are being hired without meeting basic requirements, and the vast 
majority of them are assigned to teach iow-iiicome and minority students in central cities 
and poor rural schools. 

Four times (4X) as many of these uncertified teachers are hired into low-income 
and high-minority schools as are hired into schools serving more affluent students (see 
figure 3). Thus, the students who most need the most highly skilled teachers are least 
likely to get teachers who have up-to-date knowledge about their subject areas and about 
how children develop and learn and what to do when they are having difficulty. Although 
some teachers are now better trained than ever before due to recent reforms in teacher 
education, others are entering schools with no training at all. 

While no state will allow a person to write wills, treat patients, fix plumbing, or 
style hair without having completed training and passed an examination, more than 30 
states will allow a person to teach children without having met any of these requirements. 

In 1994, more than 25% of newly hired teachers did not meet state certification 
requirements, a number that is growing because of serious maldistribution in the supply of 
teachers across this country, great inequalities in districts* capacity to recruit and pay for 
well-prepared teachers, and increasing demand for teachers at a time when the federal and 
state subsidies that once aided teacher recruitment no longer exist. 

(Although the nation produces many more teachers than it hires each year, they are not 
always located where they are needed; hence, some states and districts have huge surpluses 
while others have serious undersupplies. In medicine, the federal government deals with 
these problems by subsidizing the preparation of physicians who prepare in shortage fields 
and who pledge to work in high-need locations). 

Importantly, when poor students and students of color do getaccess to well- 
prepared teachers, they do quite well. In fact, a study of high- and low-achieving schools 
with similar, very diverse student populations in New York City found that differences in 
teacher qua! ificiations accounted for roughly 90% of the differences in student achievement 
in reading and mathematics at all grade levels tested. 

Teacher Education Matters. 

Finally, we found that teacher education matters for both teacher performance and 
student learning. The Commission reviewed more than two hundred studies that contradict 
the long-standing myths that "anyone can teach" and that "teachers are bom and not made.” 
This research m^es it clear that teachers need to know their subject matter well, but they 
also need to know more, including how students learn and how to use varied teaching 
strategies to address learning differences and difficulties. 
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These include studies that found that students of fully certified math teachers show 
significantly larger learning gains than those of uncertified math teachers (e.g., see Hawk, 
Coble, and Swanson, 1965) and that students of teachers who have had more preparation 
in mathematics and education courses, including mathematics methods courses, have 
higher achievement (e.g., see Begle. 1979); studies that show that students of fully 
certified elementary teachers and those with more coursework in how to teach reading have 
higher achievement levels (e.g., see NAEP, 1997); and a review of 65 studies that found 
that students achieve at higher levels when their teachers have had more training in science 
and science education (e.g., see Druva and Anderson, 1983). 

Not only does teacher education matter, but more teacher education appears to be 
better than less — particularly when it includes carefully planned clinical experiences that are 
interwoven with coursework on learning and teaching. Recent studies of redesigned 
teacher education programs — those that offer a five-year program including an extended 
internship — find their graduates are more successful and more likely to enter and remain in 
teaching than graduates of traditional undergraduate programs. 

While teacher education is still woefully uneven in this country, there is a growing 
movement to improve teacher preparation. Due to recent teacher education reforms, about 
25% of new teachers are graduating from 5 year programs of preparation of the Idnd that 
appear to have significantly better outcomes for entry, retention, teacher performance, and 
student achievement. 

Most of these teachers are hired into the most advantaged school districts, however, 
so there is a long way togo ensure that most students are taught by very well-prepared 
teachers. By contrast, many of the nations we might consider peers or competitors fund 
education centrally and equally so that all districts can hire well -qualified teachers, and they 
prepare teachers more extensively before they enter teaching (some require 2 or 3 years of 
graduate level training in education on top of a disciplinary bachelor’s degree), as well as 
providing more ongoing training on the job. This is made possible because these other 
countries invest their resources in many more teachers - typically M to 80% of staff as 
compared to only about 43% in the U.S. 

In this statistic lies the other rub for reducing class sizes. U.S. schools need to 
reorganize their efforts so that a great share of their resources goes to support classroom 
teachers. In fact, there is today in U.S. school systems, 1 adult for every 9 children; 1 
professional staff person for every 13 children; 1 teacher for every 18 children; but class 
sizes average 25 and may reach 35 or higher in some cities. The Commission's report also 
shows how reallocations of staff and personnel in redesigned schools can result in 
noticeably smaller classes and time for teachecs^o work with and learn from one another. 

The critical issue for American education at a time when we need to prepare a much 
more diverse student population to much higher educational standards than ever before in 
our history is that we re^ly do not have a coherent system to ensure that students get access 
to teachers who are well prepared to ensure that they learn. While lowering class size might 
be modestly helpful, the single most important strategy for improving student achievement 
is to create a system that ensures the way that teachers are recruited, prepared, licensed, 
selected, supported, assessed, and rewarded. 

This will be the only way that in our lifetime we will realize the audacious goal of 
the National Commission on Teaching Sl America's Future: providing a caring and 
competent teacher for every child. Legislative initiatives that increase the supply of well- 
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prepared teachers and provide incentives for them to work where they are most needed are 
likely to make the most difTerence for America's future. 

Note: The National Commission on Teaching and America's Future was launched in 1994 with 
funding from the Rockefeller Foundation and Carnegie Corpoiation of New Yoik. The 
Commission proposed an interlocking set of 20 recommendations that include strategies for 
creating more rigorous standards for students and teachers; redesigning teacher education and 
overhauling professional development; creating recruitment incentives and ensuring qualified 
teachers in every classroom; encouraging rewards for teacner knowledge and skill; and redeagning 
schools so that they support teaching and learning. Eighteen months after the release of its initial 
report, the Commission is working towurd these recommendations with 12 state partners led by 
Democratic and Republican governors and a network of urban school districts. In 1997, more 
than 20 states passed legislation reflecting one or more of the Commission's recommendations. 

All studies cited in this report can be found In: 

What Matters Most: Teaching for America's Future (1996). New York: National 
Commission on Teaching & America's Future. 

Doing What Matters Most: Investing in Quality Teaching ( 1997). New York: National 
Commission on Teaching & America's Future. 
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Figure 1 

Influence of Teacher Qualifications on 
Student Achievement 

Proportion of Measured Variance in Math Test Score Gains 
(from Grades 3 to 5) Explained By: 




Developed from data presemed in RomM F. Fagu^ T&yins for Public Edisation: Hew Evideooe of How ond 
Why Money Matters,” Harvard Jostmal on LeSfHatkm 28 (Stmuner 1991): 465-98. 
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Figure 2 

Effects of Educational Investments 

Size of Increase in Student Achievement for 
Every $500 Spent on: 
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^Achiovement goios wore ealeulated os otaiuloni deviaticm unilo on o mnge of oolnevezDeat teste in the 60 studies reviewed. 

Souies: Rob CHeeirwold, Lorry V.H^ges.^ Richard D.Lmne (1996). TheEOeetofSehooSReQMiieeaooStudeicl 
AchievemenL Review of Edueationol Re»»rch 66(3X pp. 361-306. 
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Figure 3 

Qualifications of Newly Hired Teachers*, by School Type, 1994 

(Percentage of Teachers) 
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Soiace: Sehodo cad Staffing Siirvtqfo, 1993-94. Ibtndoiiotts eonduetsd by the Nafioml 
ComnuESoa oa TecsMns Q&d Americrfo Futi^ 
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Influences of State Level Student Achievement 
(National Assessment of Educational Progress) 

Results of Multiple Regression Analyses 



VARIABLES/ 

BETA COEFFICIENTS 
(T values) 


Math 4 
1992 


Math 4 
1996 


Math 8 
1990 


Math 8 
1996 


Reading 4 
1992 


Reading 4 
1994 


% of well qualified teachers 


.786 

(33)** 


.747 

(2.47)* 


.623 

(2.71)* 


.621 

(2.47)* 


.824 

(4.78)*» 


.636 

( 336 )** 


% of teachers with master's 
degrees 




.101 

(.60) 






.053 

(.481) 


.103 

(.86) 


% of districts enforce hiring 
standards 


.100 

(.67) 


.259 

(1.37) 










% of unqualified new hires 






TT36 

(-.92) 


-.132 

(-.71) 


-.092 

(-.63) 


-.199 

(-1.2) 


% of teachers with access to 
professional development 






.125 

(.96) 


.261 

(1.85) 






Student poverty status 


-.342 

(-2.12) 


-.321 

(-1.53) 


-.084 

(-.52) 


-.074 

(-.42) 


-.080 

(-.61) 


-.166 

(-1.14) 


Student LEP status 


.264 

(1.79) 


.283 

(1.46) 






-.015 

(-.11) 


-.058 

(-.41) 


Student minority status 


.006 

(.026) 


(.182) 


-.171 

(-.74) 


-.177 

(-.71) 






Class size 


-.064 

(-.53) 




-.148 

(-1.28) 


-.141 

(-1.11) 


-.111 

(-1.13) 


-.091 

(-.83) 


Multiple r 


.90 


.84 


.91 


.89 


.93 


.92 


r square 


.82 ^ 


.70 


.83 


.79 


.87 


.84 



Derini lions: 

of well qualified teachers: teachers with full state ccitification and a major in their field 
^ of districts enforce hiring standards: require I ull slate certification as condition of hiring 
of unqualified new hires: new hires without full stale certification in main assignment field 
of teachers with access to professional de\elopmenL* teachers rccei\ ing >8 hours of professional 
development last >ear 

Student pox erty status: ^ of students with family incomes below poverty line 
Student LEP status: ^ of students who are limited English proficient 
Student minority status: ^ of students who are minority 
Data sources: NCES, SASS 
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Prefece 



As you read this report, I hope you will listen to the teachers, 
ihe parents, and the diildren — the real people behind the 
studies and the numbers we present here. V7c did, and we were 
guided what we heard. 

One voice that made a tremendous Impact on us was that 
of Jenkins Gunn, an English teacher fiom Pelham, 
New Ybxk, who e^lained her passion for t eaming — not why 
die teaches, but why she is ampelUd to teach: 

I was supposed to be a welhue statistic. ... It is because 
oFa teacher that I sit at this table. I remember her telling 
us one cold, miserable day that she could not make our 
clothing better; she could not provide us with food; she 
could not change the terrible segregated conditions 
under which we lived. She amid introduce us to the 
worid of reading, the world of boob, and that is what 
she did. 

What a world! I visited Asia and Africa, I saw magnifi- 
cent sunsets; I tasted exotic foods; I fell in love and 
danced in wonderful halls. I ran away with escaped 
slaves and stood beside a teenage martyred saint. I visit- 
ed lakes and streams and composed lines of verse. I knew 
then that I wanted to help children do the same things. 

I wanted to weave magic. . . . 

As Evelyn Jenkins Gurm understands, good teachers liter- 
^y save lives. However they do it — by loving students, help- 
tt|g them imagine the future, and insisting that they meet 
expectations and standards — the best of them are magic 
Weavers. Many of us can remember such a teacher— one who 
^^^'^nged our lives, so gifred that he or Ae transported us out 
of our own time and place and circumstances and jump-start- 
^ the dreams and possibilities that lie within us ail. 

In the end, supporting the Evelyn Jenkins Gunns of this 
World and, through them, all of their students — is what this 
Commission on Teaching & America's Future is about. . 

I beheve the conclusions and recommendations of this 
teport speak for themselves. Standards for students and teach- 
^ are the key to reforming American education. Acxess to 
competent teaching must become a new student right. Access 
to high-quality preparation, induction, and professional devel- 
opment must become a new teacher right. The reform move- 
ment of the last decade cannot succeed unless it attends to the 
miprovcment of teaching. If we pay attention to supporting 
knowledgeable teachers who work in productive schools. 



American education need suSa through no more dead-end 
reforms. 

My colleagues on the Commission have been candid with 
each other in our discussions, and they have thought hard 
about what needs m be done. We hope this document launch- 
es a great debate about the critical link between improving the 
capacities of teachers and the future of the United States. 
Although each of us has distinctive ideas about what needs to 
be done, we are unanimous in supporting the recommenda- 
tions of this report. 

Finally we appreciate the hard-working staff that facilitat- 
ed and supported the process of our work. Executive Direaor 
Linda Dariing-Hammonds vision, expertise, and unquench- 
able energy provided us with a vision of the future that could 
be. We have been ably assisted by Associate Director Velma L. 
Cobb; Communications Director E. Jane Beckwith; 
Administrative Associate Margaret Garigan; Research 
Associates Marcella L. Bullmaster, Ellalinda Rustique- 
Forrester, and Vezuvira Kavemuii Murangi; and Senior Policy 
Adviser David Haselkom. The staff, like my colleagues on the 
Commission, never lost sight of the fact that America's future 
depends on finding the best teachers, helping them develop 
their skills to the greatest extent, and rewarding them for their 
work on behalf of children and youth. 
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This report offers what we believe Is ttie single most Important 
strategy for achieving America’s educational goals: A blueprint 
for recruiting, preparing, and supporting excellent teachers In 
all of America’s schools. The plan is aimed at ensuring that all 
communities have teachers with the knowledge and skills they 
need to teach so that all children can learn, and all school 
systems are organized to support teachers in this work. A car^ 
ing. competent and qualified teacher for every child Is the 
most Important irtgredlent In education reform. 

The Commission’s proposals are systemic In scope— not a 
recipe for more short-lived pilots and demonstration projects. 
They require a dramatic departure from tiie statijs quo— one 
that creates a new infrastructure for professional learning and 
an accountabilfor system that ensures attention to standards 
for educators as well as students at every level— national, 
state, local school district, school, and classroom. 

This Commission starts from three simple premises: 

1 . What teachers know and can do is the most 
Important influence on what students team. 

2. Recruiting, preparing, and retainif^ good teachers is 
the central strategy for improving our schools. 

3. School refyrm cannot succeed un/ess it focuses on 
creating the cond/tions in which tea^ters can teach, 
and teach well. 

Vie propose an audacious goal for America’s future. Wlthlrf 
a decade — by tire year 2006— we will provide every student S 
America with what should be his or her educational birthright^ 
access to competent, caring, qualified teaching in schools i 
organized for success. This Is a challenging goal to put befbfo 
the nation and Its educational leaders. But if the goal is chaf*^ 
lenging and requires unprecedented effort, it does not requim 
unprecedented nw theory. Common sense suffices: Americ^ 
students are entitled to teachers who know their sut^ects, 
understand their students and what they need, and have 
developed the skills required to make learning come alive. 
However, based on Its twoyear study, the Commission Identi 

fied a number of barriers to achieving this goal. They include: 

• Low expectations for student performance. 

« Unenforced standards for teachers. 

« Mqjor flaws In teacher preparation. 

® Painfully slipshod teacher recruitment 
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o Inadequate Induction for beginning teachers. 

• Lack of professional development and rewards for 
knowledge and skill. 

• Schools that are structured for failure rather than 
success. 

We offer five mqjor recommendations to address these 
concerns and accomplish our goal. 

I. Qet seHoua about standards, f6r both students and 
teachers. 

• Establish professional standards boards in every 
state. 

« Insist on accreditation for all schools of education. 

» Close inadequate schools of education. 

» License teachers based on demonstrated perfor- 
mance. including tests of subject matter knowledge, 
teaching knowledge, and teaching skill. 

o Use National Board standards as the benchmark for 
accomplished teaching. 

II. Reinvent teacher preparation and professional 
development. 

® Organize teacher education and professional devel- 
opment programs around standards for students and 
teachers. 

^ Develop extended, graduate-level teacher-preparation 
programs that provide a yearlong Internship in a pro* 
fessional development school. 

0 Create and fend mentoring programs for beginning 
teachers, along with evaluation of teaching skills. 

^ Create stable, higtvquallty sources of professional 
development. 

III. Fix teacher recruitment and put qualified teachers In 

overy classroom. ^ - 

^ Increase the ability of low-virealth districts to pay for 
qualified teachers, and insist that districts hire only 
qualified teachers. 

o Redesign and streamline district hiring. 

» Eliminate barriers to teacher mobility. 

^ Aggressively recruit high-need teachers and provide 
incentives for teaching In shortage areas. 



• Develop higfvquallty pathways to teaching for a vride 
range of recruits. 

IV. Encourage and reward teacher knowledge and skill. 

• Develop a career continuum for teaching linked to 
assessments and compensation systems that 
reward knowledge and skill. 

• Remove incompetent teachers. 

• Set goals and enact incentives for National Board 
Certification In every state and district Aim to certify 
105.000 teachers in this decade, one for every 
school in the United States. 

V. Create schools that are organized for student and teacher 
success. 

o Ratten hierarchies and reallocate resources to send 
more dollars to the front lines of schools: Invest more 
in teachers and technology and less In nonteaching 
personnel. 

« Provide venture capital in the form of challenge grants 
to schools for teacher learning linked to school 
improvement and rewards for team efforts that lead 
to improved practice and greater learning. 

• Select, prepare, and retain principals who under- 
stand teaching and learning and who can lead high- 
performing schools. 

Developing recommendations Is easy. Implementing them is 
hard work. The first step is to recognize that these Ideas must 
be pursued together— as an entire tapestry that is tightly inter- 
woven. Pulling on a single thread will create a tangle rather 
than tangible progress. The second step is to build upon the 
substantial work that has been undertaken over the past 
decade. All across the country, successful programs for recruit- 
ing. educating, and mentoring new teachers have sprung up. 
Professional networks and teacher academies have been 
launched; many education school programs have been 
redesigned; higher standards for licensing teachers and accred- 
itirrg education schools have been developed; and a National 
Board for Professional Teaching Standards is now felly estab- 
lished and beginning to define and reward accomplished 
teaching. Ail these endeavors, and those of many others, form 
the foundation of tNs crusade. 
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What Matters Most: 
Teaching for 
America's Future 



When my daugftter starts school. I’m hoping for a teacher who is sponta- 
neous, someone who can follow a curriculum and yet meet the emotion- 
al and social needs children as well I hope for someone who has a 
vivid imagination and knows how to use ordinary objects to teach valu- 
able lessom. I want my daugfster to be exposed to as many cultures and 
edsnic groups as possible, and I want her to be academicaUy motivated 
and challenged That will take a teacher who is sensitive to the individ- 
ual needs of each student. Ifrr^ doubter is slow, I want a teacher who is 

i>»^diaulylookingintod}at,andifshessurpassingthe class, I want her 

to get what she needs and progress as for as she can. I want a teacher who 
hm conflict resolution skills, who creates discipUne. but not from his or 
her emotiom. I want a teacher who uses eUfferent methods and different 
ways ofreaching students— who can drink in innovative ways andchal- 
lenge the children while teaching them academically. 



E very year on the first day of school, parents and students atvait the 
^ignment of new teachers with a mixture of eagerness and anxiety. 

'^"“^dout often lobby to get their students into certain classes. 

owrng that their children's learning will depend on the quality of the curricu- 
lum^d teaching they are exposed to that year. Those with means either move, 
to affluent communities or turn to private schools in the hone of finJine 



— Laurine Carson, a mother in Newark, New Jersey 
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educators in a National Education Summit to reafHrm their commitment to 
achieving higher academic standards for Americas schools and students. The 
governors pledged to develop internationally competitive academic standards 
and assessments in each state within the next two years and to reallocate funds 
to provide the professional development, infrastructure, and new technologies 
needed to meet these goals. Business leaders announced their commitment to 
support employees’ involvement in their children’s education, to require evi- 
dence of academic achievement for hiring, and to make states’ education stan- 
dards a key (aaor in business location decisions. All the panicipants pledged to 
roll up their sleeves and get down to work immediately to respond to the 
urgent need for schools to improve so that all graduates have higher levels of 
skills and knowledge. Nevada Governor Bob Miller expressed the shared view: 
“We owe it to our children to put higher academic standards in place. If we 
don’t, we’re robbing them of their future.” 

This sense of urgency is well founded. There has been no previous time in 
history when the success, indeed the survival, of nations and people has been 
so tighdy tied to their ability to learn. ‘ Today’s society has litde room for those 
who cannot read, write, and compute proficiently; find and use resources; 
frame and solve problems; and continually learn new technologies, skills, and 
occupations. The economy of high-wage jobs for low-skilled workers is fast 
disappearing. In contrast to only 20 years ago, individuals who do not succeed 
in school have litde chance of finding a job or contributing to society — and 
soaeties that do not succeed at education have litde chance of success in a 
global economy. 

Because of this, America’s future depends now, as never before, on our abil- 
ity to teach. If every citizen is to be prepared for a democratic society whose 
major product is knowledge, every teacher must know how to teach students 
in ways that help them reach high levels of intellectual and social competence. 
Every school must be organized to support powerful teaching and learning'. 
Every school district must be able to find and keep good teachers. And every 
community must be focused on preparing students to become competent citi- 
zens and workers in a pluralistic, technological society. 

This report offers what we believe is the single most important strategy for 
thieving America’s educational goals: A blueprint for recruiting, preparing, 
^d supporting excellent teachers in all of America’s schools. This plan is aimed 
at ensuring that all communities have teachers with the knowledge and skills 
^cy need to teach so that all children can learn and that all school systems are 
®iBanized to support teachers in this work. A caring, competent, and qualified 
zcacher for every child is the most important ingredient in education reform 
^d, we believe, the most ffequendy overlooked. 

Furthermore, to be effective, such teachers must work in schools and school 
^tems that are well designed to achieve their key academic mission and to 
support student learning. They must be focused on clear, high standards for 
students; organized to provide a coherent, high-quality curriculum across the 
glides; designed to support teachers’ collective work and learning on behalf of 
their students; and structured to allow for ongoing parent engagement. 



The most Important contribution we as 
educators can make to the well-being of 
children is to enable them to deal 
effectively with their universe. . . . This is 
not, of course, a trivial task. It combines 
a number of concerns, ranging from 
teaching basic skills to readying students 
for the marketplace. In essence, it 
combines giving them the tools to 
analyze a situation to make an 
appropriate response, the self-confidence 
to use those tools, and the pride and 
motivation to use them with excellence. 

— John Snyder, computer soence teacher. 

Advanced Technologies Academy 
tN Las Vegas. Nevada 
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We note that this challen^ is accx)mpanied an equally great opportunity: 
Over the next decade we will recruit and hire more than two million teachers for 
Americas schools. More than half the teachers who will be teaching ten years 
from now will be hired during the next decade. If we can focus our energies on 
preparing this generation of teachers with the kinds of knowledge and skiUs they 
need to succeed in helping students reach these goals, and on creating schools 
that use their talents well, we will have made an enormous contribution to 
America’s future. 

The Missing Link: investment in Teachers 

In 1983, A NtUion at declared our schools were drowning in a "rising tide 

of mediocrity.”^ Since then, hundreds of pieces of legislation have been cnac^ to 
improve them. In 1989, the nations governors developed a set of education goals 
to further focus attention on the long-term work yet to be done. The goals bold- 
ly project that 1^ the year 2000 all our students will come U) school ready to learn; 
they will learn in safe, drug-free envirorunencs; virtually all of them will graduate 
vrith high levek of academic skilk and they will tank first in the world in mathe- 
matics and sdenoe. 

Seven years later, America is still a very long way from realizing this future. 
Instead of all children coming to school ready to leam, more are living in pover- 
ty and without guaranteed health cate than in the past’ Graduation rates and 
student achievement in most subjects have remained flat or have increased only 
slighdy.^ OrJy a small fraction of high school students can read, write, compute, 



Mathematics and Science Test Scores of 13-Year^lds 

International Assessment of Educational Progress (lAEP): 1991 
Average percent correct 
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and manage scientific material at the high levels required for today’s knowledge' 
work jobs. According to national assessments, only about 10% of U.S* 17'year' 
4 olds can draw conclusions using detailed scientific knowledge just 7% can solve 
maih problems with more than orie step; only 7% can read and understand spe> 
dalized materials; and a mere 2% can write well-developed material.’ 
Meanwhile, international tests continue to show U.S. high school students 
ranking near the bottom in mathematics and science.^ 

This distance between our stated goals and current realities is not due to lack 
of efibrc Many initiatives have been launched by legislators, educators, busi> 
nesses, and community organizations to improve education, and many of these 
have had a positive efiea in local communities. Nonetheless, we have reached 
an impasse in spreading these promising eflfbits to the system as a whole. 

After a decade of reform, we have finally learned in hindsight what should 
have been clear from the start: Most schools and teachers carmot produce the 
kifld of learning demanded by the new reforms — not because they do not want 
to, but because they do not know how, and the systems in which they work do 
not support them in doing so. Most states and school districts have not yet put 
ur place standards and curriculum fiameworks that provide clear signals about 
the kinds of academic learning they value. They provide few opportunities for 
principals and teachers to learn how to redesign their organizations and curricu' 
lum to be more efiecdve. And most current educators were prepared years ago in 
programs that did not envision the kinds of challenges schools now confiont and 
not have access to the knowledge about teaching and learning available today, 
^^en it comes to widespread change, we have behaved as though nation- 
^ state, and district mandates could, like magic wands, transform schools. 
But ail the directives and proclamations are simply so much fairy dust. 
Successful programs cannot be replicated in schools where staff lack the 
^^*^“how and resources to bring foem to life. Wonderful curriculum ideas 
^ fiat in classrooms where they are not understood or supported by the 
broader activities of the school. And increased graduation and testing require- 
uients only create greater failure if teachers do not know how to reach stu- 
so that they can learn. 

On the whole, the school reform movement has ignored the obvious: What 
teachers know and can do makes the crudal difference in what children learn, 
^ud the ways school systems organize their worfemakes a big difiference in what 
^cachets can accomplish. New courses, tests, and curriculum reforms can be 
unportant starting points, but they ate meaningless if teachers carmot use them 
Productively. Policies can improve schools only if the people in them ate armed 
the knowledge, skills, and supports they need. Student leamit^ in this 
^untry will improve only when we focus our efiforts on improving teaching. 

Instead of mandates and directives, our schools need agreement on purpos- 
^ and support to meet new standards. Rather than proclamations, schools need 
^lictcs and working enviroiunents that attraa the best people to teaching, pro- 
them superb preparation, hone their skills and commitment in the early 
years, and keep them in the profession by rewarding them for their knowledge, 
and good woric 



The teacher must remain the key. . . . 
Debates over educational policy are 
moot, if the primary agents of instruction 
are incapable of performing their 
functions well. No microepmputer will 
replace them, no television system will 
clone and distribute them, no scripted 
lessons will direct and control them, no 
voucher system will bypass them. 

— Lee Shulman, 

PROFESSOR 
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AKtiough Importaiit, understanding one’s 
chosen discipline Is not enough to ensure 
classroom succera. One must also 
appreciate the devetopmental stages and 
learning styles of students; apply learning 
theory In Individual and group contexts; 
balance classroom management needs 
with the nurturing and respect that all 
cMIdren need; model values required fbr 
good citizenship; evaluate, design, and 
select motivating tasks; communicate 
effectively to students and parents; and 
help students understand the 
connections among their subjects. [And] 
that's the short list. 
— Robert Feirsen, principal, W. T. Clarke 
Middle School in Westbury, New York 



I could write millions of pages about how 
much Mr. Mustapha cares about his 
students. . . . But Just being a caring 
person does not mean one Is a good 
teacher. Mr. Mustapha wants to Impart 
to his students the knowledge of the 
biological aspects of the world around 
them, whether a student Is In basic 
or advanced biology. He has done Just 
that. . . . Thanks to his Instruction, I 
have chosen to take biology In college 
and to major in genetic engineering. 
Someday I hope I can be as good a 
teacher as Mr. Mustapha Is right now. 

— Michelle Renee Houy, 

. FORMER STUDENT OF FraNCIS MUSTAPHA, 

South Side High School in Fort Wayne, 
Indiana 



This Commission starts from three simple premises: 

1. What teachers know and can do is the most important influence 
on what students learn. 

2. Recmitiii^ pr^aring, and retaining good teachers is the central 
strategy fbr improving our schools. 

3. School reform caimot succeed unless it focuses on creating the 
conditions in which teachers can teach, and teach welL 

The Importance of Teacher Knowledge 

The first premise is one that virtually every parent understands and a large 
body of research confirms: What teachers know and do is the most important 
mfiuenoe on what students learn. Competent and caring teaching should be a 
student right. 

Research has discovered a great deal about effective teaching and learning: 
We know that students learn best when new ideas are connected to what they 
already know and have experienced; when they are actively engaged in applying 
and tesuiig their knowledge using teal’world problems; when their learning is 
organized around clear, high goals with lots of practice in reaching them; and 
when they can use their own interests and strengths as springboards for learn- 
ing.^ When teachers can work together to build a coherent learning experience 
for students throughout the grades and within and across subjea areas— one 
that is guided by common curriculum goals and expectations— they are able co 
engender greater student achievement.^ 

We also know that expert teachers use knowledge about children and theif 
learning to fashion lessons that coimea ideas to students’ experiences. They cnati 
a wide variety of learning opportunities that make subject matter come dive for 
young people who leam in very different ways. They know how to support stu- 
dents’ continuing development and motivation to achieve while creating ina^ 
mental steps that help students pn^ress toward more complicared ideas and 
performances. They know how to diagnose sources of problems in students’ learn- 
ing and how to identify strengths on which to huilcL These skills make the differ- 
ence between teaching that creates learning and teaching that just marks time.*- 
Ncedess to say. this kind of teaching requires high levels of knowledge and 
skill. To be effective, teachers must know their subject matter so thorough!} 
that they can present it in a challenging, clear, and compelling way. They mus 
also know how their students leam and how to make ideas accessible so tha 
they can construct successful “teachable moments.” Research confirms tha 
teacher knovriedge of subject matter, student learning, and teaching method 
arc all important elements of teacher effectiveness.'® 

Furthermore, studies show that teacher expertise is the most important foi 
tor in student achievement. A recent study of more than 1,000 school distric 
concluded that every additional dollar spent on more highly qualified teachc 
netted greater improvements in student achievement than did any other use 
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Making the Connection: Teaching for Reai Learning 



Hector Ibarra’s middle-school science 
students are not yet researchers at Cal 
Tech or graduate students at MIT» but 
they already are scientists In the mak- 
They IdentHy and monitor the levels 
of radon, carbon dioxide, and electro- 
magnetic radiation. They investigate the 
efficiency of water and energy fixtures. 
Ihey measure the flow rates of sink aer- 
ators, retrofit water-consuming toilet 
tanks, and compare the energy used by 
incandescent and fluorescent light 
bulbs. They design, build, and race 
miniature solar cars. 

*My approach to teaching builds 
upon the natural curiouslty that Is an 
integral part of all children," says 
Hector, who teaches earth and life sci- 
ences at West Branch Middle School in 
West Branch, Iowa. He develops hands- 
on environmental projects that guide 
students through their own discoveries 
and allow for reaMife applications. All 
of his experiments are written in a 
Question format requiring students to 
fonn a hypothesis, develop a proce- 
dure, collect and analyze data, and 
at conclusions. 

Hector’s assignments encourage his 
students to go beyond the wails of their 
school. In a research project he 
designed with two public utility compa- 
otes and a private management firm, 
entire student body of West Branch 
Middle School measured and compared 
^ efficiency of water and energy fix- 
tures in their homes. The project won a 
bost of awards, including one from the 
^ronmental Protection Agency. 
According to EPA Administrator William 
nice, the students’ work "saved the 
community an estimated 40,000 gal- 
lons of water a week and helped reduce 
emissions of sulfur dioxide, carbon 



monoxide, and nitrogen dioxide through 
the use of energy-saving practices and 
devtces.” 

Hector exposes his students to the 
cutting edge of scientific research and 
keeps himself there as well. Like his 
mother, an elementary teacher In his 
native Mexico who gave birth to him in 
the one-room schooihouse where she 
taught, Ibarra lives education. Maybe 
that explains why, even with a full teach- 
ing load, Hector Ibarra Is still going to 
school, at work on his doctorate in sci- 
ence education. 

* ♦ * 

What are bubble blowers, tiny trucks, 
and a minknerrygoround doing in a 
precalculus classroom? They are help- 
ing Frank Vanzant bring complex mathe- 
matical concepts to life for his high 
school students at Tullahoma High 
School in Tullahoma, Tennessee. Having 
come to math education from a career 
in electrical engineering, Vanzant urider- 
stonds the importance of students' 
developing an appreciation for math In 
the real world. 

The measure of his success in his 
trigonometry, precalculus, and 
Advanced Placement calculus courses 
can be seen in his students’ achieve- 
ments. More than half of Frank’s stu- 
dents earn scores at the "exceptionally 
welk^ualified” level on the AP tests In 
calculus, as compared vrith about 17% 
nationally. Students like Qenetta 
Gibson, who went on to mqjor in engi- 
neering at Tennessee Tech, are living 
testimony to his influence. "I just loved 
him as a teacher," says Genetta. "He 
really cared whether or not we all under- 
stood what he was teaching." 



Frank’s commitment to his work runs 
deep. "I know of no other profession 
that can be as rewarding as teaching," 
he avers. "A teacher’s Influence on his 
students and society can never be fully 
observed or measured." 

Behind Frank Vanzant’s problenrv«olv- 
ing drive and cando spirit lies the 
reflective, questioning, philosophical 
nature that is indispensable In some 
measure to all educators. "I believe," 
he says, "that teachers should con- 
stantly evaluate and adjust their meth- 
ods In the classroom to better meet the 
needs of the students and society. The 
most effective teachers are those who 
also view themselves as professional 
students. Teaching demands not only 
leading students toward developing a 
desire to learn, but also maintaining 
that desire in oneself." 

Adapted from the Miken Family Foundation, 

The Impact of the educator (Santa Monica, Calif.: 

The MHken Family Foundation), pp. 10, 74. Copyright 
0 1995 by the Milken Family Foundation. Reprinted 
with permission. 
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Demand for K-12 
Classroom Teachers 

Projected through 2005 
Millions of Teachers 




Source: U.S. Oepanment of Education. 

Pr<QfMk)n»ofEdutMonStadMtlcsto200S 

(Wnhfogton. D.C.: National Canter for 
Education Statistics. 1905). p. 72 



school resources." Another study, comparing high-achieving and low-achieving 
elementaiy schools with similar student characteristics, found that differences in 
teacher qualificanons accounted for more 90% of the variation in student 

echievement in reading and mathematics.'^ 

At a time when all students must meet higher standards for learning, access 
to good teactog is a necessity, not a privily to be left to chance. And com- 
petent teadiing depends on educators who deeply understand subject matter 
and how to teach in ways that motivate childr^ and hdp them ieam. like 
doctors, engineers, and other professionals, teachers must have access to high- 
quality education and career-long opportunities to update their skills if they 
are to do their jobs well. In addition, quality controls must work to ensure that 
those who cannot teach effectively do not enter or stay in the profession. 

The Need to Prepare and Keep Good Taaehers 

The second premise is also one that policymakers arc just now banning to 
comprehend: Recruiting, preparing, and retaining good teachers is the cen- 
tid strata for improving our schools. In the next decade, the United States 
^ need to hire more than two million teachers to handle huge enrollment 
inciea^, repl^ an aging teacher workforce ready to retire, and respond to the 
chronic attrition of new teachers that plagues American schools. Although 
some of these will be former teachers returning to the field, most will be newfy 
prepared during this time, and the quahty of their preparation will, to a large 
extent, influence the quality of teaching our schools provide. 

By 1998, Americas schools will enroll more children, 52* million, fhan th^j 
have ever enrolled before, even at the height of the baby boom. Schools already j 
report shortages of qualified teachers in subjects like mathematics, physics,' 
chemistry, and bilingual and special education. High-poverty urban and rural 
schools face persistent hurdles in hiring the teachers thqr need, and across the 
nation there is a critical need for many more teachers who reflea the racial and 
cultural mix of students in schools. Yet many school districts do litde to recruit 
teachers or to keep good ones in the profession. They treat teachers like easily 
replaceable, interchangeable cogs in a wheel, meeting most of their personnel 
needs with last-minute scrambles to put warm bodies in classrooms. j 

In addition, current reforms have created new expectations for teachers that 
most have not been prepared to meet. To help diverse learners master much 
more tMenging content, teachers must go far bqrond dispensing informa 
tion, giving a test, and assigning a grade. They must themselves know mon 
about the foundations of subjea ari^ and they must understand how stu 
dents think as well as what thqr know in older to create aqpcriences chat pro 
duce learning. Moreover, as students with a wider range of learning needs ente 
and stay in school— a growing nuinbcr whose first language is not Engfi^ 
many others with learning differences, and others with learning disabilities-’ 
t^ers need access to the growing knowledge that exists about how to teach 
these learners effectively. More teacher education programs are preparing 
teachas well for these new demands, butth^aiestilltoofewand&r between 
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Ckaily, the nation’s teacher tecruitment and development challenges are 
dniniing At thesame time, these formidable challenges ofier equally compelling 
epponunitics. With major changes occurring in the teaching force while reforms 
m beginning to take root, the possibilities for recruiting and educating teachers 
we8 from the start ait greater than they have ever been. With dedication, deter- 
minaiion, and clarity of vision, our society can use this opportunity to develop a 
<&cnc, wdl-pitpaicd, and culturally responsive teaching force that can serve as 
a fe o n da d on for the schools needed to maintain a prosperous and just society. 

Tht fanperative to Create Schools That Support Learning 



The third premise is one that people inside schools understand, but those 
nuiside may non Sdiool reform cannot succeed unless it focuses on creating 
die conditions in which teachers can teach, and tearh well. 

^Wthough many recent reforms arc banning to make a difierence, most 
^ still not structured to suppon high>quality teaching: Teachers do not 
enough sustained time with their students each day and over the years to 
^ tackle difficult kinds of learning with them; nei- 
cy have time with their colleagues to work on improving what they do. 
consistent expectations for students and unequal financial and material 
>ch ^ ^ ^ aiajor problems. A haphazard hodgepodge of policies has left 
diem Co compelling standards connected to the means to achieve 

moms ‘ educators in diHi^nt communities — and even in class- 

hd* ' building — often teach toward very difterent ends, with 

dents. ^ powerful, cumulative learning experience for their stu- 

ric^ ^ supports for teaching challenging subject matter — intellec-^ 
bom materials, laboratories, and computers — are absent 

toward found that they need to create communities that 

^d scademidll^ s^dards, where students are well known both personally 

Aching apD Parents are involved as partners, and where a variety of 

achievement^ P Research concludes that much higher levels of 

^®*chcTs know lid smaller schools and units within schools where 

anothprV Jr ^ families well, and where they can reinforce 

'^ners eiforjj j i • 

teams, teach ^ oeveioping common curriculum goals and working 

In addition^iil^ ®“Pport high performance for their students. 

^*tcatc all students businesses, schools that have found ways to 

staff TtT'^ ^ providing ongoing learning for teach- 

Ptess for achieve^ tt)uple greater authority for classroom teachers and a greater 
the tools th«/ J*'' professional learning needed to give educators 

to succeed with students. 

'^chers ^ is just no way to create good schools without 

who have worked to improve education over the last 
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What*s my job all about? My job Is all 
about those kids who walk Into my door 
every day. My job Is about Introducing 
them to the world of learning and all 
those joys that are out there for them. 
I want to do It well and make a 
difference for them. 
—Verleeta Wooten, 
HISTORY teacher, WEST SEATTLE HIGH SCHOOL, 
Seattle, Washington 



decade have learned that school reform cannot be “teacher-proofed.” Success in 
any aspect of reform — ^whether creating standards, developing more challenging 
curriculum and assessments, implementing school-based management, or 
inventing new model schools and programs— depends on highly skilled teach- 
ers working in supportive schools that engender collaboration with f^ilies and 
communities. 

No top-down mandate can replace the insights and skills teachers need to 
manage complex classrooms and address the difiereni needs of individual stu- 
dents, whatever their age. No textbook, packaged curriculum, or testing system 
can discern what students already know or create the rich array of experiences they 
need to move ahead. 

Exhortations to improve students’ “higher order” thinking abilities accom- 
plish little without able teachers who know how to support challenging learn- 
ing. Concerns about “at-risk” children — those who drop out, tune out, and fall 
behind — cannot be addressed without teachers who know how to teach stu- 
dents who come to school with different learning needs, home situations, and 
beliefs about what education can mean for them. There is no silver bullet in 
education. When all is said and done, if students are to be well taught, it will be 
done by knowledgeable and well-supported teachers. 



The High Stakes Involved: The Mature of America’s Riture 



At issue in this discussion are very high stakes. The education challenge foc- 
ing the United States is not that its schools are not as good as they once were. As 
some of their severest critics concede, they are better in many ways than they 
have ever been, having raised graduation rates and basic literacy for a much more 
inclusive group of students throughout this century.'^ The problem is chat our 
complex, technological society requires that schools now help the vast majority 
of young people reach levels of skill and competence once thought within the 
reach of only a very few. 

As recendy as 1 950, most people held blue-collar jobs in Victories or busi- 
nesses that involved feirly simple tasks, planned and organized by others. 
Schools stressed similar kinds of routine work for most students. The kind of 
teaching needed for these skills was not complicated. Teachers could manage 
^ by following workbooks and texts even if they did not have deep knowledge of 

subject matter or a command of varied teaching methods. If students did not 
succeed in school, it was not a major problem. Most did not even need to grad- 
uate from high school to make a good living in the manufecturing era. 

But by the early 1990s, most assembly-line manufecturing jobs had disap- 
peared from the United States. Blue-collar workers will comprise only about 
10% of the workforce by the year 2000.'’ The “knowledge work” jobs that are 
replacing them require people to plan and organize much of their own work, 
manage teams, and use high levels of technical know-how. These new skills 
require an education that teaches students to frame their own problems, orga- 
nize themselves, and persevere in complex projects rather than passively fiUingl 
in worksheets. They demand mastery of advanced subject area content,' 
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research, and thinking skills formerly taught only to students thought to be 
headed for the best collies. And they require classrooms in which students 
learn to work together successfully in teams rather than alone at their seats. 

Tens of thousands of people not educated for these demands have been 
unable to make a successful transition into the new economy. A growing under- 
dass and a threatened middle class include disadvantaged young people who 
live in high-poverty communities as well as working-class youth and adults 
whose levels of education and skills were sufficient for the jobs of the past but 
not for those of today and tomorrow. Those who succeed and those who fail are 
increasingly divided by their opportunities to learn. 

In this knowledge-based society, the United States urgendy needs to reaffirm 
1 consensus about the role and purposes of public education in a democracy — 
and the prime importance of learning in meeting those purposes. The challenge 
extends for beyond preparing students for the world of work. It includes build- 
ing an American future that is just and humane as well as producuve, that is as 
socially vibrant and civil in its pluralism as it is competitive. 

Today, Americans watch in dismay as the nation is split between wealth and 
poverty; as communities are divided by race and class; and as the backbone of our 
national life, the great American middle class, is left wondering about the future 
ofits children when financial markets boom with every new corporate “downsiz- 
ing. The central concepts that define America, ideas about justice, tolerance, 
2nd opportunity, are being battered. 

In this environment, education must attend not simply to the nations 
niaterial well-being, but to its human core as well — to the intellectual and 



nie Core of Teaching 

^ the very core of teaching is the task 
helping students make connections 
^een what they already understand 
^ the new concepts, Information, or 
• shills [we want them to learn]. Scientists 
°^the human mind tell us we cap 
^stTiember very few totally separate 
i^iTis at once, and ail learning Is a 
Process of somehow associating new 
‘^rmatlon with old. So this Is my job 
a teacher: to help students make 
cormections. And to do that, I need to 
have a pretty good picture of what their 
Understandings are — or I need a way to 
Probe those understandings. 

At any moment, I have to decide 
Whether to present Information or stand 



back and let a student discover it. I 
have to know when and how to encour- 
age, compel, accept, judge, nurture, 
admonish, humor, provoke, and inspire 
30 individuals. Now if I am teaching your 
son or daughter, you undoubtedly hope 
that I understand your child well enough 
to make those decisions — so often 
spontaneous ones — wisely. And If I real- 
ly understand youf kid. If I can see into 
his soul a bit, or if I can figure out how 
his mind works when he’s wrestling with 
a particular concept or skill, or If I can 
find a way to make him passionately 
interested In what I teach, I Just might 
be able to inspire him to real heights. 

But if I don't understand, I can damage 

What Matters 



your child. I can turn him off, or set him 
back, or crush his feelings, or stifle his 
opportunities. 

If I as one teacher fail to reach, nur- 
ture, and inspire your son or daughter, 
it’s probably not the end of the world; a 
child can probably recover from this sin- 
gle experience. But if entire educational 
systems repeatedly misjudge or work 
Ineffectively with certain children ... we 
have a problem of national dimensions. 

— CYNTHiA EuWOOD, TEACHER, 

Milwaukee, Wisconsin 

Source: Cyrithia Ellwood. '’Preparing Teachers for 
Education in a Diverse vybrid,“ Rethinking Schools: An 
Agenda for Social Change, edited Oavid Levine, et 
al. {New Ybrk: The New Press. 1995). pp. 246-247, 
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{wHtical values that long ago established Americas moral claim on the admira- 
tion and envy of the world: the impulses toward innovation and entrepreneur- 
ship; toward cooperation and altruism; and toward action, creativity, and 
community. Americas schools have always been the primary social agents to 
take on the task of blending the world’s many into a nation of one. 

We must tecl^ the soul of America. And to do so, we need an education 
system that hrips people to forge shared values, to understand and respect other 
perspectives, to learn and work at high levels of competence, to take risks and 
persevere against the odds, to work comfortably with people from diverse back- 
grounds, and to continue to lesun throughout life. 

Ail Americans have a critical interest in building this kind of education sys- 
tem. For example, 

• Low levels of literacy are highly correlated with welfare dependency 
and incarceration — and their hi^ costs.’^ 

® More than half the adult prison population has levels of literacy below 
those required by the labor market.'^ 

® Nearty 40% of adjudicated juvenile delinquents have learning dis- 
abilities that were overlooked and went untreated in school.’® 

* By the year 2010 there will be only three workers for every Social 
Security recipient, as compared with 16 in 1950. If all these foture 
workers are not capable and productive, the older generations retire- 
ment security and our social compaa will be in grave danger.” 

We cannot afford the continued expansion of prison populations, public 
assistant programs, and unemployment. Where we should be investing at the 
front end in education programs, preschool rolls, and job training, we are 
spending money at the back end on state penitentiaries, welfare rolls, and 
unemployment checks. Our failure to invest in adequate education and job 
chances means that a shrinking share of American citizens must generate the 
tax base that supports the rest of the nation— the young, the old, the ill, and 
those who are not now productive. We need to expand the number of people 
vriio can contribute to the nation’s economy rather than those who must be 
suppornd from it. It is clear that if we do not invest in schools that fan create 
adequate life chances for all of our young people, the results will be disastrous 
for both individuals and the nation. 

Beyond these statistics and pressing concerns lies a sobering human reali- 
ty — many of the nation’s children are in deep trouble. Over the last genera- 
tion, American families and communities have changed profoundly. We lead 
advanced nations in rates of childhood poverty, homelessness, and mortality 
rates for those under age 25. and we lag in rates of children enrolled in 
preschool education. Most children live in a single-parent household at some 
time while they arc growing up. Many parents arc hurried and harried as the) 
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try to earn enough to support their hunilies and attend to their children’s 
needs with Fewer community supports to help them. Many children arrive at 
school hungry, unvacdnated, and lightened because the plagues of modern 
life— crime and violence, drug and alcohol abuse, lack of adequate health 
care — rage on unabated. Teachers are wdl aware that today’s students lead 
much more stressful lives than did students of a generation ago. But despite 
the dedication of their stafifs, most schools are organized as though none of 
this had happened. 

At the same time, our schools are more diverse and rapidly becoming more 
so. More students, including those with a variety of special needs, enter and stay 
in school longer than ever before. In addition, by the year 2010, at least a third 
of all children in this country will be members of groups cunendy considered 
’’minorities.’* Big>city schools are already educatii^ a new generadon of immi> 
grants from Eastern Europe, Central America, Asia, and Africa, one that rivals 
in size the great immigrations of the 19th and early 20th centuries. 

This nation has always drawn its strength and its unique character from its 
diverse peoples — those who began here and those brought here under duress as 
well as those who have come seeking haven, carrying litde more than hope, a 
willingness to work for a new future, and a dream of a better life for their chil* 
dren. America’s schools have always been the major vehicle for developing the 
skills and the shared ideals that make the American dream possible. Today 
more than ever, as the nation catapults into an era demanding high levels of 
knowledge and skill from all its citizens, its success in embracing and enhanc- 
ing the talents of these new and previously unincluded members will deter- 
mine much of its future. Schools need partners in this work, including 
high-quality systems of preschool education and health care to which all chil- 
dren have access, and community supports that help Emilies build a safe and 
healthy family life. 

In short, to meet the needs of the 21st century, schools must successfully 
teach many more students from much more diverse backgrounds. And they 
must help them master more challenging content many times more effectively 
chan they have ever done before. This means that teachers must understand 
students and their many pathways to learning as deeply as they comprehend 
subjects and teaching methods. It means that teachers need to understand how 
students of different language backgrounds and cultures can be supponed in 
learning academic content and how those with a range of approaches to learn* 
ing can be met with a variety of teaching strategies. It also means that schools 
must reorganize themselves to enable more intensive kinds of learning, sup- 
ported by close, personal relationships as well as new technologies. 

This point is critical: It is not just that educational demands are increasing, 
but that the very nature of learning is changing. Students must do more than 
learn new facts or cover more chapters; they must learn to integrate and apply 
their knowledge in more complex ways to more difRcult problems. This means 
that teachers must accomplish very different things that require them to work in 
new ways. Consequendy, the nature of their preparation and the settings in 
which they teach must change substantially as well. 



[Emma Belie Sweet] taught me many 
things, and especially geography, in that 
large sixtivgrade class in the old Fourth 
Ward School In Albuquerque, now long . 
since destroyed by fire. But nothing could 
be so important to me and of such 
enduring quality as her simple, human act 
of figuratively leading me gently by the 
hand to a sense of self-respect, dignity, 
and worth. 

— Ralph Bunche. 

Nobel Peace Prize winner 
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The R^ht to a Quaimed Teacher 

In the face of our nations needs, the impediments to.^od teaching arc for- 
midable. It is now time to address openly what is only tacitly acknowledged 
when educators answer questions alnjut their occupation with the response, 
“I in just a teacher.” Despite glimmers of hope created by recent reforms, teach- 
ing continues to be treated as low-status work, much as it was 80 years ago when 
teaching positions were among the few available to women and minorities. In 
the United States, teaching has long been viewed as little more than a combina- 
tion of glorified baby-sitting and high-level clerical wotk. Although progress has 
been made in recent years, teachers in many school districts are still underpaid, 
micromanaged, and treated as semiskilled workers. 

Many states and districts have spent more energy trying to develop r^^la- 
tions intended to prevent poor teaching than trying to prepare top-flight teach- 
ers. Below-market wages produce chronic shortages of qualified teachers in 
fields like mathematics and science. Standards for entry into teaching are incon- 
sistent and flequendy unenforced, leacher preparation is often inadequate, 
whether for the second-grade teacher — often expected to be a jack-of-all-trades 
with little in-depth subjea matter knowledge— or for the eleventh-grade chem- 
istry teacher, prepared with little in-depth teaching knowledge for the chal- 
lenges posed by higher standards, changing technologies, and a more diverse 
student body. 

By the standards of other professions and of teacher education in other 
countries, U.S. teacher education has historically been thin, uneven, and poor- 
ly financed. Although some schools of education provide high-quality prepara- 
tion, others are treated as "cash cows” by their universities, bringing in revenues 
that are spent on the education of doctors, lawyers, and aocoimtants rather than 
on their own students. As a result, teachers do not always have adequate disci- 
plinary preparation in the fields they teach or adequate knowledge and super- 
vised practice to enable them to use efiective teaching strat^es. 

Moreover, teacher recruitment is ad hoc; hiring and tenure decisions ate 
often disconnected from any clear vision of quality teaching; banning teacher 
mentoring and professional development for experienced teachers ate the first 
things eliminated in bud^t cuts. Working in isolation with few chances to 
update their skills, teachers are deprived of knowledge that would allow them 
to succeed at much higher levels. Meanwhile, most education dollars are spent 
on staff and activities other than classroom teaching. 

But our schools’ most closely held secret amounts to a great national 
shame; Without telling parents they are doing so, many districts hire unqual- 
ified people as "teachers” and assign them full responsibility for children. 
More than 12% of all newly hired "teachers” enter without any training at all, 
and another 14% enter without having fully met state standards.” Although 
no state will allow a person to fix plumbing, guard swimming pools, style hair, 
write wiib, design a building, or practice medicine without completing train- 
ing and passing an examination, more than 40 states allow school districts to 
hire teachers on emergency licenses who have not met these basic require- 
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Qualifications of Newly 
Hired Teachers, 1990-91 




Source: U.8. Department of Education, Schools and Staffing Survey, 
199001. Unpunished tabulations, National Data Resource Center, 1993 



mcnts. States pay more attention to the qualifications of veterinarians treating 
the nations cats and dogs than to those of teachers educating the nation s chil- 
dren and youth. 

In many states, standards are simply waived whenever school districts want 
^ hire teachers who cannot make the grade. Sometimes this is a flmction of 
genuine shortages in fields of short supply. Often, however, it occurs due to 
short-sighted hiring procedures, administrative convenience, efforts to save on 
teacher costs in favor of more “important” areas, and plain old-fashioned 
patronage. Although hundreds of studies have shown that fully prepared teach- 
^ are more effective than those who are unqualified, the practice of hiring 
untrained teachers continues.^* 

Will Rogers once quipped that “you cant t^ch what you don’t know any 
more than you can come back from where you ain’t been.” His common-sense 
^vice has been lost on many school districts. Consider: 

* In recent years, more than 50,000 people who lack the training 
required for their jobs have entered teaching annually on emergency or 
substandard licenses.^ 



Percentage of Public School 
Teachers with a State License and 
a Major In Their Main Teaching 
Assignment Field: 1990-91 



Peroem 




Sours: U.S. Ospsntnent of EduesUon, SetwoU end Staffing Sunsy. 
199091. PutjOstiod m Marflyn M. McMIOen. Stnren A. SobML and Hilda F. 
l»nch. raocfiar Trak^ CMIflcattan. ana Assipmsta in PutOc Scttools: 
199091 (paper pmontad at annud moating (rf ttw American Educational 
Rawarch AaaociaUon. New Orteont. LA. AprtI 19941 



• Nearly one-fourth (23%) of all secondary teachers do not have even a 
college minor in their main teaching field. This is true for more than 
30% of mathematics teachers.^ 

® Among teachers who teach a second subject, 36% are unlicensed in 
the field and 50% lack a nunor.*^ 
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Qualifications of Secondary School 
Mathematics and Science Teachers 

By school racial composition 



Qualifications of High School Teachers 

By school poverty level 

% of teachers without at least a minor in the field they teach 
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Source: jeannio Oakes. MutUptjing In^QUBtlties: The Effects of Roco. 
SadBi Class, and TractdnganOpportuntaes fo Learn Mathematics and 
Sdenca (Santa Montea. Calif.: RANO Corporation. 1990). p. 61 




% of teachers % of teachers with BJ<. 
certified In their field or B.S. in field taught 



H Less than 20% free^unch recipients 




Math Science English Social Studies 

Source: U.S. Oepartmera of Education, Schools and Staffing Sunoy. School and Teacher 
Questionnaires. 199091. Published in Teacher Supply. Teacher QuaUftesOotts. end 
Taacher rumouar 199091 (Washington, O.C.; National Center for Education Statistics. 
1995), p. 26 



• 56% percent of high school students taking physical science arc 

taught by out-of-field teachers, as arc 27% of those taking mathemat- 
ics and 21% of those taking English ” The proportians arc much 
higher in high-poverty schools and in lower crack classes, 

» In schools with the highest minority enrollments, students have less 
than a 50% chance of getting a science or mathematics teacher who 
holds a license and a degree in the field he or she teaches,^ 

In the nation’s poorest schools, where hiring is most lax and teacher 
turnover is constant, the results are disastrous. Thousands of children are 
caught throughout their school careers by a parade of teachers without prepa- 
ration in. the fields they teach, inexperienced beginners with licde training and 
no mentoring, and short-term substitutes dying to cope with constant staflF 
disruptions,^ It is more surprising that some of these children manage to learn 
than that so many fiul to do so. 

Unequal resources and inadequate investments in teacher recruitment are 
major problems. Other industrialized countries fimd their schools equally and 
make sure there are qualified teachers for all of them by underwriting teacher 
preparation and salaries. However, teachers in the United States must go into 
substantial debt to become prepared for a field that in most states pays less chan 
any other occupation requiring a college d^ree. 

Meanwhile, teachers’ salaries, like all other education expenditures, vary 
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Teacher Salaries Around the World 

Upper Secondary Teacher Salaries 

FtKCMtoOINtalOO 
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Source: F. Howard Ntisan and TlmoOiyO'Bfton, How US. Ibeelten Moasum Up 
^tlutwaona^lrACompalaa\loSaM^/of1bacherPo^^ naMtg, tna Oonaaom of 
SenffcefNashingian, D.C^ American Federation of l^achers, 1993). p. 99 



Comparisons of Earnings by Occupation 

Average annual eamliigB In the pravloin year, 1991 
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Source: U.S. Department of Education. National Adult Literacy Sur>«y. 1992. fMbUshed hi the COndfSon of Education 
2995 (Washington. O.C.: NaOonel Center for Education Sta t istics. 1995). p. 161 



grcady among districts and states. For example, average salaries in 1991 ranged ^ 

Irom $20,354 in South Dakota to $43,326 in Connecticut,^ with salaries in 
affluent suburban districts much higher than those in cities or rural communities 
within the same area. Because rich schools spend as much as ten times what poor 
schools do,^ they can recruit the most highly educated and experienced teachers. 

Benefiting from recent reforms, many of the new teachers in these wealthy 'dis- 
tricts are better prepared than ever before. The result is a bimodal teaching force 
in which some teachers are increasingly expert and others are wholly unprepared. 

For every newly hired teacher without training, there is another who enters with 
a masters degree from a rigorous teacher education program. 

This situation is not necessary or inevitable. While the hiring of unprepared 
teachers is a long-standing tradition in the United States, the practice was 
almost eliminated during the 1970s with scholarships and loans for college stu- 
dents preparing to teach, Urban Teacher Corps initiatives, and Master of Arts in 
Teaching (MAT) programs, coupled with wage increases. However, the cancel- 
lation of most of these recruitment incentives in the 1 980s led to renewed short- 
ages when student enrollments started to climb once again, especially in cities. 

Between 1 987 and 1991 , the proportion of well-qualified new teachers in pub- 
lic schools — those entering teaching with a college major or minor and a license 
• in their fields — actually declined from about 74% to 67%.^ 

For all these seasons, the quality of teaching in the United States varies dra- 
matically across classrooms and communities. Some children benefit from high- 
quality ciuriculum taught by able and committed teachers who understand their 
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subjects and how to teach so that their students nrH Others trudfee through 
uninspired texts and workbooks with litde intellectuai challenge, taught by teach- 
ers who know litde about their subjects and even less about how children learn. 
And while some schools ate using the most up-nxlate knovdec^ about how to 
teach successfully, a surprising number actually require teachers to use strategies 
that research has found to be ineffective.’' We can do better. And we must. 

We know how to prepare teachers to teach well. All around the country, suc- 
cessful prt^rams for recruiting, educating, and mentorir^ new teachers have 
been launched. Professional networks and teacher academies have sprung up. 
Many education schools have been redesigned; stronger standards for teacher 
licensing and accreditadon of educadon schools have been developed; and a new 
Nadonal Board for Professional Teaching Standards has begun to define and rec- 
ognize accomplished teaching. 

However, we have been much more skillful at inventing programs than at cre- 
adng policies for makir^ these good ideas vddespread. Current efforts are isolat- 



their math books. I discovered later that 
virtually every student in the class was 
failing math. But this teacher was doing 
her. Job, moving through the set curricu- 
lum, dutifully delivering the material, 
passing out the grades, if the students 
did not learn math, that was not her 
responsibility. 



Covering the Curriculum . . 

Visiting a fburthgrade class, 1 was greet- 
ed by the teacher. "Wblcome to our 
class,” she said. ”l*m on page 307 of the 
math text, exactly where l*m supposed to 
be according to board guidelines.” 

There was not much going on— two 
students were asleep, several were look- 
ing out the window, a few were reading 



Sandra McLain's Writing to Read room 
bustles with 18 first-grade children con- 
ducting experiments, writing on comput- 
ers, illustrating, and reading, in one 
comer of the ropm, a group of firstgrade 
students is working on a lab experiment 
Investigating traits of plants. Students 
are classifying, sorting, and measuring 
as they finish up a threeweek unit 
focused on seeds, stems, and leaves. 
Above them is a poster board displaying 
vegetables and their traits, with cate- 
gories they developed that reveal a great 
deal of what they are learning. These 
students wear visors with the word 



"scientist” inscribed on top. 

Other students are writing about 
what they are learning. Those students 
wear visors with the word "author* 
inscribed on top. Sandra deftly reads 
and critiques Constance's work, and 
says, ”Ybu Just about have a science 
book written.” Constance Joyously 
responds vidth a "YESI” Another student 
rushes up to Sandra showing her an 
essay. A student comes up to me wear- 
ing yet another visor, this one with 
"illustrator” on top, showing me his pic- 
ture that went along with his essay 
about his science experiment. In other 



. Or Teaching for Understanding? 

comers of the room, a child is sitting on 
a bean bag readirg while next to him 
another child "meets an author” on 
audiotape. Across the room there are 
three computers where students brush 
up on phonemes. "The more they write, 
the more they learn,” Sandra explains. 

Adapted from: William Ayers, ‘The Shifdng Ground of 
Curriculum Thought and Everyday Practice.* Theory 
Into Practice 31 (Summer IS^): 259; and Barnett 
Berry, "School Restructuring and Teacher Power the 
Case of Keels Elementary,* In Ann Ueberman (ed.). 

The Work of ttestructuring Schools; Building from the 
Ground Up (New York Teachers Coliege Press, 1995). 
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cd and piecemeal. Moreover, they are layered onto a system that resists invest- 
ments in high-quality teadiing — a system that does litde to help teachers acquire 
greater knowledge and skill, rewards teachers for leaving the classroom, and tol- 
erates octraordinary inequalities in students’ and teachers’ opportunities to learn. 

There is a better way. In most European and Asian countries, teachers are 
highly respeaed, well compensated, and better prepared. They receive much 
more extensive training in content and peth^gy before they enter teaching, and 
they have much more regulaiiy scheduled time for ongoing learning and wodc 
with their colleagues. In addition, they wodc in school settings that are struc- 
tured so that they can focus on teaching and come to know their students well. 
These nations do not spend more on education, but they invest more in teach- 
ing than in bureaucracy, hiring many fewer nonteaching staff and many more 
teachers who take on greater responsibility with greater supports. Like progres- 
sive firms, they work to get things right from the stan. Rather than spend 
money on add-ons and band-aid programs to compensate for the failures of 
teaching, they spend their education resources on what matters most; well- 
trained teachers who work intensively with students and with other teachers to 
unprove teaching and learning. And they g^t better results. 



Comparisons of Educational Staff By Function 



100 % ■ 
90 - 



■Teachers 

■Instructional staff Including principals and supervisors 
mother administrative and support staff 




Sourc«: Organization for Ecortomh: Cooperation and Development (OECO), Education at a Glance: 
OECD Indicators {Pans: OECO. 1995). table p3l. pp. 176-177 



Students in some states in the United States perform as well as those in top- 
ranked countries, while other states’ students rank with countries at the bottom. 

best and worst performers are distinguished in part by the attention they 
pay to teacher quality. Top-ranked states like North Dakota, Minnesota, and 
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Average Mathematics Proficiency Scores for IS’Year^lds 
(In Other Countries): 1991 or 1992 



For ParttcfpatlJig Amwlean States* 

Iowa. North Dakota 
Minnesota 



Maine. New Hampshire 
Nebraska. Wisconsin 



Idaho, uttfi. Wyoming 
Connecticut 
Colorado, Massachusetts 
New Jersey, Pennsylvania 
Missouri 
Indiana 



Michigan. Ohio. Oklahoma, Virginia 
New York 

Arizona. New York. Rhode Island 
Maryland, Texas 



Kentucky 
CaiifOmia, South Carolina 
Florida, Geor^a, New Mexico 
North Carolina. Tennessee. West Virginia 



Hawaii 

Arkansas 



Alabama 

Louisiana 



Mississippi 




P m U clpa t ln g Foreign CoiPitjtes 

Taiwan 

Korea 

Soviet Union. SwtoerlarKl 
Hurtgary 



France 
Israel. Italy 

Canada 

Ireland. Scotland 



Slovenia 



Spain 



Jordan 



1. nwnotn of Alsska.mtnot». Kansas. Montana, Nrada, Oncon. SoMth Dakota. WraioRt, and VtetMncton dM not 
portkdpato. Tt» DIsOlct of Cokaieto fa not disatafod. 

Mathematics PioflUencir has a ranfe (nan 0 to to 500 wtth: 

LavM 250 - Numorlcal ooarationa and boslnnlnt preWem aoMnf 
Lawl 300 ■ Modarataty complex precadurea and laaaaning 



Sourea:US. De pa » tm e n tot Education. Cdteattonai Hit Satas and Nattons (wss ht nocn. D.C.: National Cantef to Education 
SUUsUct, 1993). pp. 5&S7. PubUshod in David C. Bedlner and Bnn J. BliMo. I7M MWxdloeftnd Ottir laudL and 0M 
AaecaonAnarfcai AtfIcSchoalitRaaatt, MA: MdlaonWMa); 1095). p.61 



Iowa all have professional standards boards that have enacted high standards for 
teacher preparation and licensing. They have virtually eliminated the pracdoe of 
hiring unqualified teachers. Those at the bottom, however, still hire very large 
numbers of untrained teachers each year — 9% of newly hired teachers in 
Alabama and Mississippi and 23% in Louisiana were unlicensed in 1991 — and 
their students' learning sufleis for it.^^ 

Hence this Commissions sense of urgency. Our society can no longer accept 
the hit-or-miss hiring, sink-or-swim induction, trial-and-enor teaching, and 
take-it-or-leave-it professional development it has tolerated in the past. The 
time has come to put teachers and teaching at the top of the nations education 
reform agenda. 
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Onr Ckial for America’s Fiitaro • • • 

We propose an audacious gpal for Americas fotuie. Within a decade — by 
the year 2006 — we will provide every student in America with what should be 
his or her educational birthright: access to competent, caring, qualified teach- 
ing. No more hiring unqualified teachers on the sly. No more nods to teacher 
education programs that fail to prepare teachers adequately. No more ignoring 
the problems of teachers who do not teach well. Children are compelled by law 
to attend school, and most states promise them a thorough and efficient educa- 
tion. In the face of these state mandates, students have a right to benefit from 
the knowledge and skill possessed by qualified teachers. 

This is a challenging goal to put before the nation and its educational leaders. 
But if the goal is challenging and requires unprecedented effort, it does not require 
unprecedented new theory. Common sense suffices: American students are end- 
ded to teachers who know their subjects, understand their students and what they 
need, and have developed the skills required to make learning come alive. 

We need to create a rising tide of excellence in our nacioris classrooms if our 
children arc going to succeed. This repon describes a set of building blocks for 
doing so: 



^ S tandar ds for student learning that allow teachers and parents to 
organize their efforts in a common direction; 

* Standards for te a c hing that define what teachers must know to help 
their students succeed; 



* High-quali^ preparation and professional development that help 
teachers develop the skills they need; 

* Aggressive recruitment of able teachers in high-need fields; 

® Rewards for teacher knowledge and skill; and 

^ Schools organized for student and teacher learning in the ways they 
staff, schedule, and finance their work. 

We believe all these issues must be tackled together, rather than handpicked 
to deal only with the easiest ones. Anything less will shortchange our children 
2nd compromise the American fotiur. 
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A Better Way: Faye Freemans Class 



F aye Freemans third-giade class 
bubbles with energy and purpose. 
As the day begins, children enter 
smiling and cluster around her desk to 
find out what lies ahead. The da/s 
work plan is on the board, right above a 
row of inviting childrens books on the 
chalk tray. The 26 students from this 
small urban community in New 
Rochelle, New York, reflea a typical 
American classroom in 1 996 and a full 
range of learning needs: Their homes 
range from housing projects and small 
bungalows to elegant colonials. About 
one-third are African American or 
Latino; two of the children speak lan> 
guages other than English at home; 
another two receive special education 
services pan of each day. 

These distinctions are meaningless 
here, however. The class hums like a 
welLrehearsed orchestra as students 
move to their places in the middle of 
the room for meeting time. To prepare 
for a story>writing assignment, they 
brainstorm ideas about how to make 
their group work productive. Freeman 
skillfully guides the discussion and 
writes their ideas on the board: 
“Everyone should share.” “Cooperate 
and work together.” “Sometimes we 
have to compromise.” “Rcspca every- 
one's ideas.” 

She reminds them to make a web of 
their ideas so that they can figure out 
how to put them in order. The children 
hurry back to their desks, clustered 
together in groups of four to six, and 
begm work immediately. “You have to 
get everyone's ideas,” one tiny giri 
reminds a young boy at her table. 
Everyone is hard at work, heads leaning 
toward one another as they offer and 
record ideas. Some run to the bookshelf 
for dictionaries and other books that 



provide the research they need. In the 
middle of one web, a group has written 
“The terrible storm.” “First it started 
drizzling,” the recorder has noted. 
“What happens next?” a visitor asks. 
“We don't know!” the recorder exclaims, 
as though that should be obvious. 
“Then it started to pour!” her tablemate 
offers. They are off and writing. 

Faye moves from one group to the 
next, checking, questioning, prodding, 
bugging, nudging. The students need 
litde help. They are already seasoned 
writere. They write every day in every 
area of the curriculum— explaining 
their math problems; recording their 
steps in constructing dams, levers, and 
pulleys; researching countries and his- 
torical figures; expressing their ideas in 
poetry and stories. These assignments 
help students develop both the clarity 
of their thinking and their writing 
skills. It is no wonder that this rla.<K 
scores at the top of the distria each 
year on the distria's writing assess- 
ment. “If you come in this room, you 
have to work,” one child notes proudly. 

All kinds of parents request Faye 
Freeman, and all kinds of students 
thrive in her class — both those who 
struggle to learn and those who soar. 

The elements of good teaching are read- 
ily apparent: lots of interesting work; 
plenty of opportunities to practice and 
succeed; deaf expectations and struc- 
ture, blended with opportunities to 
imagine and create. New ideas are 
introduced through coimections to chil- 
dren's lives and experiences, then taken 
much further with careful scaffolding of 
new concepts. Cooperative and individ- 
ual tasks are skillfully managed to build 
on students' strengths and address their 
needs. The rich curriculum always 
demands active intellectual efibrt. “She 



teaches us to think even when we don’t 
have to!” exclaims one student. 

Like other great teachen, Faye 
Freeman's career is that of a learner. Her 
mother taught four generations of stu- 
dents in a one-room K-8 schoolhouse 
(“the colored school,” Faye notes) in a 
litde town in North Carolina. Faye's 
underg^uate degree from Suffolk 
University in Boston and master's d^rce 
from Bank Street College of Education 
in New York were pivotal, she believes, 
in helping her attend to children's think- 
ing ^ a basis for shaping teaching. “It 
made me a better teacher. ... I really 
need to know what the students are 
thinking.” She is now in a doctoral pro- 
gram at Columbia University's Teachers 
College because “I was getting burned 
out, but what I really needed was to go 
back to school ... I wanted to grow; I 
wanted to learn.” 

Faye's path mirrors that of other 
excellent teachers who have developed 
their skills more or less on their own by 
reading, attending workshops, and 
sending themselves off to school for 
new insights into teaching. Whatever 
they learn they immediately turn to the 
benefit of their students. They will tell 
you, as Faye does, that the dollars they 
invest in their own studies are as essen- 
tial to their students' success as the dol- 
lars they continually spend for 
classroom materials and supplies. 

Many teachers like F^ Freeman 
entered teaching several decades ago 
when it was one of only a fow profos- 
sional careers available to women and 
people of color. Although she is offon 
urged to go into administration, Faye's 
heart is in the classroom where she can 
see her students grow and achieve. 
Generations of parents and students are 
grateful that it is. 
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Dimensions of the 
Challenge 

In a truly rational society, the best of us would be teachers, and the rest 
would have to settle far something less, 

— Lee lacocca 



Good teachers are those who can 
transmit a passion for learning. They 
believe ail children can learn, some may 
take a little longer, but will not stop until 
they have tried everything they can and 
then some. They understand that learning 
Is a lifelong experience and let their 
children see they are still learning. . . . 
Good teachers care about their students 
as people, not Just grades In a book. 

— Joanne Leavitt, 
PARENT, Santa Monica, California 
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T he public reveals an understanding of the importance of teaching that 
is not yet apparent in the pronouncements of experts and officials. In 
a recent Gallup poll, the great majority of voters identiEed the quali> 
ty of public education as the most important issue for the 1996 presidential 
campaign.^^ When asked, “What is the most important thing public schools 
need in order to help students learn?” the top response, by a large margin, is 
“good teachers.”^ 

Americans understand that teachers are the key to improving education, and 
they put their laith in teachers to do so. When asked, “Whom do you trust to 
make decisions about schools?” parents (67%) and teachers (64%) are runaway 
favorites — far outdistancing education experts (47%), business leaders (29%), 
elcaed officials (28%), and Washington bureaucrats (14%).^’ 

However, based on its two-year stucty, the Commission is convinced that 
seven unresolved issues present formidable barriers to enacting the agenda the 
public says it wants. These barriers define the diinensions of the challenge fac- 
ing American schools and teachers. They arc: 

1. Low exp cc tHri ons for stodemt performance. 

2. Unenibiced standards fi>r teachers. 

3. Msqor flaws in teacher preparation. 

4. Painfolty slipshod teacher recruitment. 

5. In adeqii af ff ! indnerion for b anning teachers, 

6. Lack of professional development and rewards for knowledge 
and skill 

7. Schools that are structured fl>r fiuluxe rather than success. 

Low Expectations for Stinioiit Performance 

Throughout this century, little academic achievement has been expected of 
most students, who were presumed to be preparing for low-skilled jobs. 
Schools have rationed challenging curriculum — the kind that lequiies inde^ 
pendent thinking, writing, planning, and performance — to the 10% to 20% 
of students who were thought to be headed for intellectual pursuits. While the 
economy and society now demand this kind of curriculum for virtually all stu- 
dents, teaching in many classrooms sail features the anemic texts, “chalk and 
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talk” lectures, and fUl'in'thc'blanks workbooks of an earlier age. These scratC' 
gies will not enable students to acquire the new basics they need: the abilities 
to understand and use complex materials, communicate incisively, plan and 
organize their own work, solve mathematical and scientific problems, create 
. and products, and use new technologies in all of these pursuits. 

Standards that reflea these imperatives for student learning are largely 
absent in our nation today. This is not well understood, however, because 
American students are at once overtested and underassessed. The widespread 
use of standardized tests aeates the illusion that learning is regularly evaluated. 
Although current tests do measure some things, they generally are not directly 
related to the school curriculum and ignore many important kinds of learning. 
Unlike tests in other countries, which are usually essay, oral, and performance 
examinadons ded to a common curriculum, muldplc'choice tests of basic 
skills that predominate in the United States tend to represent low-level skills 
and provide little useful informadon for teaching.^ Similarly, school textbooks 
and guides rarely reflea a powerful, coherent concept of curriculum. The stan- 
dards they implicitly represent are out of synch with our needs and provide lit- 
de useful leverage for reform. In addition, many schoob, colleges, and 
employers find the current evidence about student learning is not compelling 
enough to make judgments about what students know and can do. 

This situation is changing, although slowly. Since 1989, when President 
Bush and the nadon's governors — under the leadership of Bill Clinton, then 
governor of Arkansas — developed the Nadonal Educadon Goak, educators 
have made a concerted push to develop demanding, “world-class” curriculum 
standards in key areas, including mathemadcs, science, English, history, geog- 
f^hy, civics, and the arts. These standards are being used in many states to 
develop new curriculum frameworks that help clarify what students must learn 
tt) be successful in todays world, along with assessments that reflea the real- 
world tasks students should accomplish to mea the standards. 

This process should be supported and accelerated so that high-quality, pro- 
fessionally informed curriculum guidance is widely available to help teachers 
organize their teaching and build on the work of their predecessors. For stu- 
dents, new curriculum and assessments need to support challenging academic 
coursework from elementary school to high school and higher standards for 
graduation that better refiea the demands of todays society. Assessments of 
performance should provide richer information about learning throu^out the 
grades and evaluations at the end of high school that are relevant to the deci- 
sions of o)ileges and employers. In addition to all the efforts teachers must 
to teach to new standards, students will need to woric hard to meet them. 
To have a reason to do this, they must know that their work counts in daer- 
numng school placements, graduation, access to good jobs, and admission to 
f^gher education. Schools that are explicit about the achievements that are 
expeaed of students can provide clarity for students and leverage for teachers 
in the long process of developing proficient performance. 

This Commission is convinced that common agreement on what students 
should know and be able to do is long overdue. Without publicly established 



A good teacher is someone who tries to 
understand students as individuals at all 
times, who has solid lessons for us but 
brings in his or her own personal 
experiences to make It more interesting. 
You don’t know how much you are 
learning until you get home and start 
thinking about it. My English teacher, for 
example, gets us involved In literature 
and handles the classroom so that 
everyone participates. She knows her 
subject. She must have read every book 
plus somel 

— Damon Banks, 
STUDBNT, Jambs Island High School, 
Charleston, South Carouna 



if. 
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Standards for Learning 

Curriculum standards In Lorig Beach, 
California, used to be lists of topics, long 
ones teken mostly finom the teachers' 
guides to textbooks. There was no need 
to refer to them often because If teaciv 
ers just followed the text, they were 
meeting the district requirements. No 
one questioned where they came finom, 
and few actually cared, fet, this commu> 
nity, affectionately known as "Iowa by the 
Sea* because of Midwestern immigrants 
who settled here generations a^, is 
undergoing major change. Another wave 
of immigrants finom all over the world Is 
requiring teachers to reexamine their 
skills, just as the more challenging 
expectations conveyed in California's cur- 
riculum frameworks and national profes- 
sional standards are causing them to 
reassess the content they teach. 

New content standards have become a 
tool to address Jdiese changes. The stan- 
dards now in use in Long Beach are hot 
items that seem to pop up everywhere 
but on a shelf. Developed groups of 
teachers and administrators over mariy 
months, they draw upon nationally devel- 
oped standards, state curriculum frame- 
works, arxJ local expertise. Once the 
standards in core subject areas had been 
reviewed 1^ teachers, revised, and adopt- 
ed, they became the basis for selection 



standards for content and performance grounded in high caqjectarions for Icarn- 
ing, we will continue what we have now — an unacknowiec^d national cur- 
riculum, predicated on low expectations, unaligned with our needs, and 
developed without public oversi^t by publishers and testmakers. 

We arc confidenr that, although difficult, the effbn to develop standards 
will ultimately bear fnut, to the benefit of our students, our schools, our 
teachers, and our future. Much of this confidence rests on the general public s 
common sense and support for higher student achievement. Recenr polls 
show that more than 80 % of parents and the public &vor high academic stan- 



of textbooks instead of the other way 
around. Th^ provide a basis for dis- 
cussing education. Parents of preschool- 
ers, for example, receive pamphlets 
about reading and math standards. 
Family curriculum nights plunge parents 
into doing prefects related to standards. 

The new standards cover the basics 
and also emphasize understanding and 
applications of skills. The previous cur- 
riculum guide for algebra merely listed 
more than 50 topics without asking stu- 
dents to demonstrate mastery of what 
they learned. The new algebra standards 
emphasize such t^ks as analyzing, 
investigating, applying, describing, and 
visualizing realworid problems. 

Tougher standards for students 
required totally different approaches to 
professlonat development Teachers real- 
ized they needed new knowledge of con- 
tent and methods to teach to higher 
standards. Gradually, teacher learning 
activities are being organized around the 
new standards with an emphasis upon 
using student work as the basis for dis- 
cussions of teaching and learning. 

Raising content standards for stu- 
dents ultimately will affect everything 
from teacher preparation programs to 
state assessment policies. For Marshall 
Middle School principal Karen DeVries, it 



began with a yearlong effort to enable 
teachers to examine the standards and 
relate them to their instruction. Each 
month in department meetings, Marshall 
teachers go over their assignments, 
explain how th^ relate to spedfk: stan- 
dards, and submit student work to Illus- 
trate the linkage. Before the new 
standards, teachers "sort of did their 
own thing,* explains sdenoe department 
chair Thomas Ibarra, and students often 
repeated lab experiments and units from 
one year to the next *Organizing around 
the content standards has been a norv 
threatening way to get coordination Into 
the curriculum,* he says. Not only is sci- 
ence instruction now more focused, but 
new teachers can look at the documenta- 
tion system and know Immediately what 
students have been doing. 

After just a few months of organizing 
professional development around staiv 
dards, DeVries believes the content 
standards are "Intruding on the tradition 
al isolation of teachers* and encourag- 
ing teachers to talk about student work. 
They are beginning to exchar^ Ideas 
about what is a high performance stan- 
dard. By sharing their work, she says, 
"teachers also are sharing what most 
motivates kids, what really helps 
improve their learning.* 
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daids and dear guidelines for curriculum. They also want schools that of!er 
support for student learning — schools that are engaging and humane, that 
make learning interesting and enjoyable for students, and that teach the val- 
ues that underlie democratic living: honesty, respect for others, and equal 
opportunity.^ 

We see standards in the same way — as an organizing fnunework that pro- 
vides one crucial component for greater student learning. Standards that oudine 
a core curriculum enddement, along with assessments that reflect the demands 
of 21st century life, can hdp schools focus their energies. The essendal com- 
panion, to this effort, then, is the investment in teacher and school capaddes 
that makes possible the kinds of teaching parents want and all students need. 

Unenforced Standards for Teachers 

Setting standards is like building a pyramid: Each layer depends on the 
strengths of the others. Students will not be able to achieve higher standards of 
learning unless teachers are prepared to teach in new ways and schools are pre- 
pared to support high-quality teaching. Higher standards for students must uld- 
niately mean higher standards for teachers and schools. Otherwise, the end 
result of the standards movement will be more clearly documented feilure rather 
than higher levels of overall achievement. 

Teaching in ways that help diverse learners master challenging content is 
much more complex than teaching for cote recall or low-level basic skills. 
Enabling students to write and speak effectively, to solve novel problems, and to 
design and condua independent research requires paying attention to learnings 
not just to “covering the curriculum.” It means engaging students in activities 
diat help them become writers, sdentists, mathematidans, and historians, in 
sdditbn to learning about topics. It means figuring out children are 
learning and what they actually understand and can do in order to plan what to 
^ next. It means understanding how children develop and knowing many dif- 
strategies for helping them learn. 

Teachers who know how to do these things make a substantial difference in 
what children learn. Furthermore, a large body of evidence shows that the 
preparation teachers receive influences their ability to teach in these ways.” 
However, many teachers do not receive the kind of preparation they need, and 
^ standards are in force that distinguish those who know how to teach suc- 
®^®sfoUy from those who do not. 

Most parents and members of the public assume that teachers, like other 
professionals, are educated in similar ways, so that they acquire common 
knowledge and meet common standards before they are admitted to practice. 
You would be correct if you assumed that any doctor you chose had studied 
miaiomy, physiology, pathology, and much more, and that any lawyer you 
?^ccted had learned the basics of torts, contracts, and criminal and civil law, 
Eoth also will have passed a rigorous test of their knowledge and ability to 
®Ppfy it. You would be incorrea much of the time, however, if you assumed 
rHat any teacher to whom your child was assigned had a degree in his or her 



A lot of times we don’t expect enough of 
the students. That to me Is lack of 
respect. To me, expect Is respect. In 
other words. If you don’t expect 
something of someone, they’ll be 
satisfied with less. I think that’s been 
done with women and minorities 
throughout the years. And they’ll never 
see that next plateau. So I think you have 
to make It feirty rigorous. If they don’t get 
It, Just sit down and roll up your sleeves 
and be with them. It seems to work. . 

— W, Dew Eastman, 

SOCIAL STUDIES 7 E 4 CH £ R , 

Beverly High School, Beverly, Massachusetts 



The one thing that I will always remember 
about Mrs. James is that she WAS 
history. She knew everything. You could 
have put her in tile shoes and dress of 
any person in history and she would have 
been them, because she knew It so well. 

. . . It’s knowing the subject so well, 
being passionate about it, and wanting to 
teach It to these students [that makes 
the difference]. Mrs. James loves us — 
she tells i» that every day— -and she 
loves U.S. history, so she’s passionate 
about the subject, she’s done all of her 
homework, and she wants to be there. 

— Lynne Davis, 

HIGH school senior 
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Ms. Turner Just put her soul Into her work. 
. . . She dMnt mind revising the work; she 
didn't mind talking about K; she didn't 
mind reading K20 times. . . . Every time 
I'd come back to her for a conference, she 
would read through It and say, **10 there a 
better way^of writing this? I like the voice. 
Can you enhance K?” I never saw myself 
as someone who could write, or someone 
who could express mythoughts throi^ 
words. She changed that for me. . . . She 
believed we could all do it So I literally 
learned and relearned how to write. It was 
an incredible experience. 

— Dana Richardson, 

HIGH SCHOOL SENIOR 



subjea; had studied child development, learning, and teaching methods; and 
had passed tests of teaching knowledge and skill. In feet, well under 75% of 
teachers meet this standard.^ 

Because of haphazard policies and back-door hiring, many people who 
teach have had no training at all, and those who do go through schools of edu- 
cation receive very different preparation. Some states require a d^ree in the 
discipline to be taught, extensive education coursewdrk, and practice teaching, 
and a master’s degree for a continuing license. Others require less than a college 
minor in a subject area, a few weeks of student teaching, and a couple of meth- 
ods courses. 

Because most states do not require schoob of education to be accredited,^'’ 
only about 500 of the nations 1,200 education schoob have met common 
professional standards. States, meanwhile, routinely approve all of their 
teacher education programs, including those that lack qualified feculty and 
are out of touch with new knowledge about teaching. There often are politi- 
cal incentives to do so, since these programs provide extra revenue to fund 
other departments and schoob.^' Then, rather than requiring candidates to 
pass conunon performance standards, states ask schoob of education to rec- 
ommend their own students for a license. Thus, a weak school ofeducation 
that could not itself receive accreditation is asked to recommend for a license 
candidates who also have-not met professional standards. 

While states recendy have begun to require some form of testing for a teach- 
ing license, most ate little more than multiple-choice tests of basic skills and 
general knowledge, widely criticized by educators and experts as woefully inad- 
equate to measure teaching skill." Furthermore, in many states the cutoff scores 
are so low there b no effective standard for entry. Although these tests may be 
better than nothing, they fell shon of what b needed to adequately sort those 
who can teach from those who cannot, and to send a clear signal to schoob of 
education about what teachers need to. know and be able to da 

Finally, until recendy, teaching has not had a body of accomplished teachers 
charged with setting standards for professional practice like those thar^ovem 
other professions. The bottom line is that, across the country, there hsb been no 
foundation of common expectations for what teachers must know before chil- 
dren are entrusted to their care. 

When people seek help from doctors, lawyers, accountants, or architects, 
they rely on the unseen work of a three-le^ed stool supporting professional 
competence; accreditation, licensing, and certification. In most professions, 
candidates must graduate from an accredited professional school that provides 
up-to-date knowledge and effective training experiences in order to sit for 
state licensing examinations that test their knowledge and skill. These tests 
ensure that candidates have acquired the knowledge they need to practice 
responsibly. 

In addition, many professions offer examinations leading to recognition for 
advanced leveb of skill — such as certification for public accountants who earn a 
CPA; board certifreation for doaors in areas like surgery, pediatrics, or oncology; 
or regbtration for architects. Thb recognition takes extra years of study and prac- 
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The Three-Legged Stool of Teacher Quality 



The three4egged stool of quality assur< 
aiwe— teacher education program 
accreditation, Initial teacher licensing, 
ard advanced professional certifica- 
tion— Is becoming nrK>re sturdy as a 
continuum of standards has been 
developed to guide teacher learning 
across the career. When these start* 
dards have been enacted In policy, 
teacher preparation and professional 
development should be focused on a 
set of shared knowledge, skills, and 
commitments. 

Accreditation: A rigorous new set of 
stsndards for teacher preparation pro- 
grams has been developed by the 
National Council for Accreditation of 
Teacher Education (NCATE). NCATE- 
accredited institutions must show how 
they prepare teachers to teach to the 
student standards developed by profes- 
sional associations such as the 
National Council of Teachers of 
Mathematics, one of NCATE's 30 pro- 
fessional organization members. They 
also must show how they prepare 
feachers to meet new licensing stan- 
dards (see below) regarding content 
Imowiedge and skill In curriculum plarr- 
ning, assessment, classroom manage- 
teaching strategies for diverse 
feamers, and collaboration with parents 
and colleagues. To date, about 500 of 
^,200 teacher education programs 
have received professional accredita- 
tion through NCATE. 



Ucenslng: Under the auspices of the 
Council of Chief State School Officers, 
a consortium of more than 30 states 
and professional organizations has 
formed the Interstate New Teacher 
Assessment and Support Consortium 
(INTASC). This consortium has created 
a set of performance standards for 
beginning teacher licensing and Is 
developing new examinations that mea- 
sure these standards. The new exami- 
nations draw upon the pace-setting 
work of the National Board for 
Professional Teaching Standards (see 
below) and evaluate teaching In terms 
of how well teachers can plan and 
teach for understanding, connect their 
lessons to students’ prior knowledge 
and experiences, help students who are 
not initially successful, analyze the 
results of their practice on student 
learning, and adjust it accordingly. If 
new teachers can do these things, they 
will be prepared to teach for the new 
student standards that are emerging 
and to develop the more advanced 
skills of a Board^^rtified teacher. 



Teacher Quality 




Certification: The National Board for 
Professional Teaching Standards was 
instituted In 1987 to establish rigorous 
standards and assessments for certify- 
ing accomplished teaching. A majority of 
the Board’s 63 members are outstand- 
ing classroom teachers; the remaining 
members include school board mem- 
bers, governors, legislators, administra- 
tors, and teacher educators. Expert, 
veteran teachers who participate in the 
Board's assessments complete a year- 
long portfolio that illustrates their teach- 
ing through lesson plans, samples of 
student work over time, videotapes, and 
analyses of their teaching. They also 
take tests of content knowledge and 
pedagogical knowledge that tap their 
ability to create and evaluate curriculum 
materials and teaching situations. The 
Board’s standards are being used by 
some school districts to guide ongoing 
professional development and evalua- 
tion as well as certification of accom- 
plished practice. 

The Commission recommends that 
this framework be used to guide educa- 
tion policy across the states so that 
every teacher prepares at an NCATE- 
accredited Institution, demonstrates 
teaching competence as defined by 
INTASC standards for initial licensing, 
and pursues accomplished practice as 
defined by the National Board for 
Professional Teaching Standards. 
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rice and is based on rigorous perfonnance tests that measure the highest stan- 
dards of competence. Hiose who have met these standards are then allowed to do 
certain kinds of work that others cannot. The standards are also used to ensure 
that professional schools incorporate new knowledge into their courses and to 
guide professional development and evaluation throu^out the career. Thus, 
these advanced standards aa as an engine that pulls along the knowlec^ base of 
the entire profession. 

This thiee-l^ged stool finally exists for teaching as well. High-quality, 
coherent standards for accreditation, licensing, and advanced certificarion now 
exist and could become a powerful lever for change. 

• A National Board for Professional Teaching Standards (hereafter 
referred to as the National Board) was established in 1987 to define 
standa^ for advanced certificarion of accomplished veteran teachers. 
The National Board b^an offering assessments in 19S^ and had cer- 
tified 374 teachers as of June 1996. In some districts these teachers 
receive extra pay and qualify to become mentors or lead teachers. A 
number of districts ate incorporating the National Boards standards 
into ongoing professional development and evaluation for teachers. 



What’s Important about Standards: A Teacher’s View 



When I was asked by the National * 
Board for Professional Teaching 
Standards to serve on a committee to 
write the Early Adolescence/English 
Language Arts Standards, I was con^ 
cemed about the sensibility and feasi- 
bility of such a daunting task. 

Standards for all language arts teach- 
ers? Impossible, I thought. No one 
could reach consensus. Nor should 
they, I believed. However, I agreed to 
attend the first meeting for a number of 
reasons: to listen in on the conversa- 
tion, to see what it was we each val- 
ued, and to see if the National Board 
was serious about giving teachers 
voice. If they weren't, I would resign. I 
decided to stay. 

I stayed, too, because during the 
three years that it took us to describe 
what accomplished teachers know and 

30 



are able to do, I learned that the Journey 
was far more Important than the final 
destination. The discussion, sometimes 
arguments, around the table always 
sent me back to my classroom a better 
teacher. The endeavor of creating stan- 
dards allowed me to participate in a pro- 
fessional conversation with other 
educators. We are seldom given the 
time for such conversations in our own 
schools. 1 left those meetings question- 
ing what 1 do, why I do what I do, and 
how well 1 do those things. 

In a scene from Stua/t UWe, Stuart 
volunteers to fill in as a substitute 
teacher. He asks the students, "How 
mar^ of you know what's Important?* 

The standards document is an attempt 
to answer what is important that lan- 
guage arts teachers know and are able 
to do. It is a draft of our best thinking at 



the moment It Is a guide, meant to be a 
iMng, breathii^ evolving document that 
allows for flexibility, diversity, and growth, i 
We need the finest language arts 
teachers to stay in the classroom so 
they can help students become the 
most articulate readers, writers, and 
speakers they can be. Perhaps this cer- 
tification process will keep teachers 
Intellectually challenged and learning for: 
life. Perhaps [It] will teach all educators, 
and others outside the profession, thei } 
continually questioning and searching foi 
what Is Important Is more valuable than; 
having all of the answers. 

— UnDA RIEF, httOOUE SCHOOL TEACHER 
OutWAM, New HAMPSHi^ 

Adapted from Linda Relf. ‘Message frtm the Edttom.* 
Vtdoes from the MkhOe 2, no. 4 (Nofvember 1995): 1.; 
Copyright 0 1995 by the National CounoU of Teachers 
of Drgtlsh. Reprinted wtth permission. 
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« A consordum of more chan 30 states and prof^onal associations — 
the Interstate New Teacher Assessment and Support Consortium 
(INTASC) — has begun to develop National Board-compadble 
licensing standards and performance examinadons for beginning 
teachers as they enter the profession. 

* The Nadonal Council for Accreditadon of Teacher Educadon 
(NCAT$) has developed a rigorous set of standards linked to those of 
the Nadonal Board and INTASC to hold schools of educadon and 
their pix^rams accountable. 

Here, as with standards for students, the profession is on the cusp of serious 
reform. These standards, however, have yet to be embedded in most state and 
distria policies vdiere they could influence who enters and remains in class- 
rooms, how they are prepared, and how they teach. The cridcal issue for 
improvii^ the caliber of teaching is creadng a viable system for using standards 
to guide teacher learning and create accountability. 

M^or Raws In Teacher Preparation 

Much has chang^ in the world around schools: Students, family life, the 
economy, expectadons for learning, and the job of teaching are all different than 
they once were. However, the ways in which teachers prepare for their work ate, 
m most places, sdll very much unchanged from two or three decades ago. 

For new teachers, improving standards begins with teacher preparadon. 

Prospective teachers learn just as other students do: by studying, pracddng, 

3nd reflecting; by collaborating with others; by looking closely at students and 
their work; and by sharing what they see. For prospecdve teachers, this kind of 
learning cannot occur in college classrooms divorced from schools or in schools 
thvorccd from current research. 

Yet, until recendy, most teacher educadon programs taught theory sepa- 
tately from applicadon. Teachers vwere> taught to teach in lecture halls from 
texts and teachers who frequently had not themselves ever pracdced what 
they were teaching. Students' courses on subject matter were disconnected 
Itom theh’ courses on teaching methods, which were in turn disconnected 
Itom their courses on learning and development. They often encountered 
endrcly different ideas in their student teaching, which made up a dny taste 
of pracdce added on, without connecdons, to the end of their coursework. 

^^en they entered their own classrooms, they could remember and apply 
litde of what they had learned. by reading in isoladon from pracdce. Thus, 

^cy reverted to what they knew best: the way they themselves had been 
^ught. Breaking this cycle requires educating teachers in partnerships with 
schook that are becoming exemplars of what is possible rather than mired in 
what has been. 

Long-standing problems with tradidonal.teacher education programs have 
^n widely documented in recent years.” Difficulries include: 
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® In a de qu at e Tune* The confines of a four'year undecgraduate degree 
make it hard to leam subject matter, child development, learning 
theory, and effective teaching strategies. Elementary preparation is 
considered weak in subject matur; secondary preparation, in knowl- 
edge of learning and learners. 

• Fragmentation. Kty elements of teacher learning arc disconnected ' 
from each other. Coursewoik is separate from practice teaching; pro- 
fessional skills are segmented into separate courses: faculties in the arts 
and sciences are insulated from education professors. Would-be 
teachers are left to their own devices to put it all together. 

t 

• Uninspired Te a c hing Methods^ For prospective teachers to learn 
active, hands-on and minds-on teaching, they must have experienced 
it for themselves. But traditional lecture and recitation stUl dominates 
in much of higher education, where faculty do not practice what they 
preach. 

• Superficial Corriailum. “Once over lighdy” describes the curricu- 
lum. Traditional programs focus on subjea matter methods and a 
smattering of educational psychology. Candidates do not leam deeply 
about how to understand and handle real problems of practice. 

• Traditional Views of Schooling. Because of pressures to prepare 
candidates for schools as they are, most prospective teachers leam to 
work in isolation, rather than in teams, and to master chalkboards 
and textbooks instead of computers and CD-ROMs. 

The absence of powerful teacher education is pardculaily problematic at a 
time when the nature of teatiung needs to change — and when those entering 
may never themselves have experienced the kind of challenging insmtcdon they 
arc expected to offer. It is difficult to improve practice if new teachers teach as 
they were taught and if the way they were caught is not what we want. As one 
analyst explains: 

' [The] improvement of practice problem ... [is] very serious. We are 

caught in a vicious circle of mediocre practice modeled after mediocre 
practice, of trivialized knowl^ begetting more trivialized knowledge. 
Unless we find a way out of this cirde, we will continue re-creating gen- 
erations of teachers who re-create generations of students who are not 

prepared for the technological society we are becoming.^ 

Both in the United States and abroad, many efforts are under way to deal 
with these challenges. Countries like Germany, Luxembourg, and Belgium have 
long had systems in which teachers earn an undergraduate degree in a discipline 
(sometimes two) and then pursue two to three more years of graduate-level cdu- 
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in a world that has changed, education 
schools, too, must change. . . . Academic 
demands have risen and instructional 
strategies must be adjusted to fresh 
realities. Research in education and the 
cognitive sciences sheds new light on 
ways to Improve student learning and 
understanding. Those who go into the 
public schools to make their careers 
must know how to provide the best 
possible education to a cross-section of 
children who personify a new America. 

— The Holmes Group 
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cadon studies that include an intensive teaching internship in schools. 
Examinations of subjea matter and teachii^ knowledge occur throughout this 
process. Since the 1980s, reforms in Fiance, Japan, Taiwan, and elsewhere have 
begun to follow suit: encoura^g or requiring teacher education at the giadu> 
ate level and adding yearlong internships in which teachers combine course- 
work and on-the-job practice under careful supervision by veteran teachers. 

In the United States, about 300 colleges have created graduate-lcvd teacher 
cducadon programs that allow for more extended clinical training. These efforts 
have focused on tiansfbrmii^ curriculum to address the demands of teaching 
for greater understanding and teaching a more diverse student population, and 



Learning to Teach in Germany, France, and Japan 



Teacher education in the former Wdat 
Germany has long been considered an 
international flagship. As one report not- 
ed of the system’s rigorous standards 
and training, *in Germany, those who 
can, teach.” Prospective teachers get 
degrees In two subjects, write a thesis, 
and pass a series of essay and oral 
exams before they undertake pedagogi- 
cal training. Two years of teaching prepa- 
ration include teaching seminars 
combined with classroom experience — 
first observing and then, after four ta six 
^ks, beginning to practice in a class- 
room with a mentor teacher. Over the 
Iwo years of internship, college and 
schooM)ased supervisors observe and 
Srade at least 25 lessons. At the end of 
this period, candidates prepare, teach, 
3rxl evaluate a series of lessons, pre- 
Poro a cumbulum analysis, and undergo 
soother set of exams before, finally, they 
are ready to teach. 

In 1989, Rrance undertook a sweep- 
ing overhaul of teacher education, moti- 
ved by a conviction that both 
elementary and secondary teachers 
needed to understand subject matter dis- 
ciplines and pedagogy more folly if their 
students were ultimately to succeed at 
rnore challenging kinds of learning. Now, 



after completing an undergraduate 
degree, woulcH)e teachers apply for a 
highly selective twoyear graduate pro- 
gram In a new University Institute for the 
Preparation of Teachers. There they learn 
about teaching methods, curriculum 
design, learning theory, and child devel- 
opment while they conduct research and 
practice teaching in affiliated schools. 
Teachers are supported in their studies 
by government stipends, and they 
receive a salary in their final year of 
training, during which they take on a 
teaching position under supervision, 
much as a doctor does in a residency. 

Japan also launched mejor reforms of 
teacher education in 1989. The changes 
place more emphasis on graduate-level 
teacher education and add an intensive 
one-year internship to university training 
in education. After passing a highly com- 
petitive teacher appointment exarnina- 
tion, beginning teachers are assigned to 
a school where they work with a master 
teacher who is released from his or her 
classroom to advise and counsel 
interns. Master teachers obserw each 
intern’s class weekly and give the intern 
the opportunity to observe the classes 
of other teachers. These observations 
are especially helpful to beginning teach- 



ers like Ker\ji Yamota, who observed 
that ’’only after I try what I observe do I 
begin to think.” Rrst-year novices also 
participate in retreats, seminars, train- 
ing sessions, and 60 days of in-school 
professional development on topics 
such as classroom management, com- 
puter use, teaching strategies, and 
counseling methods. 

Kenji also values what he learns infor- 
mally firom his colleagues. Each teacher 
has a desk in a shared staff room, and 
the desks are grouped to promote inter- 
action. New teachers are placed next to 
veterans in their grade level. Every morrv 
ing teachers hold a brief meeting in the 
staff room and return later In the day to 
work and relax. Once a week, they share 
an extended block of time for demonstra- 
tions, lesson planning, and other joint 
work. Learning to teach is considered, a 
lifelong task that is well-supported 
throughout the career. 

Sources: John Holyoake. "Initial Teacher Tralrdng: The 
French View." Journal of Education tar Tbat^ing 19 
(1993): 21&^226: Nemcy Sato and Mllhrey W. 
McLau^ln. "Context Mattms: Teaching In Japan and 
In the United States." Phi Delta Happen 66 (1992): 
359S66; Nobuo K. Shimahara.and Akira Sakai. 
Learning to taach in TWo Cultures: Japan and the 
United States (New Ybrk: Garland Publishing. 1995): 
and T. Waldrop. "Before \Ou Uad a German Class. 
\tHi Really Must Know Vour Stuff." Newsweek 118 
(December 1991): 62-93. 
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on int^radng theory and practice by creating new professional development 
school (PDS) partnerships with schools that exhibit state-of-the-an practice. 
Professional development schools serve as sites for student teaching and intem- 
ships for preservice teachers where practice can be linked to coursework. They 
also create long-term relationships that allow university and school feculties to 
work out common programs of teacher preparation and ongoing professional 
development. 

These new programs and partnerships have the potential to reinvent 
teacher education just ^ the development of extended medical education and 
the creation of teaching hospitals transformed medical education following 
the advice of the Flexner Report in 1910.^’ But they are fragile, as many exist 
on soft money and as exceptions to current policies, and the preponderance of 
teacher education practice has not yet changed. Thus far, only a few states, 
such as Minnesota and Ohio, have taken steps to actively support substantial- 
ly restructured training for teachers that would include extended internships 
or residencies in professional development schools. 

Slipshod Recruitment 

Many problems that undermine the creation of a strong teaching force are 
the product of mismanaged, uncoordinated systems that create snafus and 
inefficiencies at every possible turn. There is no way to comprehend what a 
hopelessly wasteful system of teacher preparation and recruitment we have in 
place without some understanding of how new teachers are prepared, hired, 
and introduced to the profession. All along the way, systems passively receive 
those who come to them rather than aggressively recruiting those who should 
apply; then they treat promising candidates with abandon, losing many along 
the way. 

The first sieve is the pathway through traditional undergraduate teacher 
education, which many candidates enter not because they are committed to 
teaching but because getting a teaching credential seems like good job insur- 
ance. According to one estimate, of 600 students who enter a large four-year 
teacher education program early in their college years, only 1 80 complete the 
program and only about 72 actually get placed in teaching jobs. Of thbe, only 
, about 30 or 40 remain in the profession several years later.^ National data indi- 

cate an overall attrition rate of about 73% along the pipeline from the b^in- 
ning of undergraduate teacher education through about the third year in 
teaching: About 60% of those who start out in undergraduate teacher educatior 
programs complete them; of these, about 60% enter teaching in the next year 
of these, about 70% stay for more than three years.^^ Although graduate pro 
grams are more successful at placing and keeping recruits in teachinj^ they ar 
still the exception to the rule. 

Then there is the tortuous process of landing a teaching job. Especially i 
large districts, public school hiring pracdces ate a case study of systems so co: 
sumed with procedures and paperwork that they forget what they are trying 
do. A RAND Corporation study found that many districts do not hire the be 
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The Cincinnati Initiative for Teacher Education (CITE) 



*Wh8t better way to prepare for your first 
yesff of teaching? Ciassroom manage* 
merit is stressed aii through schooi by the 
piofessorSr but no matter ^at peopie teii 
you. you Just have to do it Had i been a 
firstyear teacher at a schooi without this 
support i wouid have been iost.” 

— Prospective teacher Janet Barnes 
during her fifthyear teaching internship at 
Shroder Paideia Middle School, a CITE 
professional practice school 

Janet Barnes's experience as a gracJ* 
uate student intern in Debbie LiberTs 
eightlvgrade science ciass was entirely 
different than the one her mentor had 
had entering teaching many years earlier. 
In addition to the fact that Janet is learn- 
ing in a collaborative team setting in a 
professional practice ^hool. Liberl 
recalls that ‘eighteen years ago I was 
unique among my peers because I had 
mentors within the building as a first-year 
teacher. But many of my contemporaries 
Quit after a year or two. . . . This. I think. 
Is a much better setup.” 

Janet's experience is an outgrowth of 
the efforts of a group of faculty from the 
tJnlversity of Cincinnati and the Cincinnati 
public schools who sat down one after- 
noon in 1987 to figure out how to “redo" 
teacher education. Their goal: to define 
^at makes an effective teacher and to 
design a process that would prepare 
Such teachers. Their conclusion: The 
standard model of preparation would 
*^sed major overhaul to provide graduates 
with much more than a bit of subject mat- 
ter Knowiedge and the hint of an educa- 
tional philosophy. To ensure that 
teachers would be prepared to teach 
diverse students for understanding, they 
Created a new program that includes: 



9 Two degrees, two majors. Teachers 
receive a bachelor's degree in their 
discipline as well as a bachelor's 
degree in education to ensure a sol- 
id Intellectual grasp of both. 

© 4 fifth-year Internship. A full^ar 
internship combines half-time teach- 
ing responsibility with coordinated 
seminars under the joint supervision 
of campus- and school-based faculty. 

© Professional practice schools. A 
group of professional practice 
schools with a shared vision work 
with the university to provide the 
settings for students' fieldwork 
assignments and internship place- 
ments. 

Students conduct observations. fielcJ- 
work, and tutoring in professional prac- 
tice schools beginning in their second 
year. During the fifth year, they are 
assigned and paid as half-time “intern” 
teachers working with experienced lead 
teachers in professional teams. The 
teams include other teachers, school- 
based university faculty, and fellow 
interns, who usually number six or eight 
to a building. 

Hays Elementary School principal 
Mary Martin sees many benefits to this 
approach: 

I see it as a vehicle for getting 
new strategies and ideas into the 
building, which will be shared with 
Hays teachers, who have much to 
share in turn with the interns. The 
ultimate good, of course, is that 
we're helping Cincinnati public 
schools to pull in better-trained. 



qualified teachers, with more real- 
istic outlooks on the total educa- 
tional picture. 

Teacher union president Tom Mooney 
adds that CITE makes “teacher training a 
clinical, flelcfbased. realltycentered expe- 
rience . . . and brings practicing teachers 
and education faculty into new working 
relationships.” Superintendent Michael 
Brandt concurs that CITE’s internship 
gives prospective teachers “exposure to 
real life in the classroom before they are 
launched on their own.” As a growing 
number of CITE graduates are hired, the 
result for the district is “better trained 
teachers and better educated students.” 
Brandt says. 

Adapted from the Cincinnati Initiative for Teacher 
Education. 'Interns: Successful CoUaboratlon Is Paying 
Off/ Initiatives: Newsletter of the dnehnati initiative 
for Teacher Education 5 (Spring 1995). Copyright O 
1995 by the Cincinnati Initiative for Teacher Education. 
Reprinted with permission. 
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qualified applicants for teaching positions because their own procedures keep 
them from doing so. Critical problems include uncoordinated recruitment, 
cumbersome screenir^ processes that create bottlenecks, unprofessional treat- 
ment of applicants, hiring decisions delayed until the school year starts, teacher 
assignment and transfer policies, and obstacles to teacher mobility such as salary 
caps for veteran teachers, lack of licensing reciprocity among states, and the 
inability to transfer pension benefits fiom state to state/* 

In large districts, logistics can overwhelm everything else. It may take until 
midsummer for principals to confirm vacancies or for school district officiab to 
hear of them. Teachers who are retiring often delay notifying the principal or 
district of their plans. Where transferring teachers must be placed before new 
teachers can be hired, the entire hiring process is delayed. Lacking funds to 
computerize their systems, many central offices still keep candidate data in file 
folders that are ftequendy misplaced and that prevent applicants from being 
considered for more than one vacancy at a time. In the Information Age, it is 
sometimes the case that central offices carmot find out about vacancies, princi- 
pals are left in the dark about applicants, and candidates cannot get any infor- 
mation at all. ^ 

Before its recent overhaul, Fairfax County, Virginia, found that its largely 
unautomated 64-step process added delays and reduced its ability to hire the 
best-qualified candidates.^’ In gargantuan districts like New York City, Los 
Angles, and Chicago, thousands of qualified candidates who want to teach 
have had to take jobs elsewhere because they encountered unending problems 
in the system’s procedures and could not even get interviews until the school 
year had already started. 

Districts in states and cities that do not have a timely budget process also 
suffer ftom the fact diat they may not know how many candidares they can hire 
until late summer. Budget batdes have caused many cities to dismiss hundreds 
of teachers each spring, only to scramble to rehire them in the fall when many 
have gone on to other jobs. Wild pendulum swings fiom layoffe to hundreds of 
unfilled vacancies arc a way of life in many such districts. 

Finally, studies have found that some districts hire unqualified teachers for 
reasons other than shortages, including occasional out-and-out patronage; a 
desire to save money on salaries by hiring low-cost recruits over those that are^" 
better qualified; and beliefs that more-qualified teachers are more likely to 
leave and less likely to take orders.’^ When these and other new teachers leave 
in friistration because they are underprepared for teaching and undersupport- 
ed by the current induction practices, the hiring scramble begins all over again. 

Much of the problem of teacher supply is a problem of distribution that 
could be solved with more thoughtful and coherent policies. While there arc 
shortages of qualified candidates in particular fields (e.g., matherriadcs and sci- 
ence) and parricular locations (primarily inner dty and rural), the nation each 
year produces more new teachers than it needs. While some school districts can- 
not find the applicants they need, others have long waiting lists of qualified 
teachers eager for work. Some states routinely export their surplus teachers; oth- 
ers scramble to import them. Thousands of teachers fail to make the transitior 
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nming Upstream in New York City: What Does it Take 



s the most Insensitive, dlscourag- 
sible process I have 
’ says Lori Chajet of 
peaitong quest to get a teaching Job 
V YmK City. It was only because she 
I extraordinarily persevering that 
, a Brown University graduate with 
r*s In education from Teachers 
, Colunnbia University, survived 
Itureaucratic obstacle course that 
I many others. 

pite the fact that New York has 
ling high demand for teachers 
|l>equent shortages, well<f)repared 
i are discouraged from applying 
. Chalet was advised to start the 
i of getting a file number even 
i she started her preparation pro- 
^im. Itien followed countless attempts 
speak to someone at the New York 

t Board of Education by phone, wait* 
(Meeks just to receive the wrong 
and several houriong train trips 
Brooklyn to hanckleliver documents. 
i a file number required five 
t processes — initial check-in and 
^®8tetratlon, fingerprinting, a physical 
a transcript review, and an 
^ interview— some requiring separate 
P'^cosslng fees payable only by Individ- 
^ postal money orders. 

"Bils experience was shared by most 
'^its studied by New ^fork's Education 
**’^^^^rttles Panel, which recommended 
^ its two^r study that the city hiring 
be scrapped. “I had to file the 
exact papers four times," reported 
^ teacher. "They’d send me letters 
^at something wasn't right and I'd have 
^ go back in person.” Another reported, 
i ve had my fingerprints taken five times 
paid for It each time. What do they 
^ ^ those records? I took the TPD 
Hernporary Per Diem] test for regular 



education and special education. I took 
the NTE [National Teachers Examination] 
and passed ail three parts. I took all my 
education credits.” What does it take to 
be a teacher? The panel found that fewer 
than 10% of the city's new teachers actu- 
ally made ft through the certification 
process in one piece. 

Chajet persevered through similar tra* 
vails--includingthe inexplicable return, 
after three months, of her unprocessed 
application for a license — only to find 
that she would not even know what 
vacancies were available until late 
August. ”1 was stunned. I couldnt 
believe that this was the process that 
th^ expected all beginning teachers to 
go through— a whole summer of not 
knowing to just start teaching in a whole 
new environment as the kids arrive. How 
could I spend the summer planning and 
preparing without knowing who and 
where I'd be teaching?” 

By this time Chajet, an Ivy League 
graduate with a master's degree, felt 
that her chances of teaching vtere as 
good as the next person on the street . 
Rnally, after a long roller coaster of a 
summer, she landed a job firom a school 
that she had visited earlier in the 
spring — though not wittiout additional 
paperwork and trips to the Board of 
Education and the local district office to 
become officialiy hired. She recalls one 
of these visits when after waiting In line 
she was told, ”l*m sorry, you're just not 
important enough right now.” Chajet 
feels much more appreciated now that 
she Is a full-time teacher, but notes that 
the daily demands of classroom teaching 
are nothing compared with the frustra- 
tions of New York City's hiring process. 

Not everyone Is able to endure. 

When Harvard graduate Tracy Seekler, 



to Get Hired? 

also armed with a master’s degree in 
teaching from Columbia, sent out dozens 
of letters and resumes to New \brk City 
schools in April, she fourx] that she 
would have to wait until after Labor Day 
to even learn of vacancies. Determined 
to teach, she felt she had to look else- 
v^re. Outside the bureaucratic entan- 
glements of New Ybrk City, she found 
personalized treatment, well-organized 
earty hiring procedures, and attention to 
teacher quality in affluent suburban 
Scarsdale, New Ybrk, "While I was get- 
ting busy phone signals from the New 
Ybrk City Board of Education,” Seekler 
recalls, "Scarsdale's personnel office 
was calling me with different possibilities 
for scheduling an Interview.” She was 
impressed that teachers, parents, and 
principals participated in her interview, 
and that she was asked insightful ques- 
tions about teaching and her philosophy 
of education rather than about course 
credits and money orders. 

Of her move to Scarsdale, Seekler 
says, ”1 never intended to teach anyplace 
other than New Ybrk, but the possibility of 
beginning teaching with no opportunity to 
visit the school, see the kids, or talk with 
the teachers began to look completely 
unappealing” In May, while Chajet was 
still waiting in line at the New York City 
Board of Education, Seekler was offered 
and accepted a job teaching kindergarten 
for the following year. By June she was 
meeting with her future students and col- 
leagues and planning with excitement for 
her first class of students. 
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from the places they were prepared to the places where the jobs are due to lack 
of informarion about where to apply, lack of reciprocity in licensing between 
states, and ridiculously cumbersome applicarion procedures. 

Second, districts frequendy ignore existing entry standards in hiring, either 
because they do not believe existing standards are meaningful or because the 
ptes^ to put a teacher— any teacher— in the classroom is overpowering, espe- 
cially as Labor Day approaches and many districts finally get around to hiring. 
Faced with the option of classrooms full of students and no teachers or unquali- 
fied teachers ^ in classrooms, some districts chrxrse unqualified teachers without 
a seconds hesitation. 

Another option— creating more proactive and streamlined recruitment and 
hiring systems — ^is frequendy not considered. As a result, funds are wasted on 
the training of many who do not enter or stay in teaching; many would-be 
teachers cannot find jobs while unqualified entrants are hired; and many teach- 
ers are placed outside the subject areas in which they were prepared. 

Some problems, however, are nanonal in scope and require special attention: 
There is no coordinated system for helping collies decide how many teachers 
in which fields should be prepared or where they be needed. Neither is there 

regular support of the kind long provided in medicine k> recruit teachers for 
high-need fidds and locations.^’ Critical areas like mathematics and science have 
long had shortages of qualified teachers that were only temporarily solved by 
federal recruitment incentives during the post-Sputnik years. Currendy, more 
than 40% of math teachers and 30% of science reachers are not folly qualified 



Slipshod Recnittment 

Sabrina VSaught was shocked by what 
she learned about teacher hiring in her 
first teaching stint. Sabrina entered 
Teach for America (TFA) after a year of 
teaching high school English In Korea. 
She had hoped to teach high school in 
a higivneed area, but was placed in a 
Louisiana elendentary school. Sabrina 
was appalled to ieam, after the fact, 
that the TFA interviewer had decided 
she should not teach high school 
because of her “petite frame and high- 
pitched voice” and that the district per- 
sonnel director selected her to teach 
kindergarten “because 1 looked from 
my picture like i would be a good 
kindergarten teacher.” 

VSaught was troubled about going into 



an elementary classroom after only a 
few weeks of training. But, she says, “I'd 
promised to do this. I was still under the 
impression that there was a classroom 
of kids that wasn't going to have a 
teacher and they were waiting for me, 
and if i didn't go they would have subs 
that would change every two days.” 
Within two months, Sabrina had 
decided to leave teaching and enter a 
school of education. “I had a lot of kids 
who were frustrated and I was frustrat- 
ed because I wanted to help them and 
didnt have the training to do that” A 
car accident clinched her decision. 
Before leaving, however, she met an 
experienced certified teacher whom she 
learned had Initially applied for her Job. 



Sabrina was amazed by what she found. 
“Here we were supposed to be teachirtg 
in shortage areas, and this woman had 
ten years of teaching experience in ele- 
mentary education. Of course she was 
going to cost several thousand dollars 
more a year so they didn't hire her. She 
went to teach in [the altwhtte] private 
school,” while Sabrina was hired to 
teach in the nearly all-black public 
school. When Sabrina left, her principal 
hired a certified replacement that after- 
noon. “That was troublirig to me, too,” 
Sabrina confessed, “because then I 
thought, “What was I doing?” She had 
never imagined that “teacher shortages 
are defined by money, rather than by 
lack of qualified people.” 
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for their assignments.^^ Studies show that unqualified teachers produce lower 
levels of learning for their students,’^ and that, compared with other nations, 

United States students are less well taught in science and mathematics through' 
out the grades.^ In addition, many schools cannot offer advanced courses in 
these fields because they lack teachers who can teach them. 

Well'prepaied urban teachers and teachers of color are in short supply as well. 

While nearly one-third of todays students are members of minority groups, the 
number of teachers of color declined sharply during the 1980s and has only 
recently climbed to 13% of the teaching force.” With the exception of candidates 
of color, most would-be teachers hope to return to the suburbs and small towns 
vdiercthey grew^up. They do not plan to teach in antral dries, even thou^ that 
is where most jobs are;” Little .is beir^.done to counteract these trends. Since the 
successful federal recruitment programs of the 1970s ended, only a few states 
have created supports in the form of scholarships or loans to prepare teachers for 
high-need areas and fields. 

Simply streamlining^ancLrarionalizing the processes of teacher recruitment, 
hiring, and induction, as some states and districts have done, would go a long 
way toward putting qualified teachers in every classroom. In addition, investing 
once again in the targeted recruitment and preparation of teachers for high- 
need fields and locations is a national need. It should also be stressed that large 
pools of potential midcareer teacher entrants are available, and highly successful 
programs have been created in many colleges for preparing them to teach. What 
we need now is the energy and imaginarion to exploit, on a nationwide scale, 
the reservoirs of talent that could be turned to teaching fiom downsizing cor- 
porations, military and government retirees, recent graduates, and teacher aides 
already in the schools. 

New Teachers Sink or Swim 

Of all of educations self-infliaed wounds, the continued tolerance for 
extraordinary turnover among new teachers is among the most remarkable. 

Chronic, high rates of teacher replacement — particularly for teachers in the 
first two or three years of their careers and particularly in urban school dis- 
tricts — increase the pressure on teacher recruitment and initial placement sys- 
tems incessantly. This pressure is particularly severe during rimes of high 
demand like the one we are now entering, because beginning teachers will be 
hired in ever greater numbers, and unless conditions change, they will leave 
much more rapidly than older teachers do. 

Turnover in the first few years is particularly high because new teachers are 
typically given the most challenging teaching assignments and left to sink or 
swim with little or no support. They are often placed in the most disadvantaged 
schools and assigned the most difficult-to-teach students, with the greatest 
number of class preparations (many of them outside their field of expertise) ^d 
a slew of extracurricular duties. With no mentoring or support for these teach- 
ers, it is little wonder that so many give up before they have really learned to 
teach. Alone in their classrooms, without access to colleagues for problem solv- 
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mg or role modeling, discouragement can easily set in. 

In the past, people thought that whatever teachers needed to know could 
be acquired quickly and prior to entering a classroom. Once a teacher leceived 
a license to teach, he or she was considered ready for practice, in need of no 
more help. Early in the nation’s educational history there may have been some 
justification for this belief, today there is none. The weight of accumulated evi- 
dence dearly shows that traditional sink-or-swim induction contributes to 
high attrition and to lower levels of teacher effectiveness.*^ 

The kinds of supervised internships or residencies regularly provided for 
new entrants in other professions — architects, psychologists, nurses, doctors, 
engineers — arc rare in teaching, but they have proven to be quite effective where 
they exist, B^inning teachers who receive mentoring focus on student learning 
much sooner; they become more effective as teachers because they are learning 
from guided practice rather than trial-and-error; and th^ leave teaching at 
much lower rates.** A study of California teachers found that the combination 
of hi^-quah^, universi^-based teacher education followed hy first-year men- 
toring produced teachers who were substandally more effective than those who 
received either univeisicy-based training or first-year mentoring alone.** 

Many other countries have highly developed mentoring and induction pro- 
grams following teacher education to help novice teachers in their first years on 
the job. States like Connecticut and districts like Toledo, Qndnnad, Columbus. 
Rochester, and Seatde have developed programs to support new teachers, often 
in partnership with unions and uiuversides. The best of these e f fo r t s involve 
b^irmers in yearlong internships at “professional development schools” before 
they are hired, at which point they are assigned to an eiqienenced mentor who 
works intensively with them during their first year of teaching. 

Although some states have created programs for new teacher inducdon, few 
have maintained the commitment required. With a few excepdons, initiatives 
during the 1980s fticused on evaluadon and failed to fund mentoring.** Others 
provided mentoring that reached only a few eligible teachers or withered as 
funds evaporated. Again, the problem is not that we don’t know how to sup- 
port banning teachers; it is that we have not yet developed the commitment 
to do so routinely. 

Lack of Supports or Rewards for Knowledge and Skill 

In addidon to the lack of support for beginning teachers, most U,S. school 
districts invest litde in ongoing professional development for experienced teach- 
ers and spend much of these limited resources on unproductive pracdoes. 
Estimates ofprofessional development support range from only l%to3% ofdis- 

tria operating budgets, even when the costs of staff time are fectored in.*‘ Even 
the most generous estimates, however, are paltry compared with the e 3 q>endituies 
invested in employee development in leading corporadons and in other coun- 
tries* schools.*^ 

In addidon, distria staff development is sdll charaaerized by one-shot 
workshops that have very litde effea on praedee, rather than more effective 
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approaches that are linked to concrete problems of practice and built into teach* 
ers’ ongoing work with their colleagues. These woricshops tend to offer ideas for 
classroom management or teachir^ diat are not tied to specific subject areas or 
problems of practice, that do not offer fbllow*up help for implementation, and 
that are replaced at the next workshop with another idea— the new “flavor of 
the month”— offering litde continuity in building practice. These offeringis 
often bear litde relation to what teachers want to study. Two-thirds of teachers 
report that they have no say in what or how they learn on the job." As one New 
York teacher commented of his fhtstradon with his district’s top-down approach 
to managing staff development: “They’re ofiering me stress reduedon work- 
shops when I need to learn how to helpvstudents meet these new standards. My 
stress comes from not having the tools to help my students succeed!” 

Most U.S. teachers have almost no regular time to consult together or 
learn about new teaching strat^es, unlike their peers in many European and 
Asian countries where teachers have substandal time to plan and study with 
one another. In. Germany, Japan, and China, for example, teachers spend 
between 15 and 20 hours per week working with colleagues on developing 
curriculum, counseling students, and pursuing their own learning. They reg- 
ularly visit and observe other schools and classrooms, attend seminars provid- 
ed by university faculty and other teachers, conduct group research projects, 
and participate in teacher-led study groups." 

Teachers in these countries generally share a work room in which they spend 
breaks throughout the day and meet icgulady to. work on curriculum, assess- 
ment, and school man^ment together. Japanese and Chinese teachers offer 
demonstradon lessons to each other, discussing the nuances of specific concepts, 
how they might be presented, what kinds of quesdons students might have, and 
what kinds of quesdons teachers should ask to elicit student interest;^’ 
Researchers have noted that class lessons in these countries arc extraordinarily 
well craffed because of teachers* systemadc efforts to work together to perfect 
their pracdcc." German teachers hold “curriculum conferences” within the 
school to develop materials and look at student work. They also work together 
on committees examiidng curriculum, assessment, and other schoolwide mat- 
ters.^^ The result is a rich environment for condnuous learning about teaching 
and the needs of students. 

Instead of these ongoing learning opportunides, U.S. teachers get a few 
brief workshops offering packaged prescripdons fiom outside consultants on 
“in-service days” that contribute litde to deepening their subjea knowledge or 
teaching skills. Difficult problems of teaching and learning — “How can I 
explain quadradc equadons?” “Why doesn’t Ellen understand what she 
reads?” — are never discussed in these contexts. While teachers are being asked 
to engage their own students in aaive learning, problem solving, and inquiry, 
they rarely experience this kind of learning themselves. As one longtime stu- 
dent of staff development notes of current praaice: 

A good deal of what passes for “professional development” in schools is 

a joke — one diat we’d laugh at if we weren’t trying to keep from crying. 



i appreciate staff development, but 
sometimes it doesn’t seem well planned. 
For example, we have designated work 
days without students, but along comes a 
consultant with an instructional game 
that we already know, but we have to 
spend time learning it again. We feel 
stressed because there are things we 
need to get done, but we won't have time. 

— Alvarez Anderson. 

French teacher, C. E. Murray High School. 

Greeleyville, South Carolina 
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In a time when so many advocate for 
restructured schools, for greater decision 
autonomy for teachers, and for connecting 
the schools more Intimately with homes 
and communities. It is more important 
than ever that teachers have the capacity 
to appraise their actions, evaluate their 
work, anticipate and control 
consequences, incorporate new theory 
and research Into practice, and possess 
the skills and understanding needed to 
explain their work to other teachers, and 
to students and their parents. . . . These 
reflective capacities are not innate to 
human beings, nor are they acquired 
quickly. They are not acquired during a 
planning period sandwiched somewhere 
in between classes, or during evening 
''mini'Courses** after a full day's work. 

They are, rather, the outcome of 
sustained and rigorous study, and of 
dialogue and exchange with master 
teacher educators. 

— Gary Fenstermacher, 

PROFESSOR OF EDUCATION 



Historical View of 
Teacher Devillopment 



Profossionni 

is (ioveiopud tjy 
‘‘exports’' who hand it 
down to tone tiers 



Tcnctit.'rs wcjrk aUmt,' 
implotiKMUin*; 

proctMlun.'s. 



It’s everything that a learning environment shouldn’t be: radically 
under-resourced, brief, not sustained, designed for one-size-fits-aU,* 
imposed rather than owned, lacking intellectual coherence, treated as a 
special add-on event rather than as part of a natural process, and 
trapped in the constraints of the bureaucratic system we have come to 
call “school.” In short, it’s pedagogically naive, a demeaning exercise 
that often leaves its participants more cynical and no more knowledge- 
able, skilled, or committed than before.®* 



As we describe later, more productive strategies have begun to emerge in 
some school districts where teachers are involved in ongoing networks and 
partnerships that reflect their teaching concerns. Teacher networks allow teach- 
ers in many school districts to work with one another over time on issues of 
subject matter teaching. School-to-school networks help educators work 
together on schoolwide change. School-university partnerships provide forums 
for study groups and school-based research on issues of immediate concern. 
Teacher academies provide sites for shared problem solving, exchanges of 
teaching ideas, and intensive institutes. Enga^g in new teaser assessments 
provides teachers with another vehicle for deepening their learning. 

Unlike old approaches that see professional development as delivering sim- 
ple recipes to teachers working in isolation, these new approaches connect 
teachers to one another through in-school teams and cross-school professional 
communities that tackle problems of practice over time. Though different in 
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some respects, all of these approaches share certain futures. They are: 



® G>nneaed to teachers’ work with their students; 

^ Linked to concrete casks of teaching; 

* Organized around problem solving; 

* Informed by research; 

* Sustained over time by ongoing conversations and coaching.®’ 

Over and over again, teachers attest to the usefulness of these kinds of 
opportunities for transforming their teaching — and to their scarcity in most 
school settings. Great teachers who arc lucl^ enough to be in places where such 
opportunities are offored find ways to take advantage of them, usually on their 
own time and money. But most teachers have little access to this kind of learn- 
ing, and few incentives to seek it out. 

If great teaching is to spread beyond a few pockets of excellence, schools need 
to think systematically about how to encourage and reward it. As Philhp Schlechty, 
the president the Center for Leadership in School Reform, has observed, in 
most schools the only reward is the lack of punishment. Current incentives in 
education do not acknowledge outstanding reachii^ support teachers in taking 
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on the most challenging work, or reward greater knowledge and skill. 

There are many ways in which greater knowledge is demeaned in teaching. 
Novices who enter without preparation are paid at the same Icvek as those who 
enter with hi^ily developed skills. Mediocre teachers receive the same rewards 
as outstanding ones. And unlicensed “teachers” are placed on the same salary 
schedule as teachers licensed in two or more subjects. 

■ Within teaching, there is a flat career structure that places a low ceiling on 
lifetime earnings. Entering novices take on exacdy the same kind of work as 30- 
year veterans, with litde diflerentiadon based on expertise. All of these incen- 
tives maintain a status quo in which ability has litde currency, and highly 
capable people are as likely to be discouraged from entering teaching as they are 
encouraged to enter and remain. 

Current incentives only haphazardly reward learning aimed at better 
teaching. Monetary incentives cake the form of salary increases tied to gradu- 
ate course-taking, which rewards seat time, not greater effectiveness. Great 
teachers have few incentives to stay in the profession. In the vast majority of 
districts, the greatest status accrues to those who work farthest away from diil- 
dren; The only way to advance is to leave the classroom for an administrative 
job or a specialist position. These jobs not only pull talent out of the class- 
room where students could benefit direedy^ they contribute to a proliferation 
of nonteaching staff that ultimately reduces frmds that could buy smaller 
classes and more teachers. 

One tribute to the shortsightedness of the existing system is that it recog- 
nizes experience with easier work instead of rewarding senior teachers for tack- 
ling difficult learning problems. This has been necessary because there are so few 
other incentives in the system to retain good teachers. As teachers gain experi- 
ence, they can look forward to teaching in more affluent schools, working with 
easier schedules, and dealing with “better” classes. Teachers are rarely given con- 
crete incentives to ^ply their oq>ertise to the most challenging learning prob- 
lems or to major system needs. 

These problems of career structure and compensation need to be tackled in 
concert. Only bare-boncs improvements in teacher compensation systems can 
be anticipated unless they are conneaed more dircedy to teaching expertise, 
thus gamering greater public support as well as greater school productivity. 

. Development of a much richer, deeper, broader concept of a true careerin teach- 

ing must be accompanied by incentives for teachers to grow and diversify their 
skills in ways that help students reach high standards of achievement. 

Schools Structured for Failure Instead of Success 

One of the management truisms of the 1 990s holds chat every organization 
is perfeedy organized to produce the results chat it gets. Nowhere in American 
^ life is this more true than in our schools. On some unconscious level schools 

tolerate student failure because they mistake it for a commitment to higher 
standards. Designed to support a very limited kind of learning and a very par- 
ticular kind of learner, schools only rarely hold themselves responsible for the 
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success of every student. And most are structured in ways that make it impos- 
sible for them to do so. 

Tod^s schools are organized in ways that support neither student nor 
teacher learning well. Like the tum-of-the-century industries they were mod- 
eled after — most of which are now redesigning themselves— current school 
structures were designed to mimic feaories that used semiskilled workers to do 
discrete pieces of work in a mass production assembly line. Thus, teachers’ 
work is divided up and handled individually; students pass by in large groups, 
conveyor belt-style, to be stamped with a lesson before they move on to the 
next stop. As bureaucracies have grown from this structure, traditional schools 
have come to suffer from three major flaws: 

1. They use time nonproducdvely, passii^ students off from teacher to 
teacher for short periods of learning thus making it difficult for 
them to learn intellectually challenging material or to be well known 
by school staff. 

2. They use staff nonproducdvely, assigning work in discormected ways, 
isolating teachers from one another, and allocating too many people 
to jobs outside of classrooms. This undermines collective goal setdng 
and problem solving prevents knowledge sharing and makes it diffi- 
cult for anyone to take responsibility for student learning 

3. They use money nonproducdvely, allocating far too many resources 
to nonteaching foncdons and staff. This allocadon of resources then 
makes it difficult to provide teachers with the time and supports they 
need to do high-quality work. 

In addidon, informadon technologies that could enable altemadve uses of 
staff and dme are not yet readily available in schools, and few staff are prepared 
to use them in ways that could optimize teaching and learning for both stu- 
dents and teachers. New technologies could dramadcally reshape how schools 
operate, but most have not yet imagined how technology could empower 
teachers to teach more effecdvely as well as to transform administradve tasks, 
commuAicadon with parents, and continuing professional development. 

Current structures and tradidons make it difBcult for schools to create the 
three condidons that research has consistendy found to be the most powerful 
determinants of both student academic aciiievement and safe, positive environments: 

1 • Teacher expertise, including opportunides for ongoing learning 

2. Common, challenging curriculum requirements; and 

3. Small school units and classes that are organized to allow teachers to 
know their students well over dme.™ . 
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The combination of these elements of productive schooling is relatively rare 
in American school systems. First of all» teachers are generally isolated, working 
alone rather than in teams, with litde or no shared planning time, and pursuing 
disconneaed agendas without a set of common curriculum goab to guide them. 
This makes it difficult for teachers to share expertise or to get their teaching to 
**add up” in a cumulative way. Lower-grade teachers have almost no time to 
share ideas with colleagues. Upper-grade teachers do not share students, so they 
cannot integrate their work, evaluate student progress, or solve student prob- 
lems tc^ethcr. Teachers meet infrequently together and have few communica- 
tion vehicles such as electronic networking to allow them to share information 
or work more closely together. 

Second, teaching and other services arc fragmented. Unlike schoob in many 
other countries where teachers often stay with their students for multiple years 
and multiple subjects, American schoob typically pass students off to difierent 
teachers for each grade and subject, as well as to other staff for counseling and spe- 
cial prc^rams. Just as teachers b^in to know their students reasonably well, they 
must pass them on to someone else who must stan all over again trying to figure 
out how they learn. 

In contrast, Jsq>anesc teachers stay with their students for at least two years. 
As one principal explains, "The first year you look and listen; then in the second 
year the real learning can b^in.”” German teachers keep the same students for 
two to four years through tenth grade. A principal who, like most European 
school heads, also teaches, explains; 



Teaching and Technology: Current Barriers 



A recent report of the Office of 
Technology Assessment reveals how far 
the nation's schools are from becoming 
technologically supported workplaces 
for students and teachers: 

While schools had 5.8 million com- 
puters in 1995 (about one for every 
nine students), fewer than half of 
teachers use computers regularty for 
instruction. Only 19% of classes in 
English, 7% in math, and 3% in social 
studies use computers. 

Most school computers are already 
outmoded. In 1994. 85% of the equip- 
ment installed In schools could not han- 
dle multimedia uses or connect to 
outside resources. Only 3% of school- 
rooms have access to on-line databases. 

Sixty percent of instructional areas 



in schools have no telephone lines, 
and 87% do not have access to fiber 
optics or cable. Only one teacher In 
eight has a telephone In class and few- 
er than 1% have access to voice mail. 

Both access to and use of informa- 
tion technologies are heavily skewed 
toward higher-income schools. Schools 
attended by lowincome students have 
fewer computers and are half as likely 
to have access to the Internet. 

Although 18 states now require 
some technology preparation for a 
teaching license, only 10% of new 
teachers in 1994 felt they were pre- 
pared to integrate new technologies 
into their instruction. Fewer than half of 
experienced teachers had participated 
in professional development on the 



uses of new technologies. 

Beyond issues of access to ade- 
quate hardware, software, and commu- 
nications links are other barriers to the 
effective use of technologies In 
schools: the absence of a vision for 
technology use that takes Into account 
new curricular and other possibilities; 
the lack of training and ongoing sup- 
port for curriculum integration; end the 
lack of teaching time to experiment 
with new technologies, shere experi- 
ences with other teachers, plan 
lessons using technology, and attend 
technology courses or meetings. 

Source: Office of Technokifif Assesement (OTA), 
roeefiem and IbOmokigy: Mating the Conneetion 
(WesMngton. O.C.: U.8. Congress. 1995). Adapted 
from the 01A Report Summary. April 1995. 
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We don’t lose several weeks each September learning a new set of names, 
teaching the basic rules to a new set of students, and figuring out exaa* 

\y what they learned the previous year; and we don’t lose weeks at the end 
of the year packing students back up. Most importantly, teachers and 
students get to know each other — teachers get to know how each stu- 
dent learns, and students know which teachers they can go to for various 
kinds of help. The importance of this is incalculable.^ 

In addition, because teachers serve as counselors, they know their students 
from a personal as well as an academic perspective. And because they work in 
teams, they can help each other solve problems related to individual students 
and to teaching. These arrangements turn out to be much more efhsctive for 
learning— especially the intensive learning demanded by high standards — than 
the assembly-line strategies used by U.S. schools. 

In addition, traditional school structures use time badly. School courses and 
time blocks assume that all students in a group will learn at the same pace — an 
assumption long known to be inaccurate. Flexible schedules, extended learning 
blocks, and technology aids that would allow teachers to vary the resources they 
use with diiierent students arc rate. Typical time blocks for learning — the usual 
42-minute periods or shorter blocks for elementary school subjects — are too 
short for the kinds of tasks needed to develop high levels of performance: extend- 
ed discussion, sustained project work, writing, research, or experimentation. 

Students rush from one class to another, barely getting setded and engaged in 
serious work before they must jump up en masse to run to the next class. 

Teachers have almost no time to plan together, build well-crafted lessons, or con- 
sult with one another about problems of practice. The teachers job is defined as 
meeting with large groups of students virtually all day. All of the other functions 
of the school are assumed by other people — supervisors and specialists — ^who are 
supposed to plan, augment, and coordinate the work of teachers, as well as attend 
to the proliferation of reporting requirements bureaucracies generate. 

Finally, there are for too many people on the sidelines. The overspecializa- 
tion of American schools has led to a wide array of services for students that are 
administered by different people in separate divisions reporting to other peo- 
ple who must then coordinate their tasks and manage extensive paperwork. In 
a typical school system, there is one staff member for every nine children, but 
fewer than half of them are classroom teachers. Consequendy, class sizes aver- 
age 24 and can reach well over 30.^^ Although nonteaching staff work hard, 
their work is structured in ways that do not support student learning well. 

When a dozen different people with large caseloads are supposed to treat dif- 
ferent pans of the student, both accountability and effectiveness are reduced. 

No one ha^ deep knowledge of the students’ needs or clear responsibility for 
solving problems. In addition, this form of organization creates a huge need for 
coordination, which drains resources from classrooms into offices around the 
periphery of teaching. 

What all of this adds up to is an unanticipated design flaw. Although more and 
mote adults arc working in schools, fewer and fewer are actually in the classroom. 
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Type of Staff Employed by 

Public Schools In fulWme equivalents 




1 1 1 

1950 1960 1970 1990 1985 1990 1993 



School year eiMfing 



Note: Plotted points In each chart tnciudrschooi years ending; ISSO. i960. 1970. 
1981. 1985^991. 1993. 



Source: U.S. De par tment of Education. National Center for Education Statistics. 
Statistics of State School ^rstems. Common Cora of Data. Published In The ConaiUon 
of Education 1993 (Wa sW np a n. O.C.; Nstionel Center for Education Statfstics. 1993). 
pp. 148. 149 and Ttio Ogast of EduceOon StattsOcs, 1995. p39 



Indeed) the piopordon of professional staff classified as teachers has derlinrvl con- 
sistently over the years, from more than 70% in 1950 to 52% in 1993. Of these, 
mote than 10% are specialists not engaged in classroom teaching.^^ 

During this period, the number of nonteaching staff increased by more than 
40%” as schools grew in size and added many more administrative and support 
staifr school problems were increasingly treated with special categorical pn>- 
grams; and top-down reforms created larger bureaucracies. According to a U.S. 
Department of Labor study, more than 21% of elementary and secondary 
school employees in 1986 were administrators and their support staff, another 
21% were engaged in services like maintenance and transportation; and 58% 
were engaged in teaching and professional specialties, including counseling, 
testing, and librarianship.^^ About three-quarters of this last cat^ory (roughly 
43.5% of the total) were classroom teachers. In short, for every four classroom 
teachers, there are nearly six other school employees in the United States. 

By contrast, teaching staff in other countries make up 60% to 80% of pub- 
lic education employees (sec table 1).^ Rather than hiring lots of nontca^ers 
who plan and man^ the work of teachers, these countries hire more teachers 
and give them time to plan and manage their work together — and hence to 
become ever smaner about what they do. In a recent eight-nation srudy, the 
United States had by far the lowest ratio of core teaching staff to other profes- 
sional staff (less than 1:1), well behind the leader, Belgium, at 4:1. 

The organizational assumptions that led to this way of managing work are 
now being abandoned in high-performance businesses that arc flattening hierar- 
chies, organizing work so it is done in teams rather than by isolated workers, and 
investing in more highly skilled employees who can cake on a wider array of roles 
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Table 1: IntenuMonal Comparison of 
Instructional and Other Staff, By Country 



Coontry Percent of Staff Who Are: 





Teachers 


Instructional staff 
Including principals 


Other 

administrative and 
support staff 


Ratio of teacham 
ihmI prtnolpola to 
otiter staff 


Belgluin 


80.0% 


10% 


10.0% 


4.0 : 1 


Japan 


77.4% 


— 


22.6% 


3.4: 1 


Itsdy 


76.4% 


7.3% 


14.5% 


3.5: 1 


'Australia 


69.1% 


7.1% 


28.6% 


1.9 : 1 


Finland 


60.8% 


39.2% 


— 


1.55 : 1 


Fiance 


60.0% 


40.0% 


— 


1.5 : 1 


Oeiunaik 


57.9% 


28.1% 


15.8% 


1.3: 1 


U3. 


43.6% 


24.2% 


33.9% 


0.75 : 1 



Source: OrgartizatJon for Economic Cooperation and Development (OECD). Education at a CUance: OECD 
Indicators (Paris: OECD. 1995), in Using \Mtat Ufti Hava To Get the Schools We Need: A Productivity Focus 
for American Education (New Ybric Ttie Consortium on Productivity In the Schools. 1995), p. 44 



and responsibilities and. who have access to technologies that allow them to work 
more effidendy. Schools that have restructured their work in these ways have been 
able to provide more time for teachers to work together arui more time for stu- 
dents to work dosely with teachers around more dearly defined learning goals.'® 
kike the "learning organizations” that management expert Peter Senge 
writes about,7 these schools continually improve what they do because they cre- 
ate teams that develop a common sense of organizational goals and shared ideas 
about how things work. As people work together to analyze what’s working and 
to solve problems, they develop the ability to see how the whole and its parts 
interact with each other to create today’s reality and tomorrow’s possibilities. 

While U.S. teachers typically report that they do not have the time and 
resources to do their work, that they have too few opportunities to interaa with 
colleagues and little influence on school polides and praaices, teachers in 
res^cturing school environments feel difFerendy. A recent survey of teachers 
regarding the effects of recent school reforms®® found that those in restructuring 
schools with site-based manag^ent were much more likely to report they were 
^gaged in important educational changes, such as more rigorous graduation 
standards, performance-based assessment practices, emphasis on in-depth under- 
^<ling rather than superficial content coverage, cooperative learning, and mak- 
ing connections between dassroom practices and students’ home experiences. 

In addition, ^ese teachers were much more likely to report that their 
®^ools were providing more structured time for them to plan and work with 
^h other on professional matters, enabling them to observe and coach each 
odier in the dassroom, work in teams, and meet with students and parents. 

Because of these changes, teachers in reforming schools felt they had more 
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opportunicy to adapt their instruction to the needs of their students and to 
invent more effective methods, rather than being constrained by distria rou- 
tines or outmoded methods. They were more optimistic about prindpal-teacher 
relationships, working conditions for teachers, the educational performance of 
students, the professional status of teachers, and their own job satisfaction. They 
were significantly more likely to report themselves very satisfied with their 
career as a teacher and to see teachers as the agents of reform rather than as the 
targets of reform.*' 

Moving Ahead 

These seven barriers — low performance expectations for students; unen- 
forced standards for teachers; major flaws in teacher preparation programs; the 
practice of leaving new teachers to flounder in their first year; die lack of serious 
professional development for teachers; few rewards for knowledge and skill; and 
poorly organized schools — are the major challenges that must be addressed. But 
the nations efforts to address them are continually sidetracked by a set of myths 
that divert the publics attention from putting teaching at the top of the nations 
education reform agenda. 
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Fatal Distractions: Five 
Myths about Teaching 



I t is quite clear that the challenges confounding teacher improvement are 
long-standing and complex. There are no “silver bullet” answers that will fix 
them tomorrow. They require thoughtful, coherent, long-range solutions, 
even successful efforts to deal with these problems have made litde headway 
against a persistent set of belief that substitute bromides and platitudes for the 
hard work requited to improve teachir^. 

The Commission thinks of these belief as myths, but they are so powerful 
that they amount to fatal distractions diverting attention from the need for 
reform. Like any myth, these are contested perceptions: There is some truth in 
them, along with much that is not true. Like any myth, they have a life of their 
own that does not reflect changing times and realities. Like any myth, they can 
be used to hamper or accelerate positive change. It is time to confront these 
perennial myths, so that they can give vray to more productive foundations for 
moving forward. Among them, five stand out: 



Myth #1: Anyone can teach. 

Myth #2: Teacher preparation is not much use. 
Myth #3: Teachers don’t work hard enoi^h. 
Myth #4; Tenure, is the problem. 

Myth #5: Unions block refo rm. 



Myth #1: Anyone Can Teach 

Sometimes this myth is expressed with the old bromide: “Those who can, 
do. Those who can't, teach.” A twist on this sentiment is the view that “teachers 
^ bom and not made.” However stated, this attitude is as widespread as it is 
<hstastcful and cannot be ignored. 

The idea that anyone can teach is nonsense — as any parent oiganmng a 
child’s birthday party or chaperoning a high school dance can attest. Being 
responsible for a room full of children or adolescents for even a few hours can 
be one of the most difficult, frustrating assignments of adult life, even if the goal 
^ metefy survival rather than productive learning. 
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Most college graduates can lecali brilliant professors who knew a great deal 
about their fields — but could not explain what they knew to their students. Most 
people have also esqierienced the book*bound lectures of teachers who did not 
themselves understand their material — or their students — and were barely a 
chapter ahead of the class. And many parents suspea that some teachers manage 
ineptly, because their children report being confused or intimidated by some 
teachers, but not others. 

Literally hundreds of studies confirm that the best teachers know their sub> 
jects deeply, understand how people learn, and have mastered a range of teach- 
ing methods." These findings hold true for high school fields ranging from 
mathematics and science to vocational education, as well as for early childhood 
and elementary education. Better prepared teachers are strikingly more effeaive 
in developing higher-order thinking skills and in meeting the needs of diverse 
students through different learning approaches." 

In shon, the belief that anyone can teach — or the view that teaching skills 
caimot be taught — ^is mi^;uided and dangerous. Anyone can teach? Students 
everywhere know better — and so should educators and policymakers. 

Myth #2: Formal Teacher Preparation Is Not Much Use 

This myth is pernicious because it describes what many veteran teachers | 
remember about their teacher education courses of 20 years ago as well as what 
some members of the public think about how one learns to teach. There are two j 

beliefs lurking beneath this myth. One is that teacher education programs are ( 
hopelessly poor and better avoided — perhaps even a disincentive for smart peo- | 

pie to enter teaching. The other is that teaching is best learned, to the extent it 
can be learned at all, by trial-and-error on the job. A large body of evidence con- 
tradicts both of these beliefs, but they linger on. 

Even given the shortcomings of some teacher education programs, studies 
over the last 30 years consistently show that fiilly prepared teachers are more 
highly rated and more effective with students than chose whose background 
lacks one or more of the elements of formal teacher education — subject mat- 
ter preparation, knowledge about teaching and learning, and guided clinical ! 
experience." In addition, the profession has worked to redesign teacher prepa- \ 

ration programs over the last decade. Many colleges of education are integrat- i 

ing new standards for students and teachers into the curriculum, ( 
incorporating new knowledge, and creating extended internships. Older | 
teachers’ memories of teacher education programs are less relevant to todays \ 
reality with every passing year. 1 

Furthermore, talented recruits are entering schools of education in record 
numbers. Due to recent reforms, both standards and interest have been steadily 
rising. By 1991, graduates of teacher education programs had higher levels of 
academic achievement than most coll^ graduates, reversing the trends of the 
early 1980s." The only entering teachers with lower than average college 
achievement were those who entered on emergency licenses without teacher 
preparation." A number of major state universities have developed five-year 
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programs of teacher education, created professional development school part- 
nerships, and made other changes that have dramatically strengthened teacher 
preparation. Top state universities in Wisconsin, Michigan, Tetmessee, Virginia, 
Kansas, Ohio, New Hampshire, Texas, and Florida are among them. They are 
joined by graduate-level Master of Arts in Teaching (MAT) programs at 
G>lumbia, Harvard, Stanford, and many others in trainir^ tens of thousands of 
talented candidates across the country, and they have more top-flight applicants 
than they can accept. 

As for the second half of the myth, many high-quality alternative path- 
ways into teaching have proved effective in preparing nontraditional 
entrants — midcareer recruits and retirees from business and the military — to 
enter and succeed at teaching. The Commission endorses these programs. The 
most successful offer a streamlined, carefully constructed curriculum that 
integrates courses on learning theory, development, teaching methods, and 
subjea matter knowledge with an intensively supervised internship prior to 
entry.” Because they are tailored to the specific needs of recruits and are 
undertaken in partnership with nearby schools, they can concentrate prepara- 
tion within a 9- to 12-month program and provide the additional mentoring 
that really prepares candidates to teach. 

In contrast to these well-designed nontraditional routes, programs offering 
a few weeks of summer training before new hires are thrown into the classroom 
are not an adequate answer. These kinds of programs, developed by a few states 
and school districts as well as outside vendors, have proven to be even lower in 
quality than the programs they aim to replace. Studies of such efforts consis- 
tendy reveal severe shortcomings: Recruits are dissatisfied with their training; 
they have greater difficulties planning curriculum, teaching, managing the 
classroom, and diagnosing students’ learning needs. Principals and other teach- 
ers typically rate them lower on key teaching skills, and they leave teaching at 
higher-than-average rates. Most important, their students learn less, especially 
in areas like reading and writing, which are critical to later school success." 

If this Commission’s reconunendations are accepted, there will be no more 
shoddy education programs. Equally important, there will be no more 
resources wasted on quick-fix solutions masquerading as real answers to com- 
plex problems. 

Myth #3; Teachers Don’t Work Hard Enough 

Skeptics and cynics are always with us, and their Hrst question is, how hard 
can it be to work 180 days a year, with half the afternoon free? And if teachers’ 
salaries are lower than those of other coU^ graduates, isn’t that because the job 
15 so easy? In fact, because teachers’ visible schedules minor those of students it is 
easy to believe that teachers enjoy an undemanding life. But the truth is 
American teachers work very hard — typically 50 to 55 hours per week and most 
days over their vacations." 

The job of an American high school teacher, described here, requires enor- 
mous hard work along with creativity and skill: 
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WAWTED 

College graduate with academic ma|or (master’s degree piefened). Excellent 
communication/leadenhip skiUs icquiicd. Challenging opportunity to serve 
150 clients daily on a tight schedule, developing up to five dififcicnt products 
each day to meet individual needs, while adhering to multiple pxodua ^>ecifi- 
catioiu. Adaptability helpful, since suppliers cannot always deliver goods on 
time, incumbent must arrange for own support services, and customers rarely 
know what they want. Ideal candidate will enjoy working in isolation from col- 
leagues. This diversified position allows employee to exercise typing, clerical, 
law enforcement, and social work skills between assignments and after hours. 
Typical work week: 50 hours. Special nature of the work precludes amenities 
such as telephones or computers, but .work has many intrinsic rewards. Starting 
salary $24,661, rising to $36,495 after only 15 years. 



Because American teachers have little time during the school day for plan- 
ning, locating materials, talking with parents, meeting individually with stu- 
dents, consulting with one another^ or grading papers, they do all ofthese things 
after school hours, typically well into the evenings, on weekends, and during 
"vacadons.'' As one teacher C3q)laincd to us. 

People think we work six hours a day but I’m still there rill five or even 
seven. They think we get the summer off, but I’m taking courses or plan- 
ning for noct year. . . . We don’t have pait-dme jobs. 

Despite a shorter school year, no nation requires teachers to teach a greater 
number of hours per day and year than the United States. American teachers 
teach more than 1,000 hours per year, far more than teachers in other industri- 
alized countries, who teach between 600 and SOOiiours per year, depending on 
the grade level.^ In most European and Asian countries, teachers spend between 
17 and 20 hours of a 40- to 43-hour work week in their classrooms with stu- 
dents. The remaining time is spent at school plaiming and working with col- 
leagues, as well as parents and students.’* 

In contrast, most U.S. elementary school teachers have three or fewer hours 
for preparation each week (only 8.3 minutes for every hour in the dassroom), 
and secondary teachers generally have five preparation periods per week (thir- 
teen minutes pq* hour of classroom instruction).’’ Most teachers spend at least 
10 to 13 hours each week outside school preparing lessons and gradir^ home- 
work and papers. This time is spent in isolation, in contrast to the in-school 
time of teachers in other countries, which is spent primarily in collaborative 
plarming and learning. 

U.S. teachers don’t work hard? Teachers overseas report they could not suc- 
ceed in the conditions under which American teachers work.” 
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Myth #4: Tenure Is the Problem 

Teachers, like everyone else in an era of corporate downsizing, value job 
security. However, there is in faa no such thing as lifetime “tenure*' in public 
schools. What public school teachers receive after three years on probation is a 
presumption in their favor that they will be rehired for one-year terms unless 
cause for not hiring them can be demonstrated. 

For many years, the “tenure” offered after probation was expected to com- 
pensate for lower wages and poor working conditions in schools. Tenure began as 
a response to arbitrary dismissals of qualified teachers when school boards want- 
ed to offer positions to ftiends and relatives; when they fired senior teachers to 
save money by hiring inexperienced replacements; or when board members for- 
got that schools are nonpartisan and went after teachers on grounds of politics or 
personal belief. 

No one can doubt that these proteqions continue to be needed today. 

Scarcely a month goes by that major newspapers do not repon at least one scan- 
dal regarding the award of school contracts or positions. Good teachers with 
experience still need and deserve a presumption of employment when budget 
cuts loom. And as ever-present debates about curriculum underline — Is evolu- 
tion scientifically valid or simply a plausible alternative to creationism? — the 
substance of learning is always a potential source of political mischief. 

In these situations and others, teachers deserve some protections. They are 
endded to employment security that protects them from potenual manipula- 
tion or corrupdon and from zealots of the Left or Right intent on imposing 
their personal views of the world through the classroom. 

However, to support tenure is not to advocate job security for incompe- 
tents. Tenure for teachers makes sense onty^hen offers of continued employ- 
ment are based on evidence of competence. This is where the system 
somedmcs breaks down. When reemployment is pro farma, an important qual- 
ity assurance mechanism is undermined. Several local teachers unions, affiliates 
of both the Amencan Federadon of Teachers and the Nadonal Educadon 
Associadon, convinced that incompetent teachers harm the entire profession, 
have taken steps with their school boards to evaluate and assist teachers and 
counsel poor ones out of the profession, both during probation and after it 
ends. Some boards and unions have* also taken the leadership to find ways to 
recognize and reward good teachers for their knowledge, skills, and perfor- 
mance. We believe that both kinds of initiatives — those that improve or 
remove poor teachers and that recognize good ones — arc essential, and our rec- 
ommendations endorse these approaches. 

Myth #5: Unions Block Reform 

School boards and policymakers have sometimes been quick to accuse edu- 
cational unions and professional organizations of being a major cause of our 
^mtent school problems. Teacher organizations arc condemned for being too 
political, too concerned with the bread-and-butter issues of salaries, and too 
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bureaucratic and inflexible to respond to reform initiatives and challenges. Th^ 
have been charaaerized as obstruaionists in our quest for better schools, 
perspective is partially a result of the history of collective bargaining between the 
members of such organizations and their employers, in many states a histoiy of 
struggle that has included divisive strikes. 

Bargaining in the traditional mode has pitted unions and school manage, 
ment against each other and has not fostered collaborative relationships. It hai 
occasionally established a division between practitioners and policymakeis, per. 
petuated mistrust among stakeholder groups, and resulted in overly cumbetsoiQe 
contractual requirements. Unintentionally, collective bargaining agreements 
have sometimes established or continued conditions that are inimical to change;. 
As contracts have evolved within school bureaucr^es and have mirrored thesys- 
terns in which they are embedded, many have come to include rules that are 
restrictive during a time of re form . The same is true of niany fod^, state, and 
local regulations, whose roots in old systems and procedures can be foisnating 
when changes are sought. Roadblocks to reform that are a produa of the systan ^ 
we have developed exist on all sides. , 

But what is sometimes mistaken for proteaion of the status quo is oftm 
reasoned caution about untested educational fads that teachers fear 
impede the education of children or weaken our fundamental commitmem cd": 
free public schools. Although it doesn’t make nightly news, teacher groups havt; 
often been at the forefront of the movement to improve schools and enact 
greater quality assurances in teaching. A number of recent research studies have' 
documented how reforms have been initiated, embraced, and strengthened by 
teacher associations in communities across the country, ranging from WcQi^' 
Maine, and Miami, Florida; to Hammond, Indiana, and Louisville, Kentudq;' 
to Bellevue, Washington, and Cerritos, California.^ <: 

As school boards and teacher unions have become aware of public reacdonlf 
to their conflia and of threats to public education, they have moderated tha^ 
disagreements and emphasized cooperative work on such issues as sduw( 
improvement initiatives; changes in teacher education programs; and greater 
quality assurance from entry and tenure to advanced certification. In a gtowipg 
number of places, progressive school boards, superintendents, and teacher asso^ 
ciations are inventing new ways of managing schools through n^dated 
responsibility for school improvement and shared accountability for studeoi 
learning. They are creating partnerships for the redesign of schools and see! 
to ensure that only competent, caring people enter and remain in teaching. ^ 
Teacher organizations for the 21st century have improved student leamiq 
at the heart of their mission. Through their collective voice, teacher unions hasi 
argued for better preparation, the hiring of qualified teachers, and better oondi 
tions in schools because they know that gains on these fronts are gains for sd 
dents. They have begun to push for greater professionalism and to challenge di 
status quo within their own ranks. Although there tsa need to build moresecos 
bridges between unions and school boards, recent efforts point the to a oei 
era in which teacher organizations and local policymakers join forces on bebd 
of student advocacy and professional accountability. 
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Beyond the Myths: An Action Agenda for Change 

of these distractions has deflected our efforts from the serious work of 
reform. It is time to move beyond them to create an agenda for change that 
incorporates what works. There is litde mystery involved here. Preparing teach' 
as for the 21st century is difflcult, but there are plenty of examples that it is pos- 
sible. We know what to do. We know a great deal about what it takes to be a 
good teacher; we know what teachers need to know in order to succeed; and we 
know how to prepare teachers so they can be successful. 

The gpod news is that reforms sdmulated by policymakers and the profes- 
sion have encourt^ed major changes across the country — in teacher prepara- 
tion; standards for accreditation, licensing, and certification; improved salaries 
and more aggressive recruitment; induction of beginning teachers; and greater 
accountability for teacher quality. These changes are evidence of a deepening 
commitment to professionalism in teaching. 

The bad news is that these efforts are not the norm in education — nor are they 
systematically incorporated into the education system. What we find, instead, is a 
promising innovation here, a new practice there, but only rarely arc they coimect- 
ed to each other. At the same time, the relendess need for teachers means that 
many states and districts continue to ignore entry standards for teachers, quiedy 
reneging on their obligadons to students and the rhetorical commitments they 
have made to parents. 

What is required is a great national crusade united behind the proposidon 
that competent teaching is a new student right. We must understand that if this 
nadon is to prepare all of its children for the challenges of the 21st century, 
teaching must be able to recruit and retain able, well-prepared teachers for all 
classrooms. These entrants must, be equip^d with the knowledge, skills, and 
dispositions that will enable them to succeed with ^students. And, ^of their 
workplaces must offer them the suppon they need to develop and grow as pro- 
fessionals in a lifelong career. 

The recommendadons that follow are banners behind which the crusades 
supponers can rally. 
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A Better Way: Teaching for Tomorrow . . , Today 



Envisioning how new goals can be 
reached is the first step to achieving them. 
Many of the recommendations of this 
Commission abeaefy exist in some places. 
This scenario — a real story — iUastmtes 
how new conditions Jar teaching artd new 
careers for teachers can come alive, 

A sk middle school teacher 

Bonnie Dorschel to describe 
the ideal teaching and learning 
environment and she responds, with* 
out hesitation, “We have it.” The rea- 
son h>r her enthusiasm is cleariy not a 
function of £uicy facilities or affluent 
surroimdings. The cluster of rooms she 
shares with her interdisciplinary teach- 
ing team within Douglass Middle 
School in Rochester, New \brk, is 
make-do. Her students in diis special 
program are, purposely, mote than 
ordinarily diverse. And she teaches an 
extra period a day while managing 
additional responsibilities as one of 
Rochester s lead teachers responsible 
for mentoring fifst-^year teachers. 

What is it that keeps this 30-year 
veteran of teaching energized and coih- 
mitted to teaching when she considered 
leaving the profession just a few years 
ago? There are at least three answers to 
this, question: Bonnie’s work with other 
colleagues in creating a successful new 
program for urban students, her recent 
successful efforts to^uisue National 
Board Certification, and her work as a 
lead teacher in Rochester's career con- 
tinuum — a role that allows her to share 
her talents with beaming teachers and 
others who want or need assistance in 
learning to teach. 

Bormie is a member of a ten-teacher 
team, HRST CLASS, which began in 
1990 as an alternative within the tradi- 
tionally organized, 1300-student 



Douglass Middle School. The idea first 
flickered when a few teachers became 
excited about field studies as a way of 
engaghig young adolescents; it grew as 
they conducted thdr own research. The 
more they discovered about adolescent 
development and learning, the more 
inappropriate traditional teaching and 
organization seemed. 

Although the whole school was not 
ready to make changes, the team 
received permission to organize a pro- 
gramfer 150 students widiin the larger 
school. FIRST CLASS is designed to be 
a 5iq>portive environment fer dieir stu- 
dents — so dty^wise and vulnerable to 
feilute — to work together “toward indi- 
vidual and collective success in a dimate 
of diversity, peacemaking, and academic 
rigor.” Sxys Bonnie, “We want to make 
a change in the Idds* lives. None of us 
wants to give up on them.” 

Their successes ate already tangible: 
In FIRST CLASS, all of the students 
have passed the school district's writ- 
ing/literacy tests for the past two years 
and suspensions are lower than in the 
rest of the building. Parents like the fie- 
quent contacts and the grading system, 
which emphasizes effort and growth in 
four areas: engagement, collaboration, 
indq>endence and self-direcdon, and 
performance (quality of work). The 
team sees substantial growth in their 
students over time; — in thdr ability to 
make decisions, work with adults, and 
fadlitate thdr own learning. 

Teaching Diverse Learners to New 
Standards 

At the begtrming of the school day, 
Bonnie team teaches with math teacher 
Pina Buonomo. Then teaching is based 
on standards gleaned feom the work of 
national standard-setting groups. Math 



literaqr classes ate interdisdplinary and 
fixused on hdping students master 
complex goals like communicating 
mathematically, solving problems, rea- 
soning, inventing, constructing mean- 
ing, arid making ootmecdons. In diis 
untracked, cross-grade class of 28 stu- 
dents, Bormie and Pina focus on poten- 
dai, not labels. A visitor carmot tell 
which students might be identified as 
gifted, average, or learning disabled. 
The teacheiilmow their students well 
enough, however, to determine how 
best to organize cooperative learning 
and who should tutor whom. Their dis- 
cussions about adolescent development, 
as well as weekly meetings about indi- 
vidual students’ progress and problems, 
ate bolstered by having the students as 
“femily” for diree years. 

“They know us and we know them 
really well,” says Bormie. “ But best of 
all, they are comfortable about miking 
to adults ^en they leave here, and 
that’s a good thing to be able to do in 
high school.” 

In her account of teaching and 
learning for a portfolio submitted to 
the National Board for Professional 
Teaching Standards, Bonnie describes 
one student’s interactions with others 
and with her, illustrating how knowing 
a student wdl influences instrucdonal 
decisions: 

“The leader alternates feom being a 
positive role model and a peer media- 
tor to instigator of conflia between 
her peers. ... I have asked her to help 
with B and to model leadership quali- 
ties, and some days she is wonderful; 
other days she is unwilling to cooper- 
ate. We talk, and our relationship is 
generally positive, but I need to 
remember diat although she looks 
much older, there is a little giri inride- 
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I remember that when I frequently 
observe her sucking her thumb. Her 
writing skills are poor, but she express* 
es herself verbally very well. She is very 
funny and we appreciate each others 
sense of humor. I want to respea her 
need to sit near her hriends but will 
make it dear that group work must be 
done. I often join their group or ask 
them to use the tape recorder while 
they are working. It seems to work.” 
Teaming with another teacher is a 
. boon for Bonnie, who did so even 
before FIRST CLASS started. Not only 
is it a better way to organize class time 
and deal with individual needs and 
problems, but when teachers laiow each 
othei^s priorities and values, “we' can 
work tog^er for the kids more easily.” 
She and Pina agree, for example, 

- V “that you can’t go 1)^ to head with 
adolescents.” Built into the FIRST 
■ CLASS program is coaflia resolution 
training for all students and teachers. 
This is part of the Friday block ses- 
sions that deal with personal concerns 
and choices as well as progress on aca- 




Community connections are a 
i^orite aspea of FIRST CLASS for 
Bonnie. Students sdect community 
agendes to work with each year — the 
children’s hospital, a mission for the 
^tomeless, or perhaps a shelter for bat- 
tered w6men and their diildren. The 
teachers in FIRST CLASS arc moving 
*®watd requiring community service 
for eighth-grade graduation because, 
Bonnie, it is a way for young peo- 
ple* *to see the connectedness of our 
Boimie also integrates studies of 
^^®t:hcstcrs sister dries — in Mali, 
Prance, or Germany, for example — 
mio the curriculum. This also intro- 
tluces FIRST CLASS students to 



foreign languages. 

Later in the day, about a dozen stu- 
dents gather in Bonnie’s classroom 
around a long, wide table that takes up 
most of the room surrounded by cabi- 
nets and student work. Other students 
are just finishing up projects at the sev- 
en computers against one wall or at the 
table where their bookmaking work had 
been spread. *"I use technology in all the 
things I do in reading,” Bonnie 
explains, induding creating books, 
problem solving, and predicting out- 
comes. She combines reading strac^es 
and computer applications adioidy, fos- 
tering collaboration among her stu- 
dents. She is available in her 
mini-computer lab whenever anyone 
needs her — before or after school, dur- 
ing lunch, and when teachers and stu- 
dents come in to work together; She 
also conducts workshops throughout 
the distria and provides support to oth- 
er teachers within Douglass Middle 
School. 

The small group settles down for 
recreational reading. Bonnie and her 
colleagues think of literacy in its most 
exciting sense, an ability to enjoy 
speaking, listening, wriring, and read- 
ing. Her students draw horn drama, 
poetry, shared novels, Shakespeare, and 
their own book publishing to learn 
what literacy means. Journal-keeping 
by teachers and students is a common 
element in all of the classes. 

The recrearional reading group is 
now almost finished with a Civil War 
novel, Vi^ Comes to WiUy Freeman^ and 
is discussing the personal aspects of 
slavery and freedom. Boiuiie chooses 
recrearional reading books fiequendy 
because she knows most of her stutfonts 
do not read on their own at home. 
“Few people do,” she notes candidly. 



She asks the group respectfully, “Is 
there anyone who doesn’t want to read 
toda)^” Finding them all ready, she 
leads a discussion, constandy urging 
her students to put themselves in the 
shoes of the novel’s protagonist,Willy: 
“Remember, she is only 14, she has no 
one to turn to, no one knows she is 
free. What would you do? Go back? 
Keep running” The students discuss 
all of Willy’s options, debating and 
defending their own choices. They 
agree to finish the book at home and to 
be ready to calk about the ending at the 
next class. 

A Collecrive Vision for Redesigning 
School 

To Bonnie, it is important to see 
students investing in their own learning. 
And it is essential “that I am surround- 
ed by people who want that.” 

Generated by the desire to aa on 
shared beliefs about teaching, FIRST 
CLASS fosters collaborarion and respect 
among adults as well as students. Every 
teacher in FIRST CLASS teaches a 
multidisciplinary project group, a math 
and literaqr class, and a psychology 
class. The team has a specialist in each 
subject area who serves as a resource for 
both students and teachers. Team mem- 
bers take on the hyphenated role of 
teacher-counselor. Each team member 
works with a small group of students in 
homeroom and again in the psychology 
block to help students succeed and 
make viable choices. 

Special education teachers are part 
of the ream, helping provide strategies 
for students with learning disabilities, 
such as using precise language when 
explaining or asking questions. Nancy 
Sundbeig, a special education teacher, 
is the ream’s chief researcher, constant- 
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ly searching for information about the 
ideas and projects th^ undertake. 

The teachers develop curriculum 
together, basing science and social stud> 
ies content on a cycle of themes that 
engage students in projects during their 
three years in the program. The theme 
of "Lx)cal Connections: Rochester and 
New York State,” for example, involves 
study of habitats and ecosystems, inter- 
national sister cities, "Rochistory,” and 
the underground railroad. Bonnie 
chooses field studies diiecdy tied to the 
themes. In the French language and 
culture projea, for example, art studies 
focused on the Impressionists, so she 
took students to the Lilac Festival and 
to the Impressionist room at the an 
gallery for a painting class. Each unit 
finishes with an exhibition where stu- 
dents are both teachers and learners, 
using written, artistic, taped, and oral 
presentations to describe their work. 

Collaboration and Professional 
Development 

While certain times are set aside 
during the week to discuss students and 
logistics, teachers talk together all the 
time. Bonnies huge table is often a 
center of operations and discussion, the 
mini-computer lab against the wall a 
place for teachers and students to zero 
in on projects whenever no classes are 
taking place. The teachers are. quick to 
praise each other, but they acknowledge 
that consensus building gets rough at 
times. Some teachers are tidy; some can 
only work in chaos. Their efforts to 
develop student assessment needed sup- 
port. Were they to depend onfy on 
their own experience and knowledge, 
the teani members might be unable to 
continually enrich their vision. Part of 
their collaboration, however, has been 



to pursue opportunities for professional 
growth that suppon their goals. 

For example, Bonnie and the others 
parttciparc in Performance Assessment 
CoUaboratives in Education, a five-year 
national project to explore the use of 
portfolios in urban classrooms that sup- 
ports the teachers’ desire to find alter- 
natives to traditional assessments. They 
are also pan of New Standards, a pro- 
ject to benchmark standards and assess- 
ments to world-class levels. Tliis helps 
them focus on student work to evaluate 
their own success as well as that of stu- 
dents. The attributes of accomplished 
teaching, as expressed in the assess- 
ments of the National Board for 
Prof^onal Teaching Standards, guide 
their professional practice. 

This last activity stems fiom the 
leadership of the Rochester Teachers 
Association in supporting the National 
Board. Three teachers (half of all those 
certified in New York on the first 
round), came from FIRST CLASS. 
Bonnie and the others who passed cer- 
tification helped each other with mate- 
rials and videotaping, then negotiated 
released time.for the next group of 
Rochester teachers who applied for 
certification. 

The National Board process, says 
Bonnie, *"forced me to look more close- 
ly at my work and made me more 
comfortable with asking students for 
their input on my teaching. Hiey really 
like to be involved.” She also relishes 
the collaboration that team teaching, 
PACE, and the other professional activ- 
ities require. “I don’t see myself alone 
anymore,” she says. “I learn from first- 
year teachers, from the most.gified and 
experienced teachers. We spend a lot of 
time watching and learning.” 

Union vice president Tom Gillett, 
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formerly a high school English teacher, 
asked to become part of FfiRST CLASS 
in order to qualify as an applicant for 
National Board certification. He has 
stayed at FIRST CLASS as one of 
those who became certified not only 
because of the suppon the program 
gjves to students, but also because of 
the process the team goes through. 
“People are here for the same reason,” 
he says, “even though they don’t all 
think the same way.” Learning from 
one another and supporting students is 
the goal, and it permeates all that the 
team does. 

Serving the Profession through Lead 
Teaching 

It is afternoon now, and Bonnie has 
moved on to another of her responsi- 
bilities — that of a mentor teacher for 
Rochester’s Career in Teaching (CIT) 
program. The program provides men- 
toring for all b^inning teachers and 
-for veteran >teachets having difficulty. 
Lead teachers are selected for their 
expertise in teaching via a rigorous 
process of evaluation. These teachers 
provide intensive assistance and advise 
a panel of administrators and teachers 
on contraa renewal for those with 
whom they work. 

These evaluations support a career 
ladder with stq>s in compensation for 
moving from an initial internship 
(supervised by a lead teacher) to “resi- 
dency,” to professional teacher status, i 
and then to lead-teaching status latex in 
the career The CIT program has also 
established new 2q>proaches for ongoii^ - 
teacher evaluation relying on the stan- 
dards and portfolio processes mcxlded 
on that of the National Board for 
Professional Teaching Standards. In 
structuring their professional develop- 
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t and gathering evidence about 
r tegghingr teachers indude evidence 
c inudcnt learning as weil as input 
l ooUeagues, students, and patents. 
Bonnie is visiting with Gretchen 
I and Joan Labrosa, yAio have 
oring classtooms on the top 
poor of a spanking new middle school. 

i spent almost a decade in a cateer 
^>at Kodak b^ie dcdding to go back to 
^graduate school to prepare for teaching. 
p.|Qietdien came from a career in recrc- 
No amount of C3q>erience, how- 
W fully prepared them 
the first year ofiieaching. Bonnie’s 
^^entoring has been a lifdine. 

Bonhie visits them and two other 
teachers every week, as well as one 
^'tenured teacher who has asked to be 
P^discrved by a mentor. On this day, 
^Bonnie sits at the back of Gtetchen’s 
^.dassroom to follow the behavior of 
? three students who have been giving 
ff r ^ teacher extra trouble. She notes 
whom they talk to, what draws thdr 
y interest, what distracts them, then dis- 
. Q1S5CS her observations after the class 
and gives some suggestions. “You need 
n> dedde,” she tells Gretchen, “if you 
want your students to talk while taking 
notes. If you do and want them to fin- 
hh, too, then perhaps you could use a 
*nncr.” These important tips, small and 
are what help begiiming teachers 
®aster the innumerable complexities of 
teaching. 

“Bonnie not only finds materials for 
me and informs me about contractual 
details, but she is so reassuring,” says 
Gretchen. “Some days are just terrible, 
hut she’s there to put me back together 
®S®hi. We talk about the problems, and 
*hen she says, ‘Now, let’s move on.’” 
®onnie notes that the mosf important 
with those she mentors is mist. 



“They have to know diat it is OK to 
make mistakes, that I’m the one to 
make mistakes in front of.” Knowing 
that Bonnie is certified by the National 
Board is especially important to 
Gretchen. It affirms that Boiuiie “is a 
good role modd for me.” 

Boimie is an advocate, but she also 
is an evaluator. Under the CFT pro- 
gram, mentors assess the potential of 
b^inning teachers and make recom- 
mendarions about their probationary 
status. It is Botuiie’s le^nsibility to 
encourage those she is mentoring in, or 
out, or to another levd of teaching. She 
accepts riiis awesome task because ‘Vc 
don’t want people in teaching who can’t 
do good things for children.” Under 
the err program, about 8% of 
Rochester’s b^inning teachers are not 
renewed for a second year of teaching. 

Personal Wues, Professional Life 
When Bonnie Dorschd began 
teaching many years ago in a-safe sub> 
urb of Rochester, she had only tradi* 
tional notions of a career and of 
teaching and learning. Children sat in 
rows, teachers taught in years that 
rardy changed from September 
through May. But she was bored. 
Bonnie chose to move to Rochester, 
ultimatdy teaching at all levels, indud- 
ing some coUege-levd classes. While 
raising three children, she obtained a 
master’s degree in urban education and 
state certification in reading, English, 
and administration. Courses did not 
count as much as the opportunities she 
found to enjoy and explore new people 
and ideas, vriiether in a sister dty in 
France, a Korean cultural camp, or a 
local classroom using technology to 
expand students’ knowlec^. 

Bonnie is well aware of the changes 



in the dty where she and her family 
have chosen to live and work. When 
she started teaching, “seventh-graders 
were not getting pr^nant, parents were 
home when you called.” She would 
never have thought it necessary to call a 
student in the mornings to get her up 
(as she did with one child whose par- 
ents left very early for woilO. Nor 
would she have thought it important to 
read the police blotter of the local 
weekly to know what’s going on in the 
lives of kids at home. 

Despite her enthusiasm for teaching 
in an urban dassroom, Bonnie felt 
hemmed in by polides and practioes 
she did not fed were appropriate for 
her students. She thought about “dos- 
ing the door on teaching,” but then the 
FIRST CLASS team began to form 
and the Career in Teaching program 
empowered her to make a real contri- 
bution to the quality of the profession. 
For the first time, she felt she had a say 
in the polides and supports needed for 
teachers and students. 

Botuiie sees herself as an uncom- 
promising optimist, a view that is 
revealed as much in her conversations 
with colleagues as it is with students. “I 
have fun meetup the challenges of 
working with kids over time,” she says. 
“And most of what I learn comes from 
the excellence around me. I’m pleased 
with the changes we are makir^.” Most 
of all, Boruiie is grateful to be working 
with people Vho push thdr limits. . . . 
All of us are just a work in progress.” 
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Recommendations: An 
Action Agenda for Change 



A S various panaceas have been advanced in the last decade to tolve the 
problems of learning in America, education reform has moved in fits 
and starts. Indeed, the **iefbrm du jour has become a problem in its 
own right in American schools because teachers have learnt to ride out the 
latest fad on the well-founded assumption that it too will pass. 

Reform can succeed only if it is broad and comprehensive, attacking many 
problems simultaneously. But it cannOt succeed at all unless the conditions of 
. teaching and teacher development change. Indeed, when this Commission's rec- 
ommendations are put into place, educators will find that they end the waves of 
reform that crash over American schools without effect because our schools will 
have developed the capacity to continually renew and improve themselves. 

Our proposab provide a vision and a blueprint for the development of a 
teaching profession for the 21st century that can make good on our nations 
goals for education. They are systemic in scope — not a recipe for more shon- 
lived pilots and demonstration projects. They require a dramatic departure from 
the status quo — one that creates a new infrastructure for professional learning 
and an accountability system that ensures attention to standards for educators as 
well as students at every level — national, state, local school district, school, and 
classroom. 

If the press for higher educational standards has taught us anything, it is that 
congruence matters; If the actions of federal and state governments do not sup- 
pon the work of local school districts, and if those of school districts do not sup- 
pon the work of schools, very little of worth can be accomplished. What goes 
on in classrooms between teachers and students may be the core of education, 
but it is profoundly shaped by what parents and principals do and by what 
^ superintendents, school boards, and legislatures decide. When various parts of 

the system are working against one another, the enterprise lurches around like a 
carriage pulled by horses running off in diflbent directions. 

Congruence and commonality of effort in a decentralized system require that 
we prepare people — both educators and policymakers — to manage that system 
in a way that is guided by shared commitments and knowledge. Without that 
common knowledge base to inform practice, there can be no guideposts for 
responsible decision making. 

What we are proposing is a set of steps to ensure the common base of knowl- 
edge and commitments upon which a truly democratic system of education can 
be built. We are urging a complete overhaul in the systems of teacher prepara- 
tion and prof^ional development in this country to ensure that they reflect 
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and aa upon the most current available knowledge and practice. This redes^ 
should create a continuum of teacher learning based on compatible standards 
that operate from recruitment and preservice education through licensing, hir- 
ing, and induction intp the profession, to advanced certification and ongoing 
professional development. 

We also propose a comprehensive set of changes in school organization and 
management that will provide the conditions in which teachers can use their 
knowledge much more productively to support student learning. And finally, 
wc recommend a set of measures for making sure that only those who are com- 
petent to teach or to lead schools arc allowed to enter or to continue in the pro- 
fiyi nn — a starting point for creating professional accountability. 

For the first time, a broad-based group of policymakers and educators — 
including those who will have to take courageous steps to put these recommen- 
dations in place — have put forth this sweeping agenda for change and pledged 
to take the steps needed to implement it. We understand that these proposals 
arc not easy to undertake and that the self-interest of various constituencies will 
be shaken in the process of bringing them to life. However, we believe that this 
comprehensive set of reforms is absolutely essential to guarantee every child a 
caring, competent, and qualified teacher,. . . and to guarantee America a just 
and prosperous future. 

We challenge the nation to embrace a set of turning points that will put us 
on the path to serious, successful, long-term improvements in teaching and 
learning for America. By the year 2006, 

• All children will be taught by teachers who have the knowledge, skills, 
and commitments to teach children well. 

• All teacher education programs will meet professional standards, or 
they will be closed. 

• All teachers will have access to high-quality professional development 
and regular time for collegial work and planning. 

• Both teachers and principals will be hired and retained based on their 
^ ability to meet professional standards of practice. 

• Teachers* salaries will be based on their knowledge and skills. 

• Quality teaching will be the central investment of schools. Most edu- 
cation dollars will be spent on classroom teaching. 
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We offer five recommendetions to accomplish these goals: 

L Get serious about standards for both students and teachers. 

n. Reinvent teacher preparation and profossional development. 

m. Fix teacher recruitment and put qualified teachers in every 
classroom. 



IV. Encourage and reward teacher knowledge and skill. 

V. Create schools that are organized for student and teacher success. 

These recommendations are interrelated. Standards for students afiea 
expectations of teachers and the organization of schools. Standards for teachers 
afiect their preparation, their induction into teaching, and their continuing 
development as well as the roles they are capable of assuming. Experienced 
teachers, as well as novices and candidates, benerit from exposure to profession^ 
al development schoob. Changes in school structures affoa everything else. 
However, for the sake of clarity, we treat these issues separately below. At the 
close, we describe how they should come together. 



I. Qet serious about standards for both students and teachers. 

WE RECOMMEND: renewti^ the natfona/ promise to Mr^ every 
American child up to worlrMass stamlards In core acadendc areas. 

WE RECOMMEND: developing and enforcing rigorous standards fdr 
teacher preparation, Initial licensing, and continuing development 



Standards for Students 

The country needs to continue its work on standards defining what young 
people should know and be able, to do. These should reflea the demands of 
today's society and support more challenging academic coursework and higher 
standards for graduation. Like those in other countries and like the much- 
applauded work of the National Council of Teachers of Mathematics in the 
United States, the standards really should be frameworks for curriculum, 
expressed in slim notebooks that outline a core of expectations toward which 
all students should strive, not a telephone book incorporating every topic 
under the sun. Such frameworks should be clear about common knowledge 
and skills while allowing for local adaptations that bring ideas to life for stu- 
dents in different communities and enable students to develop different inter- 
ests and specialties beyond the core, especially as they move through high 
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school. The standards and frameworks should be a central subject of ongoing 
conversations with parents and community members so that all those whose 
efforts must be mobilized on behalf of students understand what they are 
woiking toward. 

States should continue to work on incorporating these standards into cur- 
riculum frameworks and assessments that provide rich information about actu- 
al student performance, enabling teachers and parents to understand what 
children can do and how to support their ongoing learning. In the effort to 
advance standards, implementation must go well beyond the platitude that “all 
diildien can learn.” All children are human; by definition all of them can learn. 



Using student Standards to Develop Teaching Practice 



In two local middle schools, the mathe- 
matics teachers have been worrying 
^ut a new state performance assess^ 
mem to be given in eighth grade. Last 
year, when the test was piloted at their 
school, test scores plummeted. These 
teachers are anxious to understand bet- 
ter what it is that students need to know 
to do well on the new assessment Two 
teachers volunteer to organize material 
from the pilot test, such as students* 
portfolios, and the scoring sheets. The 
teachers also have their student records. 
Each teacher gets a packet of portfolios, 
^ring sheets, and a few other records 
for ten students from across classes. 

In preparation for the first meeting, 
they pore over the assessment but feel 
that they do not adequately understand 
either what the tasks are asking or the 
ways In which students* work was 
scored. They decide to engage In one of 
the tasks themselves. They complete the 
task and analyze It closely for what it 
covers mathematically and what kinds of 
things one needs to know and be able to 
do in order to do It They then turn to 
looking at their students’ performances 
and begin to see more about the differ- 
ent ways in which the students interpret- 
ed and approached the task. Over the 



course of several meetings, they repeat 
this cycle with different tasks. Doing the 
tasks is actually kind of fun, and they 
find that they are much better able to 
"see" the students’ work and thinking 
after they have climbed inside of the 
tasks themselves. 

Later in the year they develop a list 
of the kinds of understandings that the 
assessment seems to tap and the 
kinds of problems they saw in students' 
work. This raises a host of questions 
for them about how to help students do 
better and where to seek resources for 
their own learning. One of .the teachers 
proposes attending the state National 
Council for Teachers of Mathematics 
affiliate conference, for she notices that 
a number of sessions target the new 
state assessment and at least a couple 
of them seem to address the teachers’ 
questions about ways that might help 
them improve their teaching of these 
mathematical ideas and hence their stu- 
dents* leamirig. 

Several elements of powerful profes- 
sional education are evident in this 
example. The teachers are bent on 
improving students' performance and 
they construct a way for themselves to 
Investigate mathematics, assessment. 



learning, and teaching using their need 
to look more closely at the test to 
understand it. The material for their 
investigation is their own students' last 
year’s tests. The immediacy of the situ- 
ation is a pressing incentive to partici- 
pate — using a real task of practice as 
the context for their work. Their investi- 
gation of what was causing students to 
do so poorly on the test gave them an 
opportunity to deepen their own under- 
standings of mathematics,' as well as of 
students' thinking and interpretation, 
and of the structure and worth of tasks. 
Aithough any one of them could have 
done this investigation alone, working 
together greatly enhanced what was 
possible to consider and to learn: 
Across the group, their ideas differed 
about the mathematics, the tasks, and 
particular students. Their discussions 
broadened what any one person could 
do. Together they began to develop 
shared ideas and standards that could 
guide their collective efforts. 

Adapted from Deborah Ball and David Cohen. 
-Developirrg Practice. Developing Practitioners: 

Tofward a PractIceSased Tbeory of Professional 
Education' (paper prepared for the National 



Commission on Teaching & America’s Future, 1995). 
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The question is: What should they Icam and how much do they need to know? 
And how can schook suppon this learning 

For standards to be meaningful, they must be accompanied by benchmarks 
of performance — horn “acceptable” to “highly accomplished” — so that stu- 
dents and teachers know how to direa their efforts toward greater excellence. 
Clear examples of the kind and quality of work expected can motivate students 
and help teachers to organize their work together. They can build upon the 
work of their predecessors and colleagues and develop reinforcing opportunities 
for students to practice and develop their skills. With high-quality assessments 
that measure important abilities, teachers can teach more purposefully and 
make greater demands that students and parents can better understand and 
respond to. Parents can reinforce students’ learning at home. And schook can 
better organize specific academic supports and extra study time after school, on 
weekends, or in the summer for students who need additional help to develop 
the levels of competence they need to meet. 

Expectations for student achievement should shape discussions of teaching 
and problem solving in schook. T e a c h ers should work collectively on curricu- 
lum that supports the standards, assess how individuak and groups of students 
are learning, evaluate what kinds of learning experiences they have had, and 
make changes in what they do. This work is a key professional activity that con- 
nects standards of learning to the building of shared standards for teaching. 
Evidence already exists that where school foculties are working together to trans- 
late standards into courses of study, learning tasks, and assessments, they are 
becoming more expen and more collective in their practice, and students are 
learning more.” 
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\ Many have voiced fours that standards and assessments will turn out to be 
didst — that they will simply sort out more easily the haves from the have-nots. 
The Commissions vision is very different. We see standards as a stardng 
point — not an ending point — for change. We understand that scandard'setting 
in and of itself will not produce the changes in teaching and schooling needed 
to raise achievement* However, standards can create a fbundadon for other 
reforms that build the capacity of schools to help all students learn to higher lev- 
els. Ultimately, to be productive, student standards must undergird shared stan- 
dards of practice that allow teachers to work more effecttvely together and to set 
expectations for themselves. 

Standards for Teaching 

Standards for teaching are the linchpin for transforming current systems of 
preparation, licensing, certification, and ongoing development so that they 
better support student learning. They can bring clarity and focus to a set of 
activities that are currendy poorly connected and often badly organized. New 
standards and new oppormnities for teacher education must be reinforced by 
I i&cendvcs that encourage teachers to acquire ever greater knowledge and skill, 

i These incentives can then, in turn, support the redesign of schools so that they 

organize themselves more effectively for student and teacher learning. 

Clearly, if students are to achieve high standards, we can expect no less from 
their teachers and from other educators. Of greatest priority is reaching agree- 
ment on what teachers should know and be able to do in order to teach to high 
standards. This standard-setting task was left unaddressed for many decades. 



A Professional Continuum for Teacher Development 




•^TC"N«Oonal Coundl for Accreditation of Teachcf Education. iKTASCoInteretatB New Teacher Assessment and Support Consortium. NBPTS-Natlonal Board for Professional 
Teaching Standards 
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but it has recently been accomplished by the efforts of three pro^ssional bod~ 
ics that have closely aligned their work to produce standards outlining a con- 
tinuum of teacher development derived directly from the expectations posed 
by new student standards. 

The new standards of the National Council for Accreditation of Teacher 
Education (NCATE), most recendy revised in 1995, reflect xhe evolution of a 
much stronger knowledge base for teaching and require schools of education to 
demonstrate how they are incorporadng new knowledge about the effective 
teaching of subject matter, various approaches to learning, and student diversi- 
ty in their preparation of teachers. 

NCATE's standards are connected to a set of newly developed standards for 
beginning teacher licensing developed by a conrartium of more 30 states and 
professional organizations — the Interstate New Teacher Assessment and 
Support Consortium (INTASC)— which has tackled the question of what 
entering teachers must know and be able to do to teach in the ways student stan- 
. dards demand. The standards oudine'how reachers should demonstrate their ‘ 
knowledge of subject matter, child development and learning, classroom com- j 
municadon and management, planning, instruedon, and assessment, and the ! 
ability to work well with parents and colleagues as a basis for gaining a license to I 
reach. INTASC s licensing standards are the basis for tests of subject matter and j 
reaching knowledge for an initial license and for a performance assessment that i 
examines teaching skills during the first year or two of supervised teaching, i 
These tests, currcndy being piloted by states that belong to the oonsordum, will | 
become the basis for grandng a condnuing prof^ional license. I 

Finally, for experienced teachers, the standards for accomplished praaice 1 
developed by the new National Board for Professional Teaching Standards— ' 
which are compatible with those developed by NCATE and INTASC>-pro- ' 
vide guidance for ongoing professional development. Teachers that undertake > 

♦ the National Boards challenging performance assessments can receive certifi- 

cation of accomplished praaice that recognizes the high levels of expertise they : 
have developed. 

Although the work of these orgianizadons may sound unglamorous, they 
offer the most powerful tools wc have for reaching and rejuvenadng the soul of 
the profession. Their standards and assessments examine and insist upon the 
attributes of effective teachers: subjea matter expertise coupled with an under- - 
standing of how children leam and develop; skill in using a range of teaching 
strat^es ^d technologies; sensitivity and effectiveness in working with students 
from diverse backgrounds; the ability to work well with parents and other teach- 
ers; and assessment expertise capable of discerning how well children arc doir^ 
what they are learning, and what needs to be done next to move them along. The 
standards reflea a readiing role in which the teacher is an instructional leader 
who orchestrates learning experience in response to curriculum'goals and stu- 
dent needs and who coaches students to high leveb of independent performance. 

These standards offer a cogent vision of teaching that helps to create new 
classroom realities. As teacher Ann Sayas noted of her experience in working for 
National Board Certification: 
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Nodiingj I repeat, nothing has forced me to examine my teaching praC' 
dees as the National Board Cerdficadon process did. Nothing else has 
ofiored me a vision of what educadon could belike and oppommides to 
make the vision a reality. . . . The result is amazing to me: I am more 
excited about teaching than 1 have ever been. 1 no longer dream of mov' 
log up the laddet away from daily contaa with my students. Not enou^ . 
time exists to try all the possible ideas that examinadon of my own class- 
room has produced.’* 

In the Commission s judgment, these standards represent the neW basics for 
accomplished praedee; they include the essendak of efieedve teaching and focus 
attendon on student learning. They may seem to be a tall order, but many excel- 
lent teachers are already teaching as they suggest, and some schools of educadon 
are preparing new cohorts of teachers so that they learn to do sa In the last ten 
years, since issues regarding the status of teaching were first broi^t to the pub- 
I liefs attendon,’^ a great deal of headway has been made in developing new stan- 

dards for teaching, piloting and refining new assessments of teaching, and 
creating programs that serve as proof that substantially better educadon for stu- 
I dents and teachers is possible. However, if these are to take hold and survive 
* longer than in past eras of reform, policymakers must incorporate them into the 
policies that govern teaching and schooling. 

To make expen teaching the rule rather than the excepdon, state and 
local policies should create a condnuum of professional learning for teachers 
based on standards that guide teacher pieparadon and licensing, early induc- 
don, ongoing professional development, and advanced cerdficadon. To 
accomplish this, we recommend that states and local districts take the fol- 
lowing steps: 

^ EttaMIsli profftaskHuy standants boards In every state. 

Developing coherent standards for teacher educadon, licensing, profos- 
sional development, and peaedee requires a governing partnership between 
die public and the profession that is not vulnerable to constantly changing 
politics and pnondes. Twelve states have already created boards for teaching 
like those that govern standard setting in other professions on the conviedon 
that these boards are the best way to maintain ngorous standards and protea 
the public interest. Such boards are the conscience of each profession; they 
develop and enforce ethical codes as well as technical standards of praaice. 

They should include accomplished teachers — uldmately, those who arc 
Nadonal Board Cerdfied — as well as teacher educators, administrators, and 
tepresentadves of the public. In other professions, a nadonal confederation of 
state boards develops common standards, high-quality assessments, and reci- 
Ptocity agreements. Such a confederadon in teaching should help develop 
common licensing assessments with professionally recommended cut-off 
^res, so that teachers command comparable skills and can move more easily 
^m state to state. 
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How would a standards board help solve current problems? First, it would 
bring greater expertise to bear on the process of setting teaching standards and 
would do so in a more focused and steady fashion, as standards must be contin- 
ually updated and reevaluated in light of growing profi^ional knowledge. 
Second, it would allow the creadon of a more coherent set of standards across 1 
teacher educadon, licensing, and ongoing profi^ional development, since they 
would all be considered by the same body. Finally, it would create a Brewail 
between the polidcal system and the scandard'setdng process, allowing hi^er 
standards that ate more conneaed to the professional ^owledge base to be set 
and maintained. States with standards boards have shown that they enact and 
maintain more rigorous, prof^ionally current standards chan they had been 
able to do before the standards board was in place. 

* Insist on necroditatlon for nil schools of education. 

States can most effectively ensure tjuahty control over teacher educadon in 
partnership with the Nadonal Council for the Accreditadon of Teacher 
Educadon, whose standards are aligned with emerging new standards for student 
learning as well as with those of the Nadonal Board and INTASC. NCATE’s qual- 
ity standards, tecendy revised and strengthened, are demanding, but not be)^nd 
the reach of any school of educadon genuinely committed to preparing excellent 
teachers for the classrooms of a new century. Schools that are serious about prepar- 
ing teachers should take the necessary steps to become accredited. Those that are 
not willing and able to develop a cridcal mass of intellectual resources for training 
teachers should turn their attendon to doing other things well. 

Although teacher assodadons and states are increasingly willing to insist on 
accreditadon for schools of educadon, the unfortunate truth is that some colleges 
are alarmed at the prospea of mandatory accreditadon, fearing that what is in the 
public interest may not always coincide with insdtudonalself-inietest. It is dme for stares 
and higher educadon to stop playing shell games with ineflixdve program approval 
procedures and support professional accreditadon by the turn of the century. 

« Close Inadequate schools of education. 

The other side of the accreditadon coin is that weak teacher preparadon pro- 
grams should be shut down. As everyone in higher educadon understands, 
accreditadon amounts to a stamp of approval that a professional school is capa- 
ble of delivering what it promises the public. After an initial visit, accrediting 
agencies provide insdtudons of higher educadon with ample dme, technical 
assistance, and opportunity to correa shortcomings and shore up weaknesses. If 
schools, colleges, or departments of educadon arc unable to do so, they should 
be closed to protect the publics interest. in providing well-prepared teachers for 
all children. To those concerned about the American future, it is painful to hear 
that some training programs are so weak that their students belitde them, and 
school systems feel they must start ail over again training their graduates. What 
is more painful is that the situadon is tolerated. It should be no longer. 
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Adilevii^ NCATE Accreditation: The Price and the Prize 



When the National Council for 
Accreditation of Teacher Education 
(NCATE) strengthened its standards in 
1988, nearly half of the schools 
reviewed could not pass the "knowledge 
base” standard, which requires a school 
to be able to describe and enact a coher* 
ent knowledge base undergirding its pro- 
lans. NCATE’s evolving standards do 
not represent a comfortable status quo. 
They reflect serious program reform. To 
meet the standards, schools must 

• Offer a coherent program of stud> 
les that will prepare effective 
. teachers rather than a collection of 
courses based on what professors 
prefer to teach; 

® Provide a full foundation in the lib- 
eral arts and teaching disciplines; 

® Prepare candidates to teach chil- 
dren so they can achieve the stu- 
dent standards of professional 
associations like the National 
Council of Teachers of 
Mathematics; 

® Prepare teachers who can work 
with diverse learners and with new 
technologies; ahd 

® Ensure that candidates gain knowl- 
ac^ of effective learning and teach- 
ing strategies and demonstrate their 
sWits in working with students. 

About one in five schools of education 
^ denied accreditation on their first 
Many have made sweeping 
to revamp courses, secure new 
i^urces, and strengthen teaching and 
are successful in their second attempt 
^eir experiences illustrate the power of 
®®creditation to create a floor of quality 
^ professional education. 

-lohn Carrier, vice president of 



Concord College in West Virginia, 
describes how accreditation made a dif- 
ference in his institution: 

The words stung ilke an ominous 
medical prognos/s: ^accreditation 
denied, * It was May 1989, and Concord 
College had Just b^n notified that we 
were no lon^r accrkiited under the 
aegis of NCATB, to which we had 
belong since 1954. To Concord, ques- 
tions about the value of accreditation are 
serious. The question was framed dearly 
by a youthful reporter, who when later 
Informed of our achievement In regaining 
accreditation, asked forcefully, *So why 
Is it Important? What have you gained as 
a college?'" We responded, that we had 
secured the future of the program under 
‘.the state board mandate. Improved the 
program under the national reform agen- 
da for teacher education, and enhanced 
Concord dqgraes within and outside the 
state. We believe we will be producing a 
better teacher through the reforms Initiat- 
ed In our drive for accreditation. These 
results, the prize. If you will, were. In our 
Judgment, worth the price we paid. 

Our reforms were based on: (1) New 
Jeaderahlp, Induding Intensive Involve- 
ment by the president and dean and a 
new director of teacher education; (2) 
External review, including the best advice 
from the literature on teacher education 
reform and critiques of our program by 
outside professionals; (3) Comprehen- 
alve Uwolvemeat by the faculty to . 
achieve the coherence and collaboration 
. NCATE demanded: (4) SeNreUanee In 
program reform—though Irhportant to us, 
we would not rely on past A/CA7E expecta- 
tions, the state's standards for approval, 
our own higher education board's sup- 
port, or appreciation of our situational dif- 
ficulties by outside visitors from NCATE; 

arui (S) Natkxtaify competitive prt^ram 
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elements. Our program had to measure 
up well when compared with programs In 
other states. 

By the time of the second review, the 
curriculum content, sequence, and deliv- 
ery system reflected a model of the 
"Informed and Thoughtful Decisiorh 
Maker. " It was Intellectu^ty defensible: 
well understood by students, faculty, and 
personnel In collaborating public schools: 
and an Integrated statement of what we 
believe makes a good teacher. We devel- 
oped reasonable and credible workloads 
for the faculty and their record for profes- 
sional activities had Increased to national- 
ly competitive levels. The clinical program 
was revamped, and we added a Beginnirg 
Teacher Assistance Program. Multicultural 
dimensions missirg previously were inte- 
grated Into the programs. The result was 
recommended passage of ail standards. 

How did we meet the price for the 
prize In this instance? Reallocation of 
Institutional resources was critical. 

Earlier neglect [of teacher educationj was 
replaced by preferential bud^tary treat- 
ment Tomorrow's teachers cannot be 
prepared "on the cheap, "or we will get, 
tragically, what we pay for. The prize is 
worth the price, a reachable goal, the 
problems solvable, and the challenge to 
leadership excitirg Like the Journey of 
Columbus a half-millennium ago, the pro- 
fessionalization of teaching requires max- 
imum commitment with few assurances 
about the outcome but a definite sense 
that something important Is at stake and 
we dare not, cannot turn back. 

Adapted from John P. Canter, "Achteving NCATE 
Accreditation: The Price and the Prize,’ QuBtity 
Teaching 1. Issue 3 (Spring 1992). Copyright 0 1992 
by the National Coundi for Accreditation of Teacher 
Education. Reprinted with permission*. 
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® Ueonse tea«l6^« Bsased on itonionotratoci performance^ 
Incluiiliig te^ of sul4^ matter knewledgOv teaching 
knewleitge, and teaching cMII. 

An important change in the standards we recommend is that they describe 
. what teachers should know and be able to do rather than listing courses that 
teachers should take. Performance-based licehsif^ is the norm in other profes- 
sions. Rather than dictating the curriculum of professional schools, they 
require rigorous tests to be sure professionals have the skiUs they need to serve 
their clients well, and they allow schools to organize courses in any way that 
achieves the desired outcomes. 

In a performance-based licensing system for teaching, all candidates should 
pass tests of subjea matter knowledge and knowledge about teaching and learn- 
ing b^re they receive an initial license and are hired. They should then pass a 
performance assessment of teaching skiUs during their first year or two of super- 
vised practice as the basis for a continuing license. We further recommend that 
states use common assessments with common, professionally set cut-ofiF scores. 
This wiU give them the benefit of reciprocity with one another, thus gready 
expanding the pool of teachers upon which they can readily draw. 

State parmers associated with the Interstate New Teacher Assessment and 
Support Gonsordum (INTASC) are already developing high-quality perfor- 
mance assessments of teaching knowledge and skill that, along with improve- 
ments in existing subjea matter tests, constitute the foundations of an effective 
licensing system. The INTASC assessments require teachers to demonstrate 
that they understand the fimdamentals of learning and teaching and that they 
can teach in the way that new student standards demand. With professional 
accreditation in place, states should reallocate scarce resources from prograiA 
approval, which is redundant with accreditation, to the administration of high- 
quality licensing tests that measure actual ability to teach. 

In a perfotmanoe-based system, teacher education programs should be account- 
able for enabling their graduates to mca the standards. Alternate routes to teaching 

such as postgraduate programs for midcareer recruits, should meet the same stan- 
dards as traditional programs: Their candidates should pass the same assessments 
before thty enter teaching, and programs should show that thty pr^iare ran/it/iafw 
to do so successfully. This will allow greater innovation and diversity in teacher train* 
ing without jeopardizing the welfare of students. A single standard that assesses gen- 
uine readmess to teach rather than regulating the content of courses would mean 
that states could stop issuing stfostandard teaching licenses that sanedon 
in prq>aiation, and parents and students would be assured that anyoiie who has 
earned the tide “teacher” has the essential skills to teach. 

® Um National Board standards as the benchmaiic for 

accompHshed teaching. 

It has always been difficult to recognize and reward good teachers in ways 
that are credible and objective. The merit pay plans of the 1980 s (Like those of 
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liiteretate New Teacher Assessment and Support Consortium (INTASC): 
Student Standards to Teaching Standards 



Jllie MTASC standards fbr teacher llcens- 
rtig are organized around ten principles 
vtjiat r^lect the core Knowledge, skills, 
(Ssposltkms teachers should devel- 
;ibp In order to teach In the ways that 
•'new standards fbr students demand, 
.these Include: 

• Knowledge of sut^rnatter and how 
to make it accessible to students; 

• Understanding of how to foster 
teaming and development; 

a.- . 

» Ability to create . learning experi- 

' ences adapted to the needs of 
; (fiverse learners; 

^ Use of teaching strategies that 
foster critical thinking; problem 
solving, and high levels of perfor- 
mance; 

• Ability to create a positive, pur- 
poseful learning environment; 



INTASC's new performance assess- 
ments draw upon these, standards and 
the student standards in each subject 
matter field to evaluate the extent to 
which beginning teachers can teach 
effectively, in mathematics, for exam- 
ple, the tasks teachers undertake for 
their INTASC performance assessment 
directly reflect the curriculum standards 
of the National Council of Teachers of 
Mathematics (NCTM), which focus on 
math as problem solving, communica- 
tion, reasoning, and connections. 
Teachers must be able to foster mathe- 
matical insight in students and help 
them to apply sophisticated mathemath 
cal reasoning to problems, rather than 
teaching largely by rote. In the current 
pilot assessments, teachers show how 
they can do these things by completing 
the following tasks for their portfolio: 

TASK 1: PLAN AN INSTRUCTIONAL 
UNIT with an emphasis on how problem 
solving, reasoning, communication, and 



TASK 4; CONDUCT AND ANALYZE A 
SMAU GROUP LESSON In which stu- 
dents work In small groups and use 
manipulatives for problem solving or rea- 
soning. Student-student discourse 
should be highlighted in a video from the 
lesson. 

TASK 5: ASSESS MATHEMAnCAL 
POWER as demonstrated in students’ 
work in problem solving, reasoning, 
mathematical communication, mathemat- 
ical understanding, and mathematical 
dispositions. Plan instruction based on 
your findings and your knowledge of the 
students. 

TASK 6: DEVELOP AS A PROFESSIONAL 

by describing how you collaborated with 
other professionals, analyzed your own 
teaching, and contributed to the profes- 
sional mathematics community. Establish 
professional goals and develop a plan fbr 
continued development 



® Knowledge of how to foster effec- 
tive communication and collabora- 
tion in the classroom; 

Ability to plan instruction based on 
subject matter, students, curriculum 
goals, and the community context; 

* Understanding and skilled use of a 
wide array of assessment strategies; 

^ Ability to reflect on, evaluate, and 
improve teaching and learning; 

Ability to collaborate col- 
leagues and parents to support 
student learning. 



connections form the structure of the 
unit Show how you use tools including 
manipulatives and technology. Reflect on 
and revise the instruction. 

TASK 2: TEACH A LESSON TO A CLASS 

that addresses a particular concept or 
procedure. Teacher-student discourse 
should be highlighted in a video from the 
lesson. Evaluate the nature of mathemati- 
cal discourse and give evidence of the 
kinds of learning that took place. 

TASK 3: ASSESS LEARNING for the pur- 
poses of diagnosis, instructionat feed- 
back, and grading. The different 
methods should address mathematics 
processes as well as products. 



This kind of assessment promises to 
create a licensing process that both 
identifies competence and shapes 
preparation and practice in ways that will 
ultimately support student learning more 
powerfully. 

Adapted from Interstate New Teacher Assessment and 
Support Consortium (INTASC). Modet Standards for 
Beginning Teacher Uomslng and Development: A 
Resource for State Dialogue, Working Draft 
(Washfngiton. O.C.; Council of Chief State School 
Offteers. 1992): and Interstate New Teacher 
Assessment end Support Consortium (INTASC). Modet 
Standards In Mattwmatlcs for Beginning Teacher 
Licensing A Development: A Resource for State 
D/alague, Wbrkirg Draft (Washington. D.C.: Council of 
Chief State School Officers. 1994). 
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the 1950s and 1920s) have already disappeared because local evaluators did not 
have useful standards* or the time or expertise, to make reliable judgments 
about teacher competence. Many such plans created distrust and competition 
among teachers rather than supporting better practice.’® In contrast, the care- 
ful process of National Board Certification — based on evaluation by experts 
according to well-developed standards and a collaborative process — provides 
an alternative that teachers Hnd credible, helpful, and an extraordinary learn- 
ing experience. 

Analogous to the process of board certification in medicine, the National 
Board’s standards represent a widely shared consensus about state-of-the-art 
practice. They are the basis for sophisticated performance assessments that 
allow veteran teachers to demonstrate their expertise by submitting videotapes 
of their teaching, lesson plans, and other samples of their own and their stu- 
dents’ work. In assessment centers, teachers evaluate texts and teaching materi- 
als, analyze teaching situations, assess student lesuning and needs, and defend 
teaching decisions based on their knowledge of subjects, students, curriculum, 
and pedagogy. Teachers who have experienced the board’s assessments believe 
the process captures good teaching and say it provides an extraordinary learn- 
ing experience because it focuses ail of their anention on how their decisions 
affect students. As states and districts begin to recognize certification as an 
indicator of high-level competence for purposes of hiring, evaluation, com- 
pensation, and advancement, the standards will have increasing practical effect 
and reach. 

National Board standards should become a cornerstone for teacher devel- 
opment and evaluation. Some states have already decided to accept National 
Board Certification as folly meeting state licensing requirements for veteran 
teachers who cross state lines, for renewal of a license, or the award of an 
advanced license. Some states and districts, like Georgia, Kentucky, North 
Carolina, and Ohio, are acknowledging certification through financial incen- 
tives or sala^ bonuses; others are proposing to use certification as an indicator 
of qualification for roles such as mentor teacher, principal, or cooperating 
teacher educator. Districts like Rochester, New York, and P^o Alto, California, 
have incorporated National Board standards and processes, including teacher 
portfolios and peer coaching, as part of their teacher evaluation systems. All 
these strategies help to create a coherent continuum of professional learning 
based on common professional standards. 

Standards are valuable not only in the context of formal certification sys- 
tems. They can inform professional development efforts ranging from gradu- 
ate school courses to local seminars and videotape groups that allow teacher 
to sec the standards in action and reflect on their own practice. Gradual 
schools can organize advanced master’s degree programs around the Nationa 
Board standards. Within schools, vivid descriptions of good teaching can hclj 
teachers improve what they do in their daily work. It is when standards ar 
r^ularly used in this way, as well as to stimulate better preparation and ongo 
ing profossional development, that they will come alive in classrooms aero.* 
the nation. 
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The National Board’s Standards 

1. Teachere me com mi tted to stmlonts 



' Natkjnal Board Certification lets people 
see what teachir^ can be, i think that 
f good teachlf^ is an ability to take sub- 
{'jBCtmatterexpertise, which is one vital 
'Vconrporient of teaching, and actually 
[ tmsfbrm that into the classroom with 
the students you have — to make that 
bridge between your subject and the stu- 
dents' own backgrounds. And that's no 
easy trick, 

— Brady Kaso, engush teacher 

Brady Kelso, an English teacher at 
Scripps Ranch High School In San 
ple^, Califbmia, was one of the first 
teachers certified by the Natlonai Board 
; for Professionai teaching Standards. A 
; 13year veteran, Keiso found that the 
0 process of assembling a portfoiio of his 
" teaching and students’ teaming ’‘gave 
foe an opportunity to rethink. . . . 

Looking carefuiiy at my plans and then 
<foing the case studies to follow the 
Wds was good. ... For me It was a vall- 
<fotion of the work that I'd done." 

. Rick Wormeli, an English teacher at 
Herndon Middle School in Virginia, 
ogrees. He credits the process of Board 
^rtificatlon with encouraging him to 
integrate other subjects into his 
i^ssons, rethink the organization of 
^'^ing discussion groups, and use 
^^ocabulary words from his students' 

^rk in lieu of a book listing words out 
0^ context. £ven.after he'd finished the 
assessment, he continued to expeii- 
h^ent with changes. “I can't turn it off," 
i'e noted. 

The Natlonai Board's standards and 
assessments help teachers reflect on 
learn from their practice. They are 
i^ssed on five major propositions that 
teachers and researchers agree are 
essential to accomplished teaching: 



and thefar foaming. National Board- 
Certified teachers are dedicated to mak' 
ing knowledge accessible to all students. 
They adjust their practice based on stu- 
dents' interests, abilities, skills, and 
backgrounds. Th^ understand how stu- 
dents develop and learn. 

2. Ibacliers know the subfocts they 
teach ml how to teach those subjfocts 
to students. National BoardCertIfied 
teachers have a rich understanding of the 
subjects) they teach, and they know how 
to reveal subject matter to students. They 
are aware of the knowledge and precon- 
ceptions that students typically bring. 

Th^ create multiple paths to knowledge, 
and th^ can teach students how to pose 
and solve their own problems. 

3. Tbachers are responsible for mm# 
li# and monltoifrig student toamlRg. 
National BoardCertIfied teachm create 
settings that sustain the Interest of their 
students. They command a range of 
instructional techniques and know when 
each Is appropriate. They know how to 
motivate and engage groups of students. 
Th^ use multiple methods for measuring 
student growth and can clearly explain 
student performance to parents. 

4. Teachere tMnk systematically abouX 
their practice and leam Item experfonce. 

National BoardCertIfied teachers critically 
examine their practice, seek the advice of 
others, aiKl draw on educational research 
to deepen their knowledge, sharpen their 
judgment, and adapt their teaching to 
new findings and ideas. 

5. Teachere are membere of teaming 
corramailtfos. National BoardCertIfied 



teachers work collaboratlvely with other 
professionals. Th^ use school and com- 
munity resources for their students' ben- 
efit They work creatively and 
collaboratlvely with parents, eng^ng 
them In the work of the school. 

Shirley Bzdewka, a teacher at Dayton 
School in Dayton, New Jersey, sums up 
the ef^ of her Board Certification 
experience this way: 

rm a very different teacher now. I know I 
was a good teacher. But I also know that 
every teacher always has a responsibility 
to be better tonnorrow than they were 
today, and I am a much more deliberate 
teacher now. I am much more focused. I 
can never, ever do anything again with my 
kids and not ask myself, "Why? Why am I 
(toing this? What are the effects on my 
kids? What are the benefits to my kids?" 
it’s not that I didn't care about those 
things before, but it’s on such a con- 
scious level now. 

Sources: Adapted finom Ann Bradley. 'Pkmeera In 
Professionalism.* Education Week 13 (April 20. 

1994): IS'21: *What Price Success?* Education Mtoek 
15'(November 22. 199S): 1. CopyrigTit 0 1994. 1995. 
-Excerpts reprinted with the pennisston of Educsdon 
MfeeN. The Natlonai Board for Professional Teaching 
Standards (NBPTS), What ToaOtera Should Know and 
Be Abte to Do (Detroit Mich.: NBm. 1994). 
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II. Reinvent teacher preparation and professional 
development. 

WE RECOMMEND: that colleges and schools work with states to 
redesign teacher education so that the two million teachers to be 
hired In the next decade are adequately prepared and all teachers 
have access to continuous hlglkquallty leandng opportunities. 

More new teachers will be hired in the next decade than in any previous 
decade in our history. If they are adequately prepared at the beginning of their 
careers, most of the band-aids and stop'^p efforts now required should prove 
to be irrelevant in the future. In addition, if teachers have continuous acc es s to 
the latest knowledge about teaching and learning, they will be better able to 
respond to the toughest learning problems and the challenge of meeting ever 
higher standards. For this to occur, several changes are essential. 

• Organize teacher education and professional 

development programs around standards fOr students 
and teachers. 

If teachers are to be prepared to help their students meet the new standards 
that arc now being set for them, teacher preparation and professional develop- 
ment programs must consciously examine the expectations embodied in new 
curriculum frameworks and assessments and understand what they imply for 
teaching and for learning to teach. 

Among other things, teaching to the new standards will require 

1. Stronger discrplmaiy preparation that in<x>rporates an understand- 
ing of a disapline’s core concepts, structure, and tools of inquiry as a 
foundation for subject matter pedagogy; 

2. Greater focus on lea rnin g and development, including strat^es for 
responding to different stages and pathways for learning 

3. More knowledge about curriculum and assessment design as a basis 
for analyzing and responding to student learning; 

4. Greater understanding of how to help special-needs students and 
address learning differences and disabilities; 

5. Multicultuial competence for working in a range of settings with 
diverse learners; 

6. Preparation for collaboration with colleagues and parents; 
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The education of teachers must be 
driven by a clear and careful conception 
of the educating we expect our schools 
to do, the conditions most conducive to 
this educating (as well as the conditions 
that get in the way), and the kinds of 
expectations that teachers must be 
prepared to meet. Further, the renewal of 
schools, teachers, and the programs that 
educate teachers must proceed 
simultaneously. 
— John Goodlad, 

PROFESSOR OF EDUCARON, 

University of Washington 
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' 7* Technological skills for supporting student learning and professional 
learning in the Information Age; and 

8. Strong emphasis on reflection and inquiry as means to continually 
evaluate and improve teaching. 

Schools of education and other sources of professional development need to 
model how to teach for understanding in a multicultuial context, how to con> 
dnually assess and respond to student learning, and how to use new technologies 
in doing so. They need to organize their work to promote the attainment of stu- 
dent standards through the use of teaching standards that are grounded in con- 
temporary knov^edge about learning and teaching. To accomplish this we 
recommend that collies: 

® Develop •xtoiNtod tMctier pr^paratton programs 
that provMa a yaarioag Intamshlp In a profteslonal 
davatopmaiit school. 

Over the past decade, many schools of education have incorporated new 
knowledge about teaching and learning in their programs for prospective teach- 
ers. Structuring the experience of learning to teach so that it is actually effective , 

has required a number of changes from traditionai practice.” 

First, successful teacher preparation programs aim to develop a foundation 
fer continual learning about teaching — the capacity to analyze learning and 
examine the effects of contexts and teaching strategies on students’ modva- 
tion, interest, and achievement — rather than aiming only to transmit tech- 
niques for managing daily classroom aedvides. Tliis requires building a strong 
feundadon of knowledge about learning, development, modvadon, and 
' behavior, including their cognidve, social, and cultural bases. It also requires 
creating cases and other inquiries that allow students to use this knowledge in 
applied contexts — to ^ther informadon, analyze and learn from their knowl- 
and use what they have learned to assess situadons and improve instruc- 
non. This kind of preparadon is essendal if teachers are to work produedvely 
diverse learners. 

Second, greater attendon is paid to developing high-quality clinical leam- 
ing opportunities in schools that are closely conneaed to the teacher prepara- 
tion curdculum. A coherent program of mentoring and instruedon by school 
university faculty is essential if teacher education is to be a powerful inter- 
'^tion in the experience of prospeedve teachers. In the long run, universides 
^ould fecus as much on building strong clinical training and induedon pro- 
— including prepanng and suppordng cooperating teachers and men- 
^ots so that they become excellent teachers of teachers and partners in the 
teacher education process — as they do on the direct instruaion of new teach- 
^ in o>urses. 

1*hird, teacher educators serve as bridges between disciplinary and pedagog- 
coursework so that a solid platform for content pedagogy can be built. More 
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int^;rated approaches combine anendon to learning the disciplines and teach- 
ing the disciplines. These should inaeasingly take into account the changing 
concepdons of curriculum and assessment embodied in hew standards. 

Finally, coursewoik and clinical experiences continually exhibit 21st-centu- 
ry ways of woikii^. They feature technology and teamwoik in all that thty do, 
including partnerships with parents as well as work with colleagues. 

One of the major structural irmovadons suppordng these improvements in 
teacher educadon has been the development of extended programs that add a 
year (and occasionally two) of graduate-level preparadon beyond the tradidon- 
al four-year undergraduate d^ree. Graduate-level teacher educadon has been 
adopted in many other countries over the last decade and has begun to spread 
in the United States through the efforts of the Holmes Group of educadon 
deans, the Nadonal Network for Educadonal Renewal, and the American 
Assodadon for Colleges of Teacher Educadon. 

Extended programs allow banning teachers to complete a bachelors 
degree in their subject and acquire a firmer grounding in teaching skills, 
including the knowledge of learning and students’ special needs that are grow- 
ing increasingly important for teaching success. Some are five-year modek that 
allow an extended program of postbaccalaureate preparadon for undergradu- 
ates interested in teaching. Others are one- to two-year graduate programs 
serving either recent graduates or midcareer recruits. 

In either case, because the fifth year allows students to devote their energies 
exclusively to teacher preparadon for at least a year, these programs allow for 
extended praedee teaching in schools dghdy ded to relevant coursewoik. Such 
internships permit integradon of theoredcal and pracdcal learning, providing a 
much more compelling context for developing skilled and thoughtful praedee. 
Although a very few four-year teacher educadon programs have been able to 
create condidons for more extensive student teaching in which coursewoik is 
dghdy ded to praedee, most do not have sufficient control over a large enough 
segment of their students’ overall curriculum to ensure thq t candidates 
encounter important knowledge for teaching in ways that make it useful and 
well used.”® 

Recent studies show that graduates of these extended tesxher educadon pro- 
^ grams are rated by principals and teaching coUeagues as much better prepared 

and more efieedve than graduates of four-year programs, and they are as confi- 
dent and efieedve in their teaching as more senior colleagues. They also are sig- 
nificandy more likely to enter teaching and remain in the profession after several 
years. Studies have found that extended program graduates enter teaching at 
rates consistendy above 90% as compared with 60% to 80% for fouf-ycar grad- 
uates, and they remain in teaching after several years at rates typically over 80% 
as compared with 30% to 70% for four-year graduates.”” 

. Earlier concerns about the costs of graduate-level programs should now be 
reevaluated in light of evidence that they appear to produce a much higher 
yield on their investments. These findings suggest that funds for teacher edu- 
cadon could be mote productively concentrated on high-quality preparadon 
for serious candidates in professional schools, rather than diluted across many 
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less cenain and committed recruits who also are more weakly prepared and less 
likdy to remain in the profession. 

Early concerns that such programs would be inaccessible to prospective 
teachers of color seem not to have materialized. Overall, the enrollments of 
most graduate-level teacher education programs are noticeably mote diverse 
than those of undergraduate programs.'” This is partly because masters degree 
programs have been aggressive about recruitment and also because many recruit 
from pools that include recent graduates, midcareer entrants, and military and 
business retirees. They often tailor their offerings in more flexible ways that 



Teacher Education for the 21st Century: 

|;T^hing for Understanding Using New Technologies 

y Sin^ 1990; Magdalene Lampert and assessments—lnto a hypermedia plat- 

i; Deborah Ball have combined their form. This makes It possible for users 

; teaching of mathematics In third- and of the MATH project to see and study 
; elementary school class- examples of actual teaching In its natur 



V, wi^ their work as teacher educa* 
vtors. Using hypermedia technology, they 
have .begun closing the gap between 
- theory and practice by bringing the 
classroom Into the university. Their work 
elf Michigan State University and the 
University of Michigan In the 
Mathematics and Teaching through 
Hypermedia (MATH) project has allowed 
and in-service teachers to look at 
^at It means to teach toward riew stu- 
Uant standards by engaging In sus- 
tained investigations of practice using 
video and computer technology. 

Lampert's and Bairs elementary 
school teaching is explicitly focused on 
Piping students to understand and use 
iPathematics In the ways suggested by 
^ new NCTM standards — ^focusing on 
basoning and problem solving rather 
'I'an the rote work that characterizes 
•^ost mathematics classrooms. They 
have videotaped their teaching over the 
bourse of a year and have entered 
Ihese tapes along with other classroom 
lesson plans, students' work, 
^ignments, curriculum materials, and 



aJ context over time. Together, students 
can examine a case of teaching, ana- 
lyze what is happening, ask questions, 
and seek answers. These Investigations 
of teaching help teacher candidates 
conduct their own research, look care- 
fully at student learning In relation to 
teaching decisions, and examine cur- 
riculum and assessments firsthand 
rather than in the abstract 

*By using videos of real-time teach- 
ing,* explain Lampert and Ball, *we 
seek to represent the complexities 
involved In the moment-bynmoment prob- 
lems of practice. We hope to affect 
users' assumptions about what teach- 
ers need to know to teach elementary 
school mathematics [and] to support 
investigations of teachers — work that 
adequately reflect the messiness of 
practice In the classroom. . , . 
Technology makes It possible to manip- 
ulate such materials of practice In con- 
structively imaginative ways: a child's 
presence in September can be arrayed 
for comparison next to her stance In 
May; patterns of teacher-student dia- 



logue can be analyzed across time." 

Users can stop and replay the tape to 
look at events closely, connect what is 
happening in the lesson with teachers' 
and students’ writing about what they 
were doing, look at student performance, 
and keep track of their own ongoing 
interpretations. In this way, hypermedia 
supports In-depth analysis of teaching 
decisions that are often difficult to cap- 
ture when discussed out of context. 
Looking at the patterns of classrooms — 
tone and timing, the expressions of chil- 
dren, a teacher’s style-^s crucial in 
learning to teach, because so much of 
teaching entails hearing and seeing as 
well as Interpreting such information. 
Access to rich data about the work of 
teachers and the learning of students 
makes it possible for prospective teach- 
ers to build their own detailed knowledge 
of how to teach diverse learners In ways 
that lead to greater understanding. 

Sources: Magdatene Lampert and Deborah K. Ba!!, 
‘Usfrtg Hypermedia to Investigate and Construct 
Knowted^ about Mathematics Teaching and 
Learning.” In Mathematics And Teaching through 
Hypermedia (Ann Arbor, Mich.: The MATH ProJecL 
199S); artd ‘Aligning Teacher Education with 
Contemporary K-12 Reform Visions” (paper prepared 
for the National Commission on Teaching & America’s 
Future. October 199S). 
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Here’s my proposal. Let’s try something 
new. This year, Instead of following the 
old formula, hold back ten cents of every 
dollar and earmark K for strategic 
Investments. Where would we put this 
$15 billion to work? If It were me. I’d 
Invest a portion of It In moving teacher 
training out of the horse-and4iuggy era. 
We expect doctors to get their training 
In teaching hospitals. We wouldn’t send 
an NBA player onto the court if his only 
training consisted of lectures on the 
theory of the Jump shot, case studies of 
the fast break, and films of games 
played years ago. 

— LoufS V. GerstnerJr., 
CHAIRMAN AND CEO, IBM CORPORATION 



acknowledge previous education and experience. 

In tandem with these new program initiatives, more than 200 (out of 1 ,200) 
schools of education have created ‘^professional development schools” that, like 
teaching hospitals in medicine, provide new recruits with sites for intensively 
supervised internships where they can experience state-of-the-art practice that is 
linked to their coursework. They also provide sites for research by school- and 
university-based faculty, creating more powerful knowledge for teaching by 
putdng research into practice and practice into research.'®^ 

Furthermore, professional development schools create new >vays for col- 
leges and school systems to work toother around instructional reform, creat- 
ing greater common ground and leveraging improvements in both senings. In 
Cincinnati, Ohio; Louisville, Kentucky; San Antonio, Texas; and many other 
cities, a growing number of new teachers are prepared in professional develop- 
ment schools associated with local universities, thus providing direct pathways 
from training to hiring for well-prepared entrants and creating a cadre of new 
teachers who are prepared to undertake immediately the kinds of teaching the 
district is seeking to encourage. The power of professional development 
schools for leveraging reform is that they sit at the intersection of universities 
and schools and of preservice and in-service development for teachers. Thus, 
they provide the means by which schools and colleges of education can simul- 
taneously redesign their work. 

The nation needs many more professional development schools, because 
these partnerships between higher education and local schools, by harnessing 
theory to practice, improve both. As with teaching hospitals in medicine, gov- 
ernment support will be needed to create enough professional development 
schools to support high-quality training for all entering teachers. 

States should encourage the creation of iimovadve programs consistent vdth 
the recommendations throughout this report. There is an urgent need to accel- 
erate changes in teacher education so that new models of exemplary praedee are 
visible across the country. One approach to this goal is for governors, state 
boards ofcducadon, deans, faculty, and university presidents to designate select- 
ed insdtudons as charter colleges of educadon. Such colleges would be free of 
seleaed r^uladons and procedures so they could make the curricular, staffing, 
and other changes necessary to demonstrate best praedee in all aspects of their 
work. As these are evaluated, changes that prove successful should inform 
statewide policy for teacher educadon. 

• Create and ftind mentoring programs for beginning 
teachers, along with evaluation of teaching skills. 

Even with more extensive preservice teacher preparadon, the beginning year 
of teaching presents new challenges and problems for ail teachers that pose a 
steep learning curve. Like doaors in their medical residency, teachers who have 
the support of a more senior colleague and oppommides for continuing their 
learning become more skilled more quickly. Research shows that beginning 
teachers who have had the continuous support of a skilled mentor are much 
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j more likely to stay in the proh^ion and much more likely to get beyond class- 
room management concerns to focus on student learning.'®* All b^inning 
te^ers should be assigned a skilled mentor. Effoctive mentors should be select- 
ed for their outstanding teaching ability and be given the necessary training and 
released time to work productively with their new coheres. 

Ideally, the first year or two of teaching should be structured much like a 
residency in medicine, with teachers continually consulting a seasoned veteran 
in their teaching field about the decisions they are making and receiving ongo- 
ing advice and evaluation. In the quality control system we propose, teachers 
will have (Ximpleted the first stage of licensing tests — examinadons of subject 
matter and basic teaching knowledge — and will be ready to undertake the sec- 



Trinity University: A Case of Teacher Education Reform 



‘We've fiddled with the curriculum, we've 
fiddled with testing, and we've fiddled 
with finance, but we haven't done any- 
thing to get better teachers In American 
dassrooms,” observes John Moore, 
chair of the education department at 
Trinity University in San Antonio, Texas. 

Acting on the belief that teacher 
•quality is the key to educational 
Improvement, Trinity replaced its tradi- 
tional, four-year education major with 
five years of preparation nearly ten 
years ago. The new program integrates 
more arts and sciences courses with 
educational coursework to ensure solid 
rilsciplinary grounding and attention to 
content pedagogy. Students receive a 
bachelor’s degree In their academic dis- 
cipline before they go on to complete a 
Master of Arts In Teaching. The program 
also adds a full-year teaching internship 
tor student teachers, which takes place 

professional development schools 
''^ere expert, veteran teachers join with 
University faculty to provide a support- 
er realistic initial teaching experience. 

I^ur schools in the San Antonio area 
have joined with Trinity in the Alliance for 
^er Schools. As professional develop- 
'^ent schools, they are places where 



theoryhased practices are researched 
and developed, interns receive prepara- 
tion for teaching, and professional devel- 
opment activities for surrounding 
schools are held. Sixty classroom teach- 
ers from these schools are appointed as 
clinical faculty at Trinity. They help pro- 
vide clinical experiences for Trinity stu- 
dents in each of the five years of the 
•program, beginning with classroom 
observations and culminating with the 
full fifthyear internship. 

Teachers who serve as mentors to 
student teachers receive an extra plarv 
ning period each day to work with the 
beginners and to collaborate with col- 
lege faculty in designing new curriculum 
and restructuring school practices. At 
Nathaniel Hawthorne, for example, an 
inner-city school once plagued by high 
student transfer rates and low achieve- 
ment, elementary teachers In the Trinity' 
program devised a program called the 
‘collaborative,'' In which students would 
progress through the grades as a single 
group and teachers would use common 
methods based on their analysis of the 
latest education research. Within a few 
years, the student mobility rate in the 
collaborative has declined to 2 % as com- 



pared with a 59% annual mobility rate 
for the school overall, and test scores 
have gone up. The other professional 
development schools show similar mea- 
surable progress toward reform and 
renewal. 

Outcomes of Trinity’s program are 
impressive. Candidates rate the program 
extremely highly, as do employers. 
Graduates are eagerly sought out, and 
100% are placed in teaching positions, 
most In San Antonio. As a group, they 
are extraordinarily successful, winning 
numerous awards for their teaching from 
their very first years in the classroom. 

‘In terms of recruiting, training, and 
renewing teachers. Trinity is one of the 
most impressive efforts In the nation," 
Ernest Boyer, the late president of the 
Carnegie Foundation for the 
Advancement of Teaching, observed. 
Trinity's efforts demonstrate how a 
strong teacher education program can 
yield important benefits for the commu- 
nity as a whole. 

Sources: John H. Moore. "Teacher Education at Trini^ 
University: Pre^ram Conceptualization and 
Devetopment* (March 23, 1995); Gary Putka. "Making 
the Grade: Teacher Quality Rises With improved P^, 
Concern for Schools." The mil Street Journal 
(Oecemher 5, 1991). ^ . 
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ond stage — an examination of teaching skilk conducted through a structured 
performance assessment that they work on in their first year. 

ConnecDcut’s mentoring and performance assessment prc^ram (described 
later) is a prototype for this approach. It provides mentors for all b^inning 
teachers and seminars organized around the state*s performance assessments for 
receiving a continuing profbsional license. In Minnesota, where professional 
development schook are among the sites for Hrst-year teaching residencies, the 
plan k for all b^inning teachers to teach 80% of the time under the supervkion 
of mentor teachers and to engage in profbsional development the remaining 
20% of the time. During their first year, they wiU be evaluated for a continuing 
teaching license. 

Another highly successful model can be seen in school districts that have fol- 
lowed Toledo, Ohio’s lead in developing thoughtful, comprehensive programs 
for supporting banning teachers. The Toledo model — now used in Cincinnati 
and Columbus, Ohio; Rochester, New York; and Seatde, Washington — rfirnds 
expert veteran teachers to work intensively with beginners in their fields and to 
contribute to serious tenure decisions. In several of these cities, many beginning 
teachers have completed a yearlong internship in a professional development 
school before they are hired; then they are assigned a consulting teacher mentor 
in their first year of teaching. These approaches represent the banning of a real 
professional development track for teaching — one that has great potential for 
creating world-class teachers from the beginning of their careers. 

In all of these cases, the programs serve two functions: New teachers receive 
sustained assistance, and those who do not become competent are counseled 
out before they receive a continuing license or tenure. This allows systems to 
invest in useful professional development after tenure, rather than wasting 
funds on annual evaluations to check for basic competence. Whatever the 
model,* the evidence k clean Supports for new teachers help them continue 
their learning during a critical period, one which makes a tremendous differ- 
ence in the kind of teacher they eventually become and the kind of experience 
their students have. 

« Create stable^ high-quality sources of professional 
development. 

Ultimately, the quality of teaching depends not only on the qualifications of 
individuals who enter teaching, but ako on how schook structure teaching work 
and teachers’ learning opportunities. Teachers who ke\ they are enabled to suc- 
ceed with students are more committed and effective than those who feel 
unsupported in their learning and in their practice.’^ Those who have access to 
new knowledge, enriched professional roles, and ongoing ooUegial work feel 
more efficacious in gaining the knowledge they need to teach their students well 
and more positive about staying in the profession. 

The critical importance of career-long professional development k finall} 
being recognized. A comprehensive report outlining the components of a pro 
fissional development system. Teachers Take Charge of Their Learning ha 
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recently been released by the National Foundation for the Improvement of 
Education (NFIE), and we endorse its major findings and recommendations.'®^ 

The report details how high-quality professional developmeiit for teachers 
diiecdy influences student learning, and it recommends a series of steps to 
malfff such professional development widespread, including school-based pro- 
fessional development that attends to the needs and achievement of students 
and the attainment of professional teaching standards; teacher engagement in 
peer assistance and review as well as other expanded roles; the integral use of 
information technologies in teaching and teacher development; and more flex- 
ible scheduling along with an extended school year for teachers to provide tifne 
for professional development. 

NFIE defines high-quality professional development as that which 

• Has the gpal of improving student learning at the hean of every school 
endeavor; 

• Fosters a deepening of subject matter knowledge, a greater under- 
standing of learning, and a greater appreciation of students' needs; 

• Helps teachers and other staff meet the needs of students who learn in 
different ways and who come from diverse cultural, linguistic, and 
socioeconomic backgrounds; 

^ Provides adequate time for inquiry, reflection, and mentoring, and is 
an important part of the normal working day; 

• Is rigorous, sustained, and adequate to the long-term change of practice; 

® Is directed toward teachers* intellectual development and leadership; 

® Is teacher designed and directed, incorporates the best principles of 
adult learning, and involves shared decisions designed to improve the 
school; 

• Balances individual priorities with school and district needs; 

^ Makes best use of new technologies; and 

• Is site-based and supportive of a clearly articulated vision for students. 

These features are rare in professional development today. Most profession- 
^ dollars are spent either reimbursing teachers for courses that may not be 
directly related to school needs or their classroom responsibilities or for dis- 
^ria-determined workshops with even less connections to teachers* own prac- 
fice. As traditionally organized, in-service education — usually conducted as 
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mass-produced hit-and-run workshops — is not well suited to helping teachers 
with the most pressing challenges they fiice in deepening their subjea matter 
knowledge, responding to student diversity, or teaching more el!<xtively. 

There is a mismatch between the kind of teaching and learning teachers are 
now expected to pursue with their students and the teaching they experience in 
their own professional educadon. Teachers are urged to engs^ their students in 
acdvely building their understanding of new ideas; to provide opportunides for 
pracdce and feedback as well as for inquiry, problem solving, collaboradon, and 
cndcal reflecdon; to connea knowledge to students’ developmental stages and 
personal experiences; and to carefully assess student learning over dme. These 
desirable chaiacterisdcs of teaching ate usually absent in the learning afforded to 
teachers. There are few parallels between how teachers are expeaed to teach and 
how they are encouraged to learn. 

Although most teachers experience very few useful, relevant learning oppor- 
tunides, school systems spend substantial amounts of money on professional 
development every year, much of it unplanned, a lot of it utmodced, pracdcal- 
ly all of it uncoordinated. Central offices manage a prof^ional development 
fund Hidden in federal, state, and distria programs, large and small, are other 
pots of money for professional development. By offering salary credit to teach- 
ers for ptacdcally any coursework they take, districts provide huge subsidies for 
professional development, whether or not the courses move the mission of the 
school forward. 

A distria examinadon of professional development funding in Flint, 
Michigan, recendy revealed that the nominal distria allocadon of about 
$300,000 ballooned to $13 million annually, about 6% of the distria budga, 
when every source of support direa and indirea spending was itemized. 
Another study in Los Angeles estimated that 22% of teacher salaries, or $233 
million, could be attributed to salary point credits earned by taking courses.^” 
Paraphrasing the late Senator Eveien Diiksen: A couple of million here, a cou- 
ple of million there, and pretty soon you’re talking about real money. 

These funds need to be organized around a coherent scheme of professional 
development that works to improve teaching. New resources should be invest- 
ed in vehicles that offer relevant, sustained learning for teachers. To accomplish 
this, states and districts need to do the following: 

• Allocate at least 1% of state and local education funding to be 
consistendy devoted to high-quality professional development orga- 
nized around standards for student learning and for accomplished 
teaching practice. States should also provide matching funds for dis- 
tricts to increase their investments in professional development to 3% 
of total expenditures. 

• Organize new sources of professional development such as teacher 
. academies, school-university partnerships,, professional development 

schools, and networks for learning across schools. 
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A Better Way: Professional Development That Improves Teaching 



: •Stsfftn^ng is tsnibly important for 
;i8ibrm to work,* nates Pat Rice, principal 
\ i of Withrow School in Qndnnati, Ohio. 

^ rrtedJdne. Doctors are lewrtir^ 
':.'^surgfc8l techniques all the time. If 
Tjoif'iB going to have a gallstone remoyed, 
fli^ it with a laser 

than cut yw open with a knife?'* 

. 

■ Vi' '* 

Ibadier Academies 

^ V-. *T?)e old paradigm of teaching was 
that you prepared a lesson, you taught it 
.^ bestwayyou could, and you covered 
tte curriculum,* Rice observes. Now, 
good teaching Is Judged by how much 
learning occurs, she explains, this means 
staff must keep abreast of new develop- 
inents, a task made easier by 
Cincinnati’s Mayerson Academy, a staff 
development center endowed by the busi- 
hess community and run by a local board 
^ teachers and administrators. 

; “One thing we know about profession- 
el development is that it's not worth airy- 
diing if there isn’t ongoing followup and 
eupport all the time.* It can't be Inconsis- 
^ and It cant be one^hot prt^ms," 
Michael Rutherford, Mayerson’s 
executive director. Therefore, M^rson 
offers six-week courses dealing with the 
letest learning about curriculum, instruo- 
don, and classroom management, fol- 
"Howed up by "action labs* that address 
epedfic topics like cooperative learning 
^f’^etegiesr cultural diversity, and school 
^provement. Study groups and school 
feams meet at the academy, and teach- 
ers can use state-oftheert technologies 
to see master teachers at work in their 
classrooms. 

One kindergarten teacher notes, Tve 
come every summer. I've been teaching 
^ years, but you can always learn some- 
toing new. Most teachers come out at 
least o.nce a year. And sometimes you 



can come as i' whole school.* Another 
teacher remarked, *We get teachers 
together. There’s a whole lot of talk that 
goes on in the hatl—it starts in there and 
it continues out here.* 

Teacher Networks 

When Linda Starkweather applied to 
participate in the North Carolina Capital 
Area Wdting Project Summer Institute in 
1994, she had no idea what the outcome 
would be. Based on the philosophy that 
te^ers can best teach teachers, local 
chapters of the National Writing Project 
offer monthlong summer institutes at 160 
sites. Teachers of ail grade levels and 
sutjects come together to demonstrate 
successful practices, respond to one 
another’s work, discuss current research, 
and practice their own writing. 

Linda was so Inspired by this experi- 
ence that when she returned to her 
school in the fall, she demonstrated one 
of the lessons she'd seen and asked her 
colleagues to make presentations of 
lessons they had developed for their stu- 
dents. The teachers responded with 
enthusiasm: At the next professional 
development day, 15 teachers, and par- 
ents offered nine workshops to their col- 
leagues. Teachers who were used to 
workir^ in isolation were so enlivened by 
the process that "the walls came tum- 
bling down” as they published their ideas 
in the staff newsletter and began sharing 
resources. Notes Linda, "Ail of a sudden, 
people were talking about learning^ 
Instead of becoming burned out, we were 
becoming more creative. What happened 
was more than Just intellectual renewal. 
The whole spirit of the school changed. It 
became a joyful place ^ere the adults 
are excited about learning, and that 
excitement spreads to the students.* 



What Matters 



ScbooUInlvefsIty Partnerships 
The Southern Maine Partnership links 
three local colleges with 27 public school 
districts and three private schools. 
Shaped by the needs and interests of its 
participants the partnership is like a 
neighborhood in which university and 
school people are constantly in touch 
with each other about practices, ideas, 
and Issues that affect students' learning. 

Activities include minkgrants to teach- 
ers to develop and share new assess- 
ments of student teaming; *Dine and 
Discuss* evenings at which university and 
school faculty gather around dinner to dis- 
cuss texts that inform their work; *Tool 
Box Sessions” at which teachers share 
successful teaching practices and materi- 
als; and visits to classrooms to look at 
teaching. In addition, the University of 
Southern Maine places its student teach- 
ers in professional development schools 
in nine districts, working closely with expe- 
rienced cooperating teachers in delivering 
coursework at the school site. 

As a result of this work, 50 schools and 
six districts have improved their assess- 
ment and accountability systems. Many^ 
have improved .their cum'cula in literacy, 
math, and science as teachers work with 
ertglneers, scientists, and university facul- 
ty. Fourteen high schools have restruc- 
tured schedules to extend student time for 
learning. Five small districts have formed 
an alliance to pool resources to improve 
learning opportunities for students and 
teachers. Collegelevel courses are made 
avail£d)te to high school students, and high 
school studerits have started a Student 
Cortgress. The students recently submitted 
a position paper they wrote on high 
schools to the governor and state legjsla-. 
ture, demonstrating that in Maine, collabo- 
ration on school reform is for everyone. 

• 
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« Make ongoing professional 4evelopmem part of teacheis’ daily 
woik through joint planning, research, curriculum and assessment 
work, study groups, and peer coaching. 

Districts and schools should use a major portion of their professional devel- 
opment funds to eng^e teachers in productive approaches to professional 
development that involve teachers in professional communities beyond their 
classrooms.'” These communities can be organized across subjea maner lines, 
like the National Writing Project; around significant petk^gical issues, like 
the Performance Assessment Collaboratives in Education; or in suppon of par- 
ticular approaches to school reform, like the School Development Program or 
the Coalition oFEssential Schools. They may be departments or teams within 
schools or networks and school-university partnerships that allow teachers to 
work together across schools. In any case, they provide opportunities for teach- 
ers and other educators to share ideas.^d>out teaching and school change, to 
learn ^m one another as well as from experts, and lend suppon to the risk 
taking that is pan of the process of any significant change. 

In addition, states and districts should consider establishing teacher acade- 
mies to suppon professional development Focused on instructional change and 
schoolwide reform. Successful examples include the Gheens Academy in 
Louisville, Kentucky, and the Mayerson Academy in Cincinnati, Ohio. Both 
were established with external corporate or foundation grants; provide a special 
fadliiy and staff for high-quality, sustained professional development activities; 
draw on the expertise oF local teachers and principals as well as university foc- 
ulty; and pursue an agenda focused on school reform priorities worked out 
joindy by teachers and the district. Statewide academies, like the North 
Carolina Teacher Academy, also provide intensive institutes aimed at skill 
building and problem solving for school teams as weU as the development oF 
teacher leaders to work with other teachers. These institutions have shown how 
systemwide goals for change can be connected to teachers’ desires for continu- 
ous professional development that moves beyond "flavor-oF-the-month” work- 
shops to support transformations in practice. 

Districts should treat professional development as the core function oF man- 
agement, designing a dense network oF peer relationships within and across 
schools that are used to expand knowledge. Problems should be tackled by a 
combination oF practitioners working together across classroom and school 
boundaries, visiting and observing one another in successful settings, modeling 
instruction and working with one another as consultants, talking about com- 
mon instructional problems, and using analyses oF student work and new stan- 
dards as the center oF professional discourse.'" 

As we describe later, teachers’ time for learning, as well as orbing collabo- 
ration and joint plarming, should be supported by redesigned school schedules, 
structures, and staffing so that teachers can work smarter and students can con- 
sistently encounter high-quality instruction. 
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The East Carolina University Peer Coaching Project 



Both of US found ft helpful to Imagine 
new approaches to familiar teaching sit- 
uations and to have another teacher 
with whom . we could stretch out our 
thinking When two heads get together, 

: . one thougfit leads to another In exciting 
ways, Margaret told me that the support 
and collaboration was very valuable to 
herbecause, even though she was a 
veteran teacher, she realized that she 
neertod new methods with this particular 
group of students. And the students 
benefited tremendously, because they 
y themselves were so Involved in the 
process of refining Margarets teaching 
philosophies and practices, 

— Noela Woodall, peer coaching 
fwmanm, Benson Elementary School, 
North Carouna 

The East Carolina University Peer 
. ■ Coaching Project Consortium was 
. , formed as an alternative to North 
>v Carolina’s stat&mandated checklist for 
teacher evaluation. Diane Houlihan 
*:'begai in 1991 working with six pairs of 
teachers in the Johnston County School 
System to share ideas, watch each oth- 
er teaching, and conduct classroom 
research. Each of these 12 teachers 
coached another teacher the following 
,year. By 1995, 245 teachers In three 
country districts were working together 
In peer coaching partnerships. 

The peer coaching process puts 
teachers in charge of their own learning. 
When Noela Woodall, a thirdgrade 
teacher, began coaching Margaret 
Adams, also a thlrd^de teacher at the 
sente school, they began by discussing 
^rgaret’s goals for the year. Margaret’s 
shortterm goal was to help her students 
learn to move more smoothly between 
ectivitles. Her longterm goal was to 
teach her students to participate In par- 



ent-teacher conferences by talking about 
the work they had compiled in their port- 
folios. She wrote strategies, a timeline, 
criteria for measuring success, and a list 
of the resources she would need to meet 
her goals, and gave them to her princi- 
pal. 

Before Noela came to observe the 
class, she asked Margaret questions 
like, ”What can I do to help? How can I 
get a picture of what you have in mind? 
How do you want your students to move 
between activities?* Margaret wasn’t 
entirely sure she could describe the 
change she sought So Noela suggested 
that they videotape these *in between* 
moments so that Margaret could show 
the tape to her students and Involve 
them in analyzing their own behavior. 
When they viewed the tape, Margaret’s 
students volunteered thoughts about the 
distractions they were causing each otlv 
er during the transition times. Margaret 
asked, *How do you think we can 
improve this?* and the children offered 
'strategies for reducing the chatter. They 
asked for periodic designated *talk ■ 
timeb* during the day. Meanwhile, Noela 
asked Margaret to notice what happened 
when she signaled that it was time for 
the students to get back to work. From 
the tape, Margaret saw for herself that 
th^ quickly returned to their learning 
tasks and that all of their conversatiori 
became *work talk.* Since the tape 
showed that the students were engaging 
In their work, Margaret realized she 
could worry less about transitions and 
direct more of her efforts Into guiding 
their learning. 

Toward her second goal, Noela helped 
Margaret locate useful information about 
student-led conferences, and together 
they showed the students how they could 
meet with their parents and teachers to 
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talk about their own work. Margaret 
allowed the children to roleplay the 
process of discussing their portfolios 
with her and a *parent* played by anoth- 
er student Noela videotaped these role- 
plays and asked Margaret questions 
about what she saw. By the end of the 
year, a number of Margaret’s students 
had explained their own work to their par- 
ents at parent-teacher conferences. 

During the year, Margaret and Noela 
went through four cycles of observa- 
tions with pre- and postconferences. 
Sometimes Noela worked with the 
class while Margaret observed another 
class, held a conference with parents, 
or attended a training session. As 
always in such relationships, the part- 
nership held rewards for them both, as 
they deepened their understanding of 
teaching by looking at problems of 
practice together. 
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III. Fix teacher recruttment and put qualifled teachers In 
every dassroom. 

WE RECOMMEND: that statas and distficts puisue agSfassiva 
policies to put qu^Med teachers In every classroom by providing 
financial Incentives to correct shorts^es, streamlining hiring pro- 
cedures, and reducing barriers to teacher mobility. 



Can we afford to raise standards for teachers and staff classrooms, too? The 
question is key to America’s future, and we answer it in the affirmative. The goal 
of acc^ to qualified teachers for every student is well within reach if states and 
districts follow these five principles: 

• Increase the ability of low-wealth districts to i>ay for 
qualified teachers and Insist that districts hire only qual- 
ified teachers. 

All schools must be adequately funded and staffed by first-rate teachers. To 
continue compromisii^ this goal, especially in poor urban and rural schools, 
inevitably means the end of the An^crican dream of equal opportunity. To 
ignore this imperative is to allow the nation to skate dangerously dose to 
irreparably harming its public education system and its single best hope for pre- 
serving American democracy. Without adequate education, many children will 
be unable to contribute productively to sodety, an outcome that is incompati- 
ble with the continuation of healthy democratic life. 

There are alternatives to perpetuating inequality. States can ensure that dis- 
tricts have both the capacity and the incentive to hire qualified teachers by 
equalizing district ability to pay for well-prepared teachers while they raise stan- 
dards. When Connecticut pursued this strategy in 1986, distributing state 
funds in an equalizing fashion to enable districts to reach minimum beginning 
salaries, the.state significandy raised standards for teacher education and licens- 
ing while eliminating shortages of teachers within three years. It also ensured 
that these new state funds would be spent on hiring more qualified teachers 
rather than on any number of other competing agendas that likely would have 
had less influence on student achievement. 

In tandem, states should insist that districts hire only qualified teachers and 
that they assign teachers only in the fields for which they are approved and 
licensed. Incentives could include those used in Missouri and Delaware, which 
approve salary reimbursements only for licensed teachers, as well as sanctions such 
as disapproval of accreditation for districts that continually flout licensing laws. 

• Redesign and streamline district hiring. 

School districts routinely shoot themselves in the foot with cumbersome, 
inefficient hiring processes, late hiring, and tolerance for a revolving door of 
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Putting It All Together: The Quest for Teacher Quality In Connecticut 



like the bunny battery that never stops, 
Connecticut keeps honing its commit- 
ment to quality teaching. Teacher excel- 
lence was the heart of Connecticut's 
1986 Education Enhancement Act, which 
committed more than $300 million to 

« Raise standards for teacher 
education and licensing, 
including a system to support 
and assess beginning teach- 
ers; 

« Make teachers' salaries com- 
petitive with other occupa- 
tions requiring similar 
professional preparation; and 

Equalize district capacity to 
pay for salaries to reduce 
inequality among the state's 
school districts. 

The state provided funds on an equal- 
izing basis to school districts, which 
brought beginning teacher salaries up to 
a minimum level. This helped to equalize 
funding for schools while directing the 
new funds to the place they could have 
the greatest effect on learning: the hir- 
ing of more qualified teachers. 

Meanwhile the state required entering 
teachers to meet more rigorous stan- 
dards for licensing, including a perfor- 
mance assessment coupled with 
mentoring during the first year of teach- 
ing and a master's degree within a few 
yaars of entry. As a result of these initia- 
tives, the state experienced a dramatic 
boost in teacher quality and in the quali- 
ty of preparation programs, while short- 
ages were eliminated within three years 
of the bill's enactment. 

Since then, the vision for a quality 



teaching force has remained, while spe- 
cific components have evolved to reflect 
ever higher standards. Today, teachers 
in Connecticut are among the best pre- 
pared in the nation. As a result of the 
state's reforms, the proportion of 
teachers teaching with both a degree In 
their field and a license is one of the 
highest in the country. New teachers 
must complete a preparation program 
that includes a four- or five-year degree 
in their field and a rigorous set of edu- 
cation courses. Teachers can be hired 
only after passing tests of basic skills 
and subject matter knowledge. They 
then enter a two-year inductjon program 
that combines mentoring and perfor- 
mance-based assessment as the basis, 
along with a master's degree, for a con- 
tinuing professional license. 

During the first year of teaching, 
novices receive help from a school- 
based mentor or mentor team. 

Beginning teacher clinics are offered to 
help them prepare for the assessment 
of essential teaching competencies, 
which is conducted by state-trained 
assessors through observation or video- 
tape. This process, which evaluates 
basic teaching skills, has been in opera- 
tion for eight years. 

The new component will evaluate 
first- and secondyear teachers' abilities 
to teach challenging content for under- 
standing and to adapt teaching to the 
needs of diverse learners. Based on the 
INTASC standards, teachers develop 
portfolios of their work, which include 
videotapes of specific lessons that 
reflect the teaching expected by new 
student standards, analysis of student 
work, and written descriptions of ways . 
in which they adapt instruction to the 
needs of individual learners. 



The 200 teachers who participated 
in last year's assessments found them 
extremely worthwhile. Tony Romano, a 
seventh-grade math teacher in 
Stamford, found the process of reflect- 
ing on his lessons each day during the 
six-week period he documented for his 
portfolio "work intensive" but "enlight- 
ening.” "Although I was the reflective 
type anyway, it made me go a step fur- 
ther. I think it had more impact on my 
teaching than just one lesson in which 
you state what you're going to do. . . . 
The process makes you think about 
your teaching, and I think that's neces- 
sary to become an effective teacher.” 

Source: Connecticut State Department of 
Echjcation/DIvislon of Research, Evaluation, .and 
Assessment Research Bulletlrt, School >foar 1990-91. 
no. 1 (Hartford. Conn.: Bureau of Research and 
Teacher Assessment 1991). 
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beginning teachers, one that spins all the faster because seniority provisions in 
many local contracts practically guarantee that inexperienced teachers will be 
assigned to the most difficult teaching situations. Districts need to 

• Streamline and dec en tralize hiring proocdnres ming technolo- 
gy; School districts should create a central electronic hiring hall that 
lists relevant data for all qualified candidates and provides data on 
vacancies to candidates. They should then delegate selection and 
hiring decisions to schools. This will support responsible decentral- 
ization by ensuring that only qualified teachers are considered, 
while allowing schools to move ahead expeditiously in hiring candi- 
dates who fit their needs. 

• Focus on competitive early hiring of new teachers. Districts 
should establish direa pathways from teacher preparation pro- 
grams to the classroom through cooperative agreements with uni- 
versities. Th^ should also develop incentives to encourage veteran 
teachers interested in transferring or retiring to provide early noti- 
fication of their intentions so that vacancies can be posted and 
filled much earlier. 

• Eliminate barriers to teacher mobility. 

Teacher shortages are made all the worse because, in an age of mobility, 
qualified teachers fluently find themselves unable to transfer their license to 
their new state, and teachers who could be persuaded to move to districts or 
states with short^^ face the loss of seniority, salary credit, and vested pen- 
sions. Most of these roadblocks to mobility were long ago removed for coll^ 
faculty members; they should be removed for public school teachers as well. 
Districts need to 

• Insist that their states participate in the INTASC assessment 
system, which will allow reciprocal licensing agreements among 
states. 

• WoA. with states to create portable pension systems (similar to the 
TIAA-CREF system established for college faculty early in this centu- 
ry) and/or to ensure that teachers can remain vested in their original 
districts. 

• Develop policies for ensuring that incoming veterans leoeive full 
salary credit for their experience. 
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Recruiting the Best 

In his 1983 study. High School, Ernest 
Boyer of the Carnegie Foundation for the 
Advancement of Teaching observed: 

Wb cannot adequately prepare the com- 
ing generation if the least ab/e students 
enter the profession. Teaching must 
become a top priority and gifted students 
must be recruited. The process 
should b^n In high school. We recom- 
mend that every high school establish a 
’cadet’ teacher program ... to identify 
gifted students and make opportunities 
for them to present information to class- 
mates, tutor students needing special 
he^, and meet with outstanding school 
and college teachers. Fdr a young person 
to be told by a respected adult that he or 
she could be a great teacher may well 
have the profound Impact on the career 
choice of that student 

Taking its inspiration from this recom- 
mendation. the South Carolina Teacher 
Cadet Program was launched in 1986. 
Tod^ it involves more than 130 high 
schools and 19 partner colleges serving 
nearly 2.100 academicaiiy able high 
school juniors and seniors. The cadets 
enroll in a yearlong course on teaching 
in which they study learning, child devel- 
opment. education history, and peda- 
gogy. They engage in seminars, group 
projects, and discussions With educa- 
tors. They observe classrooms, teach 
practice lessons, and tutor other stu- 
dents. In 1993. about one-fourth of the 
cadets who were high school seniors in 
1988 were certified to teach in South 
Carolina, many of them in high-need rur- 
al areas and in critical shortage fields. 
They were much more diverse as a 
group and much more likely to report 
they plan to remain in teaching than oth- 







er beginning teachers. Cadets say their 
experience helped them "better prepare 
themselves for college and for teach- 
ing." Nearly 60% of current cadets claim 
that as a result of the program they are 
more likely to become a teacher. 

Another highly successful recruitment 
model is the North Carolina Teaching 
Fellows Program, which has thus far 
recruited 3,600 high-abiiity high school 
graduates to teaching, including signifi- 
cant numbers of young men and people 
of color. The students agree to teach for 
four years in the state’s public schools 
In exchange for a $20,000 four-year col- 
lege scholarship, which underwrites their 
preparation. Fourteen colleges and uni- 
versities in the state participate in pro- 
viding intensive year-round learning 
experiences that extend beyond regular 
teacher education courses. North 
Carolina principals report that the 
Fellows far exceed other new teachers in 
their performance, and the Fellows 
themselves give high marks to the 
preparation they received in instructional 
methods and teaching diverse students. 
Notes one Fellow. "The ample observa- 
tions and early field experience at my 
university gave me the opportunity to 
watch many different teachers and many 
different styles. This exposure really 
helped prepare me for the 'real woiid’ of 
a first-year teacher." Another observed 
that "the best thing the [program] did to 
prepare me was to make me aware that 
I would be teaching a diverse group of 
students. As a first-year teacher, I knew 
about at-risk students and different 
learning styles. I knew how to use coop- 
erative learning in my subject area." The 
collegial emphasis of the program led 
another to be grateful that her experi- 



ence “provided me a network of profes- 
sionals that I can confide in and strate- 
gize with." Today, Teaching Fellows are 
working in some of the most challenging 
settings in the state. 

The Golden Apple Scholars of Illinois 
was initiated by Chicago area teachers 
who had received Golden Apple Awards 
for their excellent teaching. They decided 
to recruit promising young people into 
the profession by selecting them during 
their junior year of high school then men- 
toring them through the rest of high 
school, their college years, and five 
years of actual teaching. For four con- 
secutive summers the students attend 
intensive six-week residential institutes, 
teaching in Chicago classrooms for 
three hours each day and attending 
classes designed for them dealing with 
leadingedge education Ideas. The 60 
Golden Apple Scholars each year are 
now supported with state and city fends 
and have their Stafford loans repaid if 
they stay in teaching. Half are from 
Chicago, and 68% are minority and/or 
low-income. The program has a 90% 
retention rate. Is now statewide, and 
involves 22 private and public campus- 
es. The first cohorts of new teachers 
are now in schools, many of them teach- 
ing and succeeding in challenging 
assignments in Chicago. 
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• Aggressively recruit fiigh-neeil teachers ami provide 
Incentives for teaching In shortage areas. 

If student learning is our major concern, wc can no longer permit bureau^ 
cratic convenience to push aside standards of quality. Teacher shortages are 
much more rare in states and districts with proactive teacher recruitment poli- 
cies than in those that have treated teaching in a laissez>faire manner. To assure 
an adequate supply of top-flight teachers, 

• States and the federal government should support scholarships 
tSnIrgH to several years of »<^ghing service fi>r*ablexandidates who 
prepare to teach, targeting a major share to those who make a com- 
mitment to shortage Belds and hard-to-staff locations. 

• States should woik with schools and colleges to expand the pools of 
teachers of color and firom diverse linguistic backgrounds through 
targeted recruitment prc^;rams and financial supports for prepara- 
tion. These efforts should include supports for programs that encour- 
age middle and high school students to consider a teaching career. 

• Districts should provide additional pay for teachers with licenses 
in two or more subject areas and consider stipends and other 
incentives for teachers with licenses in shortage areas determined 
by' an objective labor market analysis each year. 

« Develop high-quality pathways to teaching for a wide 
range of recruits. 

The Commission is deeply concerned about back-door and off-the-street 
hiring that puts unqualified persons in classrooms. At the same time, we 
applaud the growing number of teacher education institutions that have devel- 
oped alternative routes to teaching. It is critically important that the pool of per- 
sons interested in teaching be expanded and that different approaches to 
preparation be developed. Every college should create and support programs 
- that build high-quality pathways into teaching, particularly in high-need areas, 

for recent graduates, midcareer entrants, military and government retirees, and 
paraprofessionals already in the classroom. 

While schools seek qualified teachers, all over the United States young col- 
lege graduates complain that despite their expensive education they cannot find 
work. At the same time, displaced midcareer professionals and military and gov- 
ernment retirees often spend years seeking employment that uses their expertise. 
Access to teaching for these groups was historically limited by the fact that 
teacher education existed only in undergraduate programs in most states, and 
state approval processes restricted licensing only to those programs. Those who 
had already graduated from college had few options but to start college over 
again. Those who began in community colleges had few pathways to continue 
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Midcareer Recruitment Efforts: ARematives with Promise 



/ earned a degree from Purdue in 
Mechanicat Engineering, then went to 
work as a hydrologist I really eryoyed 
my work a /ot . . . But I always knew 
/ wanted to teach. 

— A MtDCAREER RECkUIT TO TEACHiNG 
AT Indiana Univers!TY 

rve had all the status I need In my 
naval career. I don*t have big deniands 
for money; I don't have a need for sta- 
tus By virtue of my experience, 

maybe I can do a little bit better job [for 
the education system]. 

— A GRADUATE OF GeORGE WASHINGTON 
. Universtty's midcareer program 

While public schools are often des- 
perate for trained math and science 
teachers, many industries and the mili- 
tary are downsizing and letting go of 
employees with years of experience in 
these fields. Making the match between 
these skills and needs, the California 
Mathematics and Science Teacher 
Corps Program at Callfomla State 
University, Dominguez Hills, was creat- 
ed with help from businesses that pro- 
vided stipends for retiring employees to 
prepare to teach. IBM, TRW, McDonnell- 
Cougias, and Hughes were among the 
hrst companies to participate. Among 
the initial recruits, most already had 
master's degrees and had worked as 
engineers. During their year in the pro- 
Sram, candidates observe, tutor, and 
etudent-teach in schools while taking 
courses in teaching methods, motiva- 
tion, learning, classroom management, 
3nd multicultural perspectives. This 
training, they affirm, is essential to 
their later success. 



The Crystal City Secondary Teacher 
Education Program at Qeorge 
Washington Univeislty has prepared 
retiring military personnel and other 
technically trained professionals for 
teaching since 1985. Recruits complet- 
ing this nine<nonth program come from 
all of the armed forces. Between 1986 
and 1993, the 200 graduates were 89% 
male with an average age of 44. Most 
entered with professional degrees, hav- 
ing been military officers or managers. 
These sophisticated consumers of edu- 
cation rate their training program highly, 
especially after th^ enter teaching and 
realize how much they use the course- 
work and student-teaching they experi- 
enced. Their school systems rate them 
highly as well. 

The Teacher As Decision Maker 
Program at Indiana University focuses 
on midcareer changers of all ages who 
come from careers including law, busi- 
ness, medicine, scientific research, 
nursing, engineering, and Journalism. 

The 14month program is tailored to suit 
each person's previous experience and 
professional goals. Students with recent 
degrees may need less academic work 
in their disciplines than those who 
received their degrees years ago. Those 
with a strong academic major and minor 
may work toward a license in two teach- 
ing fields. Fallows engage in peer men- 
toring, analyze their teaching on 
videotape each week, observe exem- 
plary teachers, and participate in an 
ongoing seminar during their 15 weeks 
of student teaching, which gradually 
increases to a full teaching load working 
closely with an expert mentor. 

Colorado State University's Proifect 
Promise recruits prospective teachers 
from fields as diverse as law, geology, 

What Matters 



chemistry, stock trading, and medicine. 
The terwnonth program emphasizes proh- 
lem solving cultural awareness, and stu- 
dent needs as well as sut^ect matter and 
peds^ogical preparation. Candidates 
cycle through four or five Intenslvety 
supervised teaching practicums in very 
different settings for up to nine weeks 
each. Th^ also engage in regular peer 
coaching. Evaluation is based on demon- 
strated performance, not credit hours or 
seat time. Faculty mentor graduates in 
their first and second year of teaching, 
bridging the infamous gap between prepa- 
ration and induction. Outcome data show 
that recruits feel exceptionally well pre- 
pared to teach, and th^ enter and stay 
in teaching at levels far exceeding the 
average for traditional teacher education 
students. More than 90% enter and 80% 
stay over a fiveyear period. It is no won- 
der that districts from across the country 
try to recruit Project Promise teachers. 

The nation's nearly 500,000 paraedu- 
cators represent another significant 
source of prospective teachers who are 
representative of and rooted in the conv 
munities in which they serve. The 
Navafo Nation Ford Teacher Education 
Program is a joint effort of the Navajo 
Nation and the Ford Foundation to 
recruit and prepare Navajo teachers 
through a consortium of six colleges and 
universities. Participants receive scholar- 
ships and stipends amounting to nearly 
$12,000 to complete their college 
degrees and education training with aca- 
demic advisement and support. Most of 
the more than 200 participants in the 
program are Navajo-speaking teacher 
aides, and the program has produced 
38 new Navajo teachers so far.: 
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their education in a teaching program. However, more than 200 accredited uni- 
versities have created successful models that provide high-quality alternative 
routes into teaching at the postbaccalaureate level as well as articulated pathways 
for paraprofossionals moving into teacher education from community colleges. 
These deserve emulation and support. 

These kinds of programs have been successful because of the investments in 
scholarships, loans, and other program supports made by some states and foun- 
dations. Evidence suggests that such investments ultimately pay handsome div- 
idends for the schools that hire these recruits. Yet these programs flourish in 
some communities, while other communities with equally great needs have few 
avenues for interested candidates to become well prepared for teaching. A well- 
planned set of incentives that provide financial aid for candidates along with 
supports for more high-quality programs could make an enormous difference in 
our capacity to teach all students in all subjects in all communities well. 



IV. Encourage and reward knowledge and skills. 

WE RECOMMEND: that districts, states, unions, and profession- 
al associations cooperate to make teaching a true profession 
with a career continuum that places teaching at the top and 
rewards teachers for their knowledge and skills. 



For generations, teachers have wanted to be considered professionals. Now 
the confluence of two developments puts that goal within reach. The first is the 
evolution of a coherent set of high-quality teaching standards; the second, the 
courageous work of a number of states and local school districts to embody 
these standards in new systems of teacher evaluation, compensation, and pro- 
fessional development that provide the scaffolding for a true profession — one 
that is grounded in an unyielding commitment to students, a body of shared 
knowledge, and willingness to set, enforce, and transmit standards of practice. 
Creating a profession requires three kinds of actions: 

” Develop a career continuum for teaching linked to 
asseasments and compensation systems that reward 
knowledge and skill. 

Existing career tracks and compensation systems in teaching create a career 
pathway that places classroom teaching at the bottom, provides teachere with 
litde influence in making key education decisions, and requires teachers to leave 
the classroom if they want greater responsibility or substantially higher pay. The 
message is clean Those who work with children have the lowest status; those 
who do not, the highest. 

We need a different career continuum, one that places teaching at the top 
and creates a career progression that supports teachers as they become increas- 
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ingly expert. Like the path from assistant professor ro associate and full profes- 
sor on campuses — or junior associate to partner in law firms — the new pathway 
should recognize skill and accomplishment, anticipate that professionals will 
continue to do what they are trained to do while taking on other roles that allow 
them to share their knowlec^, and promote continued skills development 
related to clear standards. 

Without abandoning the important objectives of the current salary sched** 
ule— equitable treatment, incentives for further education, and objective means 
for determining pay — ^we believe compensation systems should provide salary 
incentives for demonsuated knowledge, skill, and expertise that move the mis- 
sion of the school forward and reward excellent teachers for continuing to teach. 
HighTperformance businesses have increasingly found that knowledge- and 
skill-based pay can support efforts to reorganize work in ways that involve 
employees in greater decision making and continual learning."^ Rewarding 
teachers for deep knowledge of subjects, additional knowledge in meeting spe- 
cial kinds of student and school needs, and high levels of performance measured 
against professional teaching standards should encourage teachers to continue 
to learn needed skills and enhance the expertise available within schools. 

We Stan with the presumption that teachers will be hired only after com- 
pleting a hgh-quality preparation program and passing tests of subjea matter 
knowledge and teaching knowlec^ to receive an initial license. We then rec- 
ommend that compensation schedules build in additional pay for at least three 
^ypes of demonstrated knowledge and skill: 

1. Successful completion of performance assessments for a foil con- 
tinuing license as demonstrated by passing INTASC examinations of 
teaching skill in the first years of teaching. 

2. Licensing in more than one subject area. 

3. ^Advanced cecdfication as demonstrated by successful completion of 
assessments offoied by the National Board for Professional Teaching 
Standar^. 

The first and last areas define a career pathway that some districts have 
already b^n to develop — one that ties evaluations to pay increments at sever- 
al junctures as teachers move from their initial license^ through a period as a w- 
teacher under the supervision of a mentor, to designation as professional 
^acher after successfully passing an assessment of teaching skills. Tenure is a 
'laajor step tied to a serious decision made after rigorous evaluation of perfor- 
mance in the first several years of teaching, incorporating administrator and 
P®cr review by expert colleagues. Advanced certification from the National Board 
fet Professional Teaching Standards may qualify teachers for another salary step 
^d/or for qualification to serve as a lead teacher — attained by further evalua- 
and.authorizing stipends for a wide range of pro- 



f*ons of skills and competence 
fcssional responsibilities. 
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Increased pay for teachers holding addidonai licenses would acknowledgie 
the value of being able to teach expertly in two or more subject areas and to pro* 
vide needed services, such as special educadon or counseling expertise, within a 
teaching team or school. Teachers in many European countnes gain multiple 
areas of expertise as part of their basic teacher preparadon. In the United States, 
this kind of strategic pay would address two current major problems: (1) the 
high Icvek of out-of'field teaching that occur in most schools; and (2) the 
underpreparadon of most teachers to work efiecdvely with students with special 
needs. Rewardii^ teachers for their willingness to gain knowledge to meet these 
needs is likely to improve learning for many students substantially while deep- 
ening the expertise of the teaching force overall. 

The public desire to link teacher compensadon to evidence that teachers are 
effective in engendenng student learning is one that has been problematic in the 
past. This is pardy because crude measures like average student test scores do not 
take into account the different bacl^rounds and pnor performances of students, 
the faa that students are not randomly distributed across schools and classrooms, 
the shortcomings in the kinds of learning measured by current standardized tests, 
and the difficulty in sorting out which influences among many — the home, the 
community, the student him- or herself, and multiple teachers — are at play."^ 
Attempts to link student test scores to rewards for teachers and schools have led 
to counterproductive incentives for keeping out or pushing out low-achieving 
students, retaining them in a grade so their scores look higher, or assigning them 
to special education where their scores don’t count, rather chan teaching them 
more effectively."^ 

The Commissions proposals connea teacher compensation to student 
learning and effective practice in a more careful way chan has previously been 
possible. The new assessments of the National Board and INTASC ate based on 
evidence of effective practice, and they evaluate how specific teaching practices 
contribute to the learning of particular students over time. The evidence in 
these assessments allows experts to analyze how teachers support student learn- 
ing through their curriculum decisions, insmiction, and assessment; and to 
track how selected students actually progress in their learning. Only teachers 
who exhibit high-quality teaching and whose students show evidence of learn- 
ing can pass these assessments.*" 

One other feature of a new compensation system is key. The central impor- 
tance of teaching to the mission of schools should be acknowledged by a system 
in which the highest paid professional in a school system is an experienced 
National Board-Certified teacher, who should be able to earn as much by teach> 
ing as by becoming an administrator. In addition, as in other professions, the 
distinctions between teaching and administrative roles should be much less vis- 
ible than they are today, allowing many ways for individuals to use their talents 
and expertise for the enhanced performance of the team without abandoning 
the core work of the profession. 

In a new career continuum, teachers (and administrators) should have 
options for multiple professional roles while remaining in teaching."*^ School 
districts should create more fluid and varied roles for educators throughout their 
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New Teachii^ Careeis in Cincinnati and Rochester 



t!ie C8reer«lrvTeachlng programs In 
Rochester, New >brk, and Cincinnati, 
Ohio, aim to provide Incentives to 
>iiBttiact and retain quality teachers In the 
' profession. Improve teachers' profes- 
iiiomd growth opportunities and give 
teachers broader roles and responsibili- 
ties that will improve student achieve- 
ment and provide better schools. The 
career steps-^ntem, resident, career 
teacher, and lead teacher-^rovide sup- 
ports for learning, evaluation based on 
professional standards, and salary 
inoentives. Teachers advance In their 
fiareer as th^ gain and demonstrate 
growing expertise. 

in both cities, new teachers begin as 
interns. In Cincinnati, a growir^ number 
of beginners have already practiced under 
supervision in professional development 
schools as part of the^UnlversIty of 
Cincinnati’s fiveyear teacher education 
Program. New teachers receive dose 
otontorlng from an expert consultif^ 
feacher, who also evaluates them for con- 
^feuation and advancement to the resK 
level. A less than satisfactory 
noting leads either to a second year of 
^^sistance or to termination. A satlsfocto- 
^ evaluation Is needed to move up on 
the salary schedule. Since the program 
t^^gan. overall attrition of beginnlr^ teaciv 
ers has decreased and beginners 

mu^ rnore competent sooner. In 
Rochester, for exronple, retention of 
*^nnlr\g interns Is 90%, as compared 
only 60% before the pro^am was 
PtA in place. In both dtles, a greater num- 
^ of probationary teachers than before 
9^ asked to leave If they have not met 
^ stffiidards— roughly 8% In Rochester, 
^ foundations for professtonal account- 
ability are laid early in the career. 

Over the next three to four years, 
^ident teachers develop their teaching 



skills emd become active in professional 
decision making. In Cindnnatl,> a format 
evaluation by the prindpal Is required at 
the third and fifth years when the 
teacher applies for career status and 
tenure. Salary steps for experience at 
these Junctures— and at years 17 and 
22— are contingent on evaluation. 
Advancement to career teacher status 
carries an additional $1,000 salary 
Increment Altogether, there are at least 
six points at which salary advancement 
is linked to performance, in Rochester, 
annual salary advancement Is linked to 
satisfactory performance. Teachers who 
do not meet professional standards do 
not receive salary Increases and are 
candidates for an Intervention process. 

Those who wish to can apply for lead 
teacher status after seven or more 
years. Lead teachers are not only excel- 
lent teachers, they also know how to 
mentor adults and facilitate school 
change. They serve as consulting teach- 
ers for beginners and veteran teachers 
who are having difficulty, curriculum 
developers, clinical faculty In the dis- 
tricts' teacher education partnerships 
with local schools of education, and 
leaders for school-based Initiatives 
while continuing their own teaching. 

To become a lead teacher in 
Rochester, candidates must provide 
confidential recommendations from five 
colleagues, including teachers and prin- 
cipals. Specific positions as meptors, 
curriculum designers, and project facili- 
tators come with stipends ranging from 
5 to 15% of total salaries — a range of 
about $3,000 to $9,000. About 32 of 
Rochester's teachers are currently lead 
teachers. 

In Cincinnati, salary increments for 
lead teachers range from $4,500 to 
$5,000. About 300 of Cincinnati's 



3,000 teachers have pas^ the rigor 
ous evaluation process to attain lead 
teacher statue-^four to six classroom 
observations by expert teachers. Inter- 
views of colleagues about the applicant, 
and an extensive application that 
reveals the candidate's philosophy and 
experience. Obtaining National Board 
Certification Is another means of 
becoming credentialed as a lead 
teacher. Both cities already have more 
than their share of BoardCertified 
teachers due to the strong support for 
participation provided by the teacher 
associations and local boards. 

The chance to contribute gives lead 
teachers a new lease on their own pro- 
fessional lives while their work improves 
teaching quality throughout the district. 
The result is a career in teaching that 
recruits and retains talented teachers 
while increasing professionwide knowl- 
edge and skill. As Cincinnati lead 
teacher Helen Buswinka notes: 

Participating [as a fead teacher in a 
professionai cfevetopment schooi] has 
given me an occasion to think grandty 
about what it means to “educate a 
feacher. “ in the process, my own vision 
of teaching has been nourished. As a 
member of both^ worlds, t am abie to 
participate in the shaping of the next 
generation of teachers, to be part of the 
evoiution of my profession. 
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careers so that knowledge and talent can be more widely shared. They should 
structure time and responsibility so that teachers can be involved in peer coach- 
ing and mentoring, curriculum and assessment development, teacher educa- 
tion, and school leadership. In schools of the future, the roles of teacher, 
consultant, supervisor, principal, curriculum developer, researcher, mentor, and 
professor should not be mutually exclusive. Instead they should be fiequendy 
hyphenated to allow many kinds of learning and leadership that advance better 
teaching and schooling. 

• Remove Incompetent teachers. 

A career continuum based on standards of professional practice must also 
address the need to make judgments about the competence of teachers and to 
counsel individuals out of the profession when they do not, after receiving assis- 
tance, meet professional standards. In some school districts, new career path- 
ways incorporate peer review and assistance from lead teachers who provide 
intensive support for beginning teachers and for veterans who arc having diffi- 
culty. Those who do not improve are counseled out of teaching. These sys- 
tems — collaborations between unions and school boards — have proven more 
effective than traditional evaluation systems at both improving and dismissing 
teachers, demonstrating that teachers can be professionally accountable. 

Systems that incorporate peer assistance and review have several advantages 
over traditional systems of teacher evaluation. Typically, school principals are 
asked to evaluate and support all the teachers in their building, despite the other 
pressing demands of the principalship, the large numbers of teachers in many 
schools, and the vast range of subjea areas and grade levels. With inadequate 
time and expertise to assess teaching in-depth, judgments of teacher compe- 
tence must typically be made in a single quick visit to the classroom with a sim- 
ple checklist in hand. This approach provides litde opportunity for specific 
feedback that is helpful in the context of a panicular classroom and teaching 
area. Most teachers find it unhelpfU to them in improving their praedee.'*^ 
Where problems are found, few principals have the time and expertise to pro- 
vide the intensive assistance needed to help teachers improve or to complete the 
extensive documentation needed to try to have them removed. 

Peer assistance and review programs apply greater time and expertise to the 
processes of support and evaluation as expert consulting teachers who have 
released time for this purpose help their colleagues. Where teaching problems are 
found, they can be worked on in depth over time. Where improvement does not 
occur, teacher associations do not block dismissal when they have been involved 
in designing and implementing an approach that provides due process protec- 
tions throughout. 

In a comprehensive system of professional accountabUity, safeguards against 
incompetence should occur at several junctures: 

® When prospective teachers pass demanding assessments before they 
receive an initial provisional license; 
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Pnmiotiiig Improvement and Removing Incompetent Teachers 
through Peer Assistance and Review 



I tNnk [there was] a generation of people 
who didn't have anyone there help 
them when they walked in the door , . . . 
Ihay went into their room and shut the 
door. And every year some kids would 
com through, and however they 
paught], that was what was done. , . , 

Ihe bottom line is children come first 
We are here for the children. We're pro- 
fessional ec^acators and here to teach 
children. That Is a driving factor of the 
Peer Assistance and Evaluation Program. 

— Carolyn Neiwn, Peer Review Panel, 

DIRECTOR OF HUAAAN RESOURCES, 
CiNaNNAV PUBUC SCHOOLS 

Although many claim it is Impossible 
to truly evaluate teachers or get rid of 
those who are incompetent, a growing 
number of districts are transforming 
oid, nonfunctional systems of teacher 
evaluation into peer review systems 
that Improve teaching performance and 
counsel out those who should not be In 
fhe profession. Peer review and assis- 
tance programs initiated by AFT and 
NEA locals in Toledo, Cincinnati, and 
Columbus, Ohio; Rochester, New Ybrk; 
and Seattle, Washington, have been 
successful in helping beginners learn to 
teach and in helping veterans who are 
having difficulty to Improve their teach- 

or leave the classroom without 
union grievances or delays. 

^ech program was established 
through collective bargaining and is gov- 
erned by a panel of 7 to 10 teachers and 
3dhiinlstrators. The governing panel 
selects consulting teachers through a rig- 
^Cus evaluation process that examines 
teaching skills and mentoring abilities. 
^ panel also approves assignments of 
tenured teachers to interverrtion status 



(through selTreferral or referral made by 
principals) and oversees appraisals of 
Intern and Intervention teachers. 

In each case, standards for gaining 
tenure and remaining in teachir^ have 
been significantly raised by the Peer 
Assistance Program. Part of their suc- 
cess is the development of more useful 
measures to replace what Rochester's 
Tom Gillett calls "diive-by observation- 
based checklists." In Rochester, all 
teachers must participate in a review 
every third year, choosing colleagues or 
administrators to examine data on their 
performance, including information about 
student learning as well as practice. 

Another success f^or Is the inten- 
sive assistance provided by consulting 
teachers who are freed up to focus on 
this job. This ensures that adequate 
help and documentation will occur over 
the course of the year. A third reason Is 
the expertise of the consulting teacher, 
who is selected for teaching excellence 
and who generally Is matched by sub- 
ject area and grade level with the 
teacher being helped. This increases 
the value of the advice offered and the 
credibility of the judgment rendered. 

In each city, more teachers have been 
given help and have made major 
improvements In their teaching and more 
teachers have been dismissed than ever 
had occurred under the old systems of 
administratiye review. In Toledo and 
Cincinnati, roughly one-third of the teach- 
ers referred to intervention each year 
have left teaching by the end of the year 
through resignation, retirement or disr 
missal. In Columbus, about 144 teach- 
ers (approximately 2% of the teaching 
force) were assigned to intervention over 
an eight-year period. Of those, about 



20% retired or resigned. The others have 
Improved substantially: During the first 
five years in Cincinnati, 61% of teacher 
dismissals for performance reasons 
resulted from peer review, as compared 
with 39% from evaluation by administra- 
tors. Five percent of beginning teachers 
under peer review were dismissed, as 
compared with 1.6% of those evaluated 
by principals. Of 60 Rochester teachers 
assigned to the Intervention Program 
since 1988, about 10% determined 
through their work with lead teacher men- 
tors that they should leave the profes- 
sion. Rochester teachers may voluntarily 
request the assistance of a lead teacher 
mentor through the Professional Support 
Program, which has served about 100 
teachers each year since 1991. 

When teachers take on the task of 
professional accountability, it not only 
improves instruction but it profoundly 
changes the roles of teachers' unions. 

"We can't legitimately protect teach- 
ers who are not performing," says 
Denise Hewitt, director of Cincinnati's 
Peer Review Panel. At the same time, 
the improvements in teaching can 
sometimes be striking. According to 
Cincinnati consulting teacher Jim Byeiiy: 
"We had a teacher who was in Interven- 
tion ten years ago, who . . . had consid- 
erable skills and experience but she 
had gotten lazy. . . . She needed to 
start planning the lessons and stick to 
them and do the hand&on stuff that 
was needed. . . . Her final appraisal 
was strong, better than average. I think 
she felt empowered by the outcome. 
She went on to be a lead teacher.” 
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® When peer evaluation and review are used during the first years of 
teaching to support learning and counsel inadequate teachers out of 
the profession prior to tenure; 

• When a continuing professional license is granted only after the pas- 
sage of performance assessments; 

• When districts refuse to hire unlicensed teachers or to allow teaching 
out of license; and 

• When provisions are n^tiated in staff agreements for ongoing profes- 
sional peer review and intervendon leading to dismissal where necessary. 

The problem of teacher incompetence represents a tiny ftacdon of the over- 
all teaching force, but in each case where it is left unaddressed, it undermines 
public confidence and harms hundredTof students. A growing number of dis- 
tricts have demonstrated, with the support of teacher associadons, that it is pos- 
sible to remove incompetent teachers and that with systematic supports and 
intervendons in place, the problem grows smaller with each passing year. With 
these kinds of sa%imrds, parents can be assured that their children will be 
taught only by qualified, competent teachers who arc condnually refining and 
enhancing their skills. 

Set goals and enact incentives for National Board 
Certification In every state and district. Aim to certify 
lOSpOOO teachers In this decadSp one for every school In 
the United States. 

The great promise of the Nadonal Board is that it clearly delineates standaixls 
for accomplished teaching and creates the prospea for a career continuum from 
entry to expert piacdce. Having just b^un its work, however, the Nadonal 
Board has certified only about 400 teachers thus for. Professional cerdficadon in 
teaching must be helped to grow as it has in medicine, where Board Cerdficadon 
b^an on a dny sc^e in 1916 but has since created the most powerful lever since 
the founding of the teaching hospital for advancing knowlec^ in medical edu- 
cadon and pracdce. 

In the next ten years, Nadonal Board standards must influence every school 
and school of educadon and become a part of the professional development 
plan for virtually all teachers. If by the year 2006 we can point, to a Board- 
Certified teacher in every school, we will jiave created a situadon in which every 
teacher in the United States has access to a teacher leader who embodies and can 
promote accomplished praaice. 

Such a phenomenal increase in the numbers of Board-Certified teachers 
will not be wished into being. We will achieve it only if the National Board 
works with individual states and districts to lay out discrete, quantifiable goals. 
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year by year, ascertaining how many teachers — by state and distria— can be 
penuaded to complete the challenging assessments involved in securing Board 
Ccftification, teachings highest accolade. Part of meeting this challenge is 
making profissional, standards and assessments a pan of every step along the 
career pathway for teachers. 



V. Create schools that are genuine leamli^ organizations. 

WE RECOMMEND; that schools be restructured to become gen- 
uine learning organizations for both students and teachers — 
organttadons that respect learning, honor teaching, and teach 
for understanding 



Many analysts have noted that there is very little relationship between the 
organization of the typical American school and the demands of serious teaching 
and learning. Nothing more clearly reveals this problem than how we allocate 
schools’ major resources of time, money, and people. Our schools are cumber- 
some bureaucratic inheritances from the 19th century, not the kinds of learning 
organizations required for the 21st. Far too many people sit in ofRces at the side- 
lines of the core work, managing routines rather than promoting innovation 
aimed at improved quality. A bureaucratic school spends substantial resources on 
controlling its staff, a thoughtfol school invests in knowledge and supports that 
liberate staff members to do their jobs well. A traditional school administers rules 
and procedures; a learning organization develops shared goals and talents. Our 
inherited school anticipates the worst from students and teachers; the school of 
the future expects and enables the best. As David Kearns, former chief executive 
officer of Xerox Corporation, explains: 

^-ockstep, myopic management is still the norm in American education 
today, just as it was in American business. . . . Our entire way of think- 
ing needs to be replaced. Today’s high-tech firm is lean: It has stripped 
away middle management. It is decentralized, relying on the know-how 
^d professionalism of workers close to the problem. It is innovative in 
the deployment of personnel, no longer relying on limiting job classifi- 
cations. It spends heavily on employee education and training. It invests 
heavily in research.'** 

Just as businesses have had to restructure to obtain significantly better 
^idts, changing school performance will require reallocating funds, restructur- 
staffing patterns, and redesigning teaching and the use of time. These steps 
^ needed not only to be able to afford more time for teacher learning and col- 
ouration, but also to be able to create settings within which teachers can use 
^cir expertise more effectively and work much more productively with students 
toward more challenging learning goals. 
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Our schools need to be redesigned so that they honor teaching, respect 
learning, and teach for understanding. To be able to direct their energies around 
a common purpose, schools need to adopt shared standards for student learning 
that become the basis for common efforts of teachers, parents, and the commu- 
nity. Then, schools must structure their work so that teachers can work more 
intensively with students and with each other and can have greater influence 
over the design of the learning experiences their students encounter. Schools 
must be freed of the t^oannies of time and tradition to enable more powerful 
student and teacher learning. To that end, we recommend that they 

* Restructure time and staffing so that teachers have regular time to 
work with one another and shared responsibility for groups of stu- 
dents over time. 

® Rethink schedules so that students and teachers have more extended 
time together over the course of the day, week, and years. 

* Reduce barriers to the involvement of patents so that families and 
schools can work together toward shared goals. 

Learning in America is a prisoner of time, according to the 1994 report of 
the National Commission on Education Time and Learning."® Shore, frag- 
mented time periods and rigid expectations for the use of time reduce the 
amount of learning that can occur for many students. Lack of coordinated time 
and shared responsibility among teachers reduces accountability for the overall 
learning experience. We need to create structures that help students undertake 
more in-depth learning clearly aimed at the new standards th^ need to reach 
and that help teachers to be more successful at supporting student learning. 
Keeping teachers, or teams of teachers, together with the same groups of stu- 
dents over several years is one possibility; longer class periods for students and 
teachers together within the school day are another. These and other possibili- 
ties need to be seriously considered as we work to release schools, students, and 
teachers from the constraints that impede teaching and learning. 

We also need to create time during the school day and year for teacher 
^ learning, breaking down the isolation of egg-crate classroom structures and the 

inefficiencies of fragmented teaching schedules. Restructured schools are find- 
ing time by devoting more of their staff energy direedy to classroom teaching, 
rather than to administration, pullout programs, or management of special ser- 
vices. By rethinking time and staffing assignments, th^ can reduce student 
loads while giving teachers regular periods each week to work with and learn 
from each other. In addition, a longer school year for teachers and administra- 
tors opens the possibilities for additional time devoted entirely to professional 
development. Our goal should be at least ten hours per week for collegial work 
and learning within the school and at least ten days per year of additional pro- 
fossional development time, supported by reallocations of staff and the 
redesign of responsibilities. 
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Within this time and the purviews of restructured roles, teachers need 
opportunities to work in partnership with parents and community members to 
coordinate their .work on behalf of inore effective learning and teaching. In 
schools like Zavab Elementary School in Austin, Texas, major changes in prac- 
tice and better outcomes for children have proved possible as parents have been 
involved in school renewal and problem solving, and as the school has 



Community Engs^ement and Teacher Development at Zavala Elementary School 



Rvb years ago, Zavala Oementary 
. School's 486 students — most from two 
housing projects near the school--were 
Mg badly. Only 34% of Its thirdgraders 
passed the reading, writing, >and math 
sections of the Texas Assessment of 
Academic SMiis (TAAS), placing it 63rd 
snior^ Austin's 64 elementary schools. 
Student attendance was poor, annual 
stafftumover was 50 percent, and PTA 
nieetings were sparsely attended. 

Then Alejandro Mindiz-Metton 
l^scame Zavala's principal and began 
cultivating relationships with parents 
snd community leaders, including Austin 
*nterfaith, a coalition of religious organi- 
zations. At community meetings, par- 
ents asked teachers to work more • 
closely with them to raise their chil- 
dren's academic achievement. Mlndiz- 
Melton and the teachers organized 
Saturday Community Walks to students' 
homes, not to address discipline prob- 
lems as in the past, but to listen to par- 
ents' ideas and suggestions about how 
to improve the school. ‘ 

These walks changed the tenor of farrv 
^^l^^ehool relationships and created a 
®to«\g partnership for change. Parents 
to volunteer throughout the school, 
many of them also attend English 
Teachers worked together to 
^®^^^8anize their teaching, studying recent 
on how children learn, coordinat- 
^ instruction across grade levels, intro- 



ducing new languid arts and mathemat- 
ics currlculums, and grouping children in 
new ways so that they would team from 
each other. 

Today, as a Texas Alliance school, 
Zavala's scores on the TAAS are well 
^xjve the district average in reading, writ- 
ing, and math, and teacher attrition has 
all but stopped. Student attendance 
soared to 97.9% in 1994-95— the high- 
est In the city. As Zavala teachers 
became active partners with parents and 
with each other, th^ learrted in many 
new wsys. Claudia Santamaria, a bilin- 
gual fburthgrade teacher, tells the story 
this way: 

When f came to Zavala six years ago, 
we were all Just doing our own thing. 
Isolating ourselves In our own rooms. 
But we t^led to see that our children 
were really falling the TAAS test, which 
Is a major state standard for our chil- 
dren, Wb thought, ‘Wbll, we're In a poor 
community, our children are often sick, 
and attendance Is bad, * We kept com- 
ing up with reasons why the kids Just 
weren't learning. 

What changed for me professionally 
wasn't so much through workshops, 
because workshops had always been 
there, and we had always been going to 
them. When we became an Alliance 
school, our whole frame of thinking 
changed— we began to think of the 



school as a family. What Austin Interfaith 
did was to bring us together In conversa- 
tion with each other. We were able to see 
that we had a tot of strengths that we 
had faffed to recognize, and that we had 
a lot to team from one another. Before, I 
had goals for my children In fourth grade, 
and the first-grade teacher had hers and 
the kindergarten teacher had hers, but 
we really hadn't puffed our resources 
together to see where we wanted the 
school to go— we were ail puNing In differ- 
ent directions. 

We were workir}g realty hard, but now 
we work smarter because we've pulled 
our resources together. Wb sat together 
and asked ourselves, ‘What's working, 
what's not?‘ In the past, I couldn't have 
told you what my neighbor was doing— I 
didn't know. Now we have a schoolwide 
focus. When we work on TAAS writing, all 
of us are writing on the same prompts, 
and the children know— they can go 
home and talk to their little brothers and 
sisters. Now, as teachers, we know what 
we're doing, and we know where we're 
headed. Wb're holding ourselves 
accountable. 

Sources: Richard J. Mumane and Frank M. Levy> 
Teaching the New Basic Skills: Principles for Ectucation 
Children to TtvNe In a Changng Economy {How Ybde 
Free Press. 1996); Dennis Shirley, ueorataries of 
Democracy: Community OrganUing for School Reform 
(Austin. Texas: Univereity of Texas Press, torthcorelng); 
U.S. Department of Education. *Zavala School In 
Texaa TUmed Failure Into Success.* Coats 2000: 
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strengthened professional development tied to standards for student learning. 
Other partnerships, like Illinois's' Project Success, have placed sdiools at the 
hub of family and commuruty services, creating supports for family engage* 
ment and child welfere that spill over into improved learning. 

These kinds of approaches can be viable on a broader scale only if sys- 
temwide efferts are made to free up resources from the many crevices of 
bureaucracies where they are now lodged so that they can be applied to the 
frontline needs of children and teachers. The Commission recommends that 
states and school districts carefully examine the ways they have organized ser- 
vices and allocated resources to create more effective models of service deliv- 
ery and more efficient uses of limited funds. We urge that systems take three 
important steps: 



Project Success 

It was standing room only the night a 
Decatur, Illinois, elementary school 
started its class on ‘computers for par- 
ents. '‘We had to scramble to find 
places for the more than 40 parents 
who showed up," says Linda Rowden, 
coordinator of Project Success in 
Decatur. 

'This was a welcome problem. Like 
many schools enrolling many poor chil- 
dren, those in Decatur's Project 
Success struggled to find ways of dravv^ 
ing alienated parents into the schools. 
"We had to break down bad feelings," 
Rowden recalls, created by what 
seemed like nothing but negative con- 
tacts with schools. 

Decatur is one of the original six 
pilot communities of Illinois's Project 
Success, launched in 1991 to build ser- 
vice networks around families so that 
all children are ready for school and 
have continued support. Now operating 
in 130 communities and almost 400 
elementary schools statewide, the pro- 
gram offers many nonthreatening ways 
for parents to be drawn into schools. 



In Decatur, each school set up a par- 
ents’ lounge and plans social get- 
togethers at least monthly. There are 
parenting classes, literacy and GED 
classes, and courses like the computer 
class that parents and children attend 
together. The project makes sure chil- 
dren have the immunizations and sup- 
plies they need to enter school. This 
simple action starts the school experi- 
ence on a good foot "Parents think of 
this as a nice thing to do," says 
Rowden of the school supplies initiative, 
"and that opens up rapport between 
teachers and parents. 

Weekly sessions for parents of very 
young children "build on the skills th^ 
already have," says Rowden, “and cre- 
ate a support group for the parents. . . . 
They share a lot with each other." 
Collaboration corttlnues over the surrt- 
mer months with the school and Parks 
Department working together on activi- 
ties for children and teachers opening 
up school libraries several times a week 
to keep in touch with children. 

This unique state<x>mmunity partner- 



ship does not create new programs. 
Rather, it enables communities to use 
services more effectively. About a 
dozen state agencies are represented 
on the Project Success State Steering 
Committee, coordinated out of the gov- 
ernor's office. Local governing boards 
made up of schools, community agen- 
cies, parents, and businesses identify 
problems and plan Initiatives to solve 
them. At both the state and local levels 
agencies share staff and resources, 
grant waivers, and cross program lines 
to serve critical needs of children and 
families. 

With schools as the hub, teachers 
can access community services to 
improve child and family well-beirtg In 
areas ranging from health, safety, and 
housing to education and after-school 
care. Well-supported families help chil- 
dren come to school happy, healthy, 
and ready to learn, secure in the knowl- 
edge that their families and school are 
working together to help them grow. 
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9 natton U^rarclilM md reallocate rMOurcM to send 
oKae dollare to tiie front llnee of sdioole: Invest more 
in teediere and technology and lees In nonteaching per^ 
soRnsl. 



Across the United States, the ratio of school staff to enrolled students is 1 :9, 
accoiding to data from the National Center for Education Statistics.'^ 
However, actual class sizes aver^ about 24, reaching 35 or more in cities like 
New York and Los Angeles. Teaching loads for high school teachers generally 
exceed 100 students per day and reach nearly 200 per day in some cities. This 
is because more than half of all school system staff are not classroom teachers, 
including large numbers of specialists, supervisors, and teachers who work in 
pullout settings as well as nonteaching personnel. Although administrators are 
actually the smallest numbers of such stafrT, U.S. schools have more layers of 
hierarchy than those in most other countries, once state agencies, regional 
units, school districts, and schools arc added together. Within these agencies, 
administrative support staff who manage reporting requirements have 
increased along with the proliferation of regulations over the last two decades. 
Within schools themselves, the number of nonteaching staff such as instruc' 
Qonal and mental health specialists, aides, and security personnel has climbed, 
as has the number of teachers who work in spedal pullout programs for special 
education, compensatory education, and English as a Second Language 
instmetion. 

These staffing patterns are a vestige of the Tajdor model of industrial man- 
agement from the 1920s, in which jobs are broken up and highly specialized, 
^d some staff arc supposed to think, plan, and coordinate work while others 
Me supposed to do it. Yet many school^have proved that it is possible to 
^restructure adult use of time so that more teachers and administrators actually 
with students on a daily basis in the edassroom, thus reducing class sizes 
while creating more time for teacher collaboration. They do this by creating 
teams of teachers who share students, engaging almost all adults in these teach- 
“tg teams where they can share expertise direedy with one another, and reduc- 
*ng pullouts and nonteaching jobs. Within these work groups, planning for 
students can be more effectively managed and blocks of time can be more pro- 
<*uctivdy used. The school’s resources are pushed into the core classroom struc- 
^ where they can be used in the context of extended relationships with 
*^cnts rather than sitting around the periphery of the school to be applied in 
^tief encounters with students or in coordinative rather than teaching roles. 



how a typical elementary school of 600 students can reorganize its staff 
that average rla« sizes can be reduced from 25 students to 16 or 17 stu- 
while teachers* planning time is increased from less than 4 hours a week 
M least 10 hours. This is accomplished by reducing the number of non- 
^^aching staff and by infusing pullout teachers into teaching teams. While 



fn the examples here we describe how both elementary and secondary 
*^ools have redesigned staffing to greatly enhance teaching and teacher col- 
^^^tation and produce ereater success for students. On the next pa^ we 
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keeping key administrative supports in place — including a principal » secre* 
tary, bookkeeper, and social worker — this increases the total number of full- 
time equivalent classroom teachers fronr 24 to 43 (from less than 50% of all 
staff to more than 80%). 

In the redesigned school, each team of seven teachers serves 100 students 
and includes teachers with expertise in the arts, counseling, and the teaching of 
special-needs students. The teams can draw upon this expertise in curriculum 
planning, and they can organize their time and efforts to take advantage of dif- 
ferent talents in various ways for difreient activities. The three primary grades 
teams share a media/computer specialist and a lead teacher, who has half of her 
time released from teaching to facilitate planning and cover classes while other 
teachers visit and observe one another. The same supports are available to the 
three upper-grades teams. The result is more personalized education for stu- 
dents, more collegial learning opportunities for teachers, and a system more 
capable of taking responsibility for student learning. 

We need to rethink school staffing so that all personnel are involved in 
thinking as well as doing. And we need to revamp spending to invest in the 
front lines of schools, not the back offices. If most staff in U.S. schools were 
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Restructuring Schools to Support Student and Teacher Learning 



ficmss the country, schools are reorga- 
nizlf^ their vtotk to provide more time 
(br student learning, more personalized 
relatlonsNps between teachers and stu- 
dents, and greater opportunity for teach- 
ers to work and plan together In teams. 
Roviding teachers with the time they 
need to wor1< with colleagues and keep 
(9 with advances In their profession 
depends largely on schools' willingness 
to rethink staffing patterns. A study of 
the allocation of teachers In the Boston 
public schools found that even with a 
pupiHeacher ratio of only 13:1, regular 
class sizes averaged 23 and went as 
high as 33, because of the assignment 
of many staff to pullout and specialist 
positions. 

combining all of the students into 
rnguiar classroom groupings rather than 
using pullouts for Title I and special edu- 
cation, class sizes could drop to about 
14 in elementary schools. By rethinking 
schedules, teachers also can have more 
lime for joint planning. Boston schools 
Lyons and O'Heam elementary 
schools have recently done just that, 
sometimes teaming regular and spedal- 
®^*ucation teachers to work together. At 
^ey River Dementary In South 
^^ina, teachers have 80 minutes a day 
^ planning with their grade-level teams, 
snd class sizes were lowered by reducing 
ttio number of specialists and coun- 
solors; now 75% of staff are classroom 
^®®chere. At Hefferan Dementary School 
in Chicago, teachers teach four fiill days 
^ academic classes each week and 
®P®nd the filth full day planning together 



with their muttigrade teams while stu- 
dents rotate to "resource” classes in 
music, fine arts, computer lab, physical 
education, library science, and science 
lab. At Quebec Heights Bementary in 
Cincinnati, Ohio, teachers have found 5.5 
hours a week to plan together and have 
lowered puplkeacher ratios to 15:1 by 
creating multi-age dusters of students 
and teachers, integrating special educa- 
tion teachers Into cluster teams, and 
eliminating separate Title I classes. In all 
of these cases, evidence shows that stu- 
dents are learning more as teachers 
develop their expertise. 

In high schools, combining subject 
areas such as English, history, and writ- 
ing can substantially reduce teaching 
loads and create time for teachers. This 
strategy has been used In many of the 
more than 100 new, small restructured 
high schools in New Ybrk City recently 
created to replace failing comprehensive 
high schools. The new schools often cre- 
ate interdisciplinary teams of teachers 
who share students, and they establish 
block schedules that reduce teachers' 
'~^pil loads while creating more shared 
planning time. In one model, each 
teacher teaches two classes (either 
humanities or math/science) that meet 
for nearly two hours dally, four times per 
week. With class size® of around 20, 
this results In a total pupil load of 40. 
Virtually everyone In the school teaches: 
about 70% to 75% of all staff as com- 
pared with the usual 50% to 55%. 
Teachers have about seven hours a 
week to plan together In addition to five 



hours of Individual "prep" time. The co- 
directors teach some classes and coun- 
sel students In advisories — small groups 
of students who meet weekly with 
teacher advisers. There are no guidance 
counselors, attendance officers, assis- 
tant principals, supervisors, or depart- 
ment heads, and fsw security guards 
are needed because students are so 
well known. Studies have found that 
attendance, grades, graduation rates, 
and college-going rates are all higher in 
these restructured schools than in the 
traditional schools they are replacing. 

By contrast, teachers in a traditional 
New Ybrk high school of 3,300 have 
class sizes of 33 and see 167 students 
per day, although student-adult ratios 
are only 13:1. Teachers have no joint 
planning time because the school's per- 
sorvhours are consumed by the large 
number of nonteaching staff: 9 assis- 
tant principals. 11 guidance counselors, 
13 secretaries, 10 school-based ser- 
vices specialists. 17 security guards, 22 
nonteaching school aides, 14 parapro- 
fessionals, and 3 librarians. Students 
and teachers experience the anonymity 
of the factory model school, which pro- 
duces far less learning for them both. 

Teams that include many kinds of 
expertise and share groups of students 
can plan more effectively for students 
and use time more productively. 
Resources are better used when they go 
directly to the classrooms, rather than 
sitting around the periphery of the 
school to be applied in brief encounters 
with students or in coordlnative rather 
than teaching roles. 

Sources: Uftda Dar1Ing4lBmmond. "Restructuring 
Schools for High Performance." in Reward and 
Refyrm: Creating Educational tncenVves that Work. 
edited by Susan FUhnnan an6 Jennifer O'Oay (San 
Frandsco. Calif.: JossaySass. 1996): and Karen 
Hawley Miles. "Reetng Up Resources for Improving 
Schools: A Case Study of Tbacher Allocation In Boston 
Public Schools.* Zdticationaf Evaluation and Policy 
Analysts 17 (Winter 199S): 476493. 
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engaged in teaching, teachers could have both greater time for collaboration 
and learning smaller class sizes and pupil loads. In the Commissions view, 
world-class teaching depends on world-class benchmarks. Most nations invest 
60 % or more of their staff resources in teachers; we should aim for no less. 

These investments in teachers should be accompanied hiy investments in 
technology that extend the capacity of every teacher and child to connea with 
an infinite variety of resources and tools for learning. The potential of comput- 
ers and other technologies to transform teaching remains to be explored in most 
schools, in part because technology plans have assumed ail that was needed were 
hardware and a few software programs to get them going. Staff development has 
been largely overlooked, as have communications connections within and 
beyond the boundaries of the school. Consequendy, where computers are avail- 
able, they are largely tools for word processing or for reinforcing simple skills; 
rarely are they int^rated into the curriculum or used for creating new commu- 
nication possibilities and sources of information. 

Well used, technology can change teaching and learning and improve 
achievement by encouraging more independent work as well as teamwork and 
collaborative inquiry; teaching concepts, systems and problem solving as well as 
basic skills; adapting instruction to student learning needs; presenting more com- 
plex material to students who are ready; and allowing teachers to take on the role 
of coach rather than lecturer.'^* Technologies also can assist teachers in accessing 
materials for their , lessons, tracking student progress, and communicating with 
parents and colleagues. Teacher training and support can be enhanced with video 



Transforming Teaching through Technology 



As a teacher at the Saturn School in St. 
Paul, Minnesota, David Haynes and his 
students had access to technologies 
most teachers can only dream about. ‘I 
could consult with other teachers and 
other professions anywhere in the coun- 
try. I was in contact with other staff In 
the building for planning and integration. 
But the most powerful chan^ in me as 
a teacher is the way in which it forced 
me to recognize the capacities children 
have. Technology is very student-cen- 
tered. It is definitely not teacher-cen- 
tered,” David claims. 

Even without all of the Saturn 
School's resources, technology can 
transform teaching. Using only his lap- 
top connected to a monitor, science 



teacher Damon Moore in Richmond, 
Indiana, has created a new environment 
for learning in his classroom. His stu- 
dents use an electronic encyclopedia, 
follow the human genome project on the 
Internet, and teach segments of lessons 
drawn from their research using elec- 
tronic databases. ‘Technology gives me 
an opportunity to level the playing field 
for all my kids,” Damon explains. 
‘Students can explore and build knowl- 
edge In lots of different ways. My job 
becomes one of guide and Interpreter.” 
Technology can also support teacher 
learning. A group of beginning teachers 
from Harvard University, connected via 
electronic network, were able to support 
one another and consult with their pro- 



fessors in their Initial years of teaching. 
Another group of experienced teachers 
from around the country has worked for 
several years to develop alternative 
assessments and new teaching strate- 
gies in their classrooms. They share stu- 
dent work, teaching dilemmas, and other 
experiences on-line as part of the Four 
Seasons Network — a collaboration of 
the Coalition of Essential Schools, 
Foxfire Teacher Outreach Network, 
Project Zero, and the National Center foi 
Restructuring Education, Schools, and 
Teaching (NCREST). In all of these cas- 
es, teachers' connections to resouces 
translate into learning opportunities for 
students. 
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ajid tdeoominunications networks, on-line resources for learning, opportunities 
to view models of efiecdve teadiing, computer and video simulations and cases, 
anddcctronic links among student teachers, mentors, and faculty. 

To take foil advantage of the possibilities of cyberspace, schook need to 
move from stand-alone computers to conneaed syinems providing on-line 
yyiffs - Teachers and administrators need time and training to envision how 
new technologies can be used, opportunities to experiment, and just-in-dme 
su{^rt for their use. To get schools launched on the informadon highway, at 
lean one-thiid of expenditures for computers in schook (an amount that 
cKccedcd $2 billion in 1993)*“ should be devoted to professional development 
to ensure that educators can use these resources well. Of all the things schools 
could spend money on, teachers and technology are the areas that are likely to 
oSb the greatest payofk. 

• Provkto ventura capital In the form of challenge grants 
to schools for teacher learning linked to school Improve- 
ment and rewards for team efforts that lead to Improved 
practice and greater learning. 

Schook will not change unless there are incendves that inspire new collec- 
tive learning and acdon and rewards that recognize the changes that have 
ocoincd. Inidadves like Ohio's Venture Capital Fund, Maine’s Innovadve 
Educational Grants, and Iowa's School Improvement Program have been par- 
ticularly produedve in getting foculdes to study and undertake major changes in 
school praedees that improve overall school performance. These inidadves all 
challenge foculdes to idendfy their schook’ problems and dilemmas, intensively 
*tudy alternatives, and put the best ideas in© operadon. Lasdng changes have 
triggered by these kinds of high-leveiage incendves that reward stafFlearn- 
tng aimed at systemic change ded to student learning.*" 

In addidon, schook that change their praaices to meet professional teach- 
uig standards, and that Succeed in increasing learning for a wide array of stu- 
^^ts, should be recognized for their achievements in a way that promotes 
beaming for other schook across the system. To transform systems, incentives 
must be structured to promote collaboradon and knowledge-sharing across 
otganizadons, as well as competidon among ideas to recognize those that 
'^ork wcU. In Ohio, a consordum of business, community, and education 
®*Sanizarions — Building Excellent Schook for Today & the 21st Century 
(BEST) — ‘Works together to launch school improvement initiatives in com- 
munities across the state and to recognize, reward, and disseminate successful 
pmcdccs. Ohio’s BEST Practices Awards provides one model for sharing 
^owlcdge about successful strategies. Another model for such awards is 
impact II, an extremely successful program that provides grants to teachers 
have created innovative programs to work with others who receive grants 
m Icam how to use these ideas. Such a program for schook would provide 
®'’*mrds to hi^-performing schook that enable them to extend their work and 
^^'me it with others. 
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In the restructured, revlsioned schools of 
the next century, I see an organization 
that is more flexible, more community 
centered and characterized by co> 
leadership roles. The hierarchical ladder 
will be replaced with a structure not 
dissimilar to the Jungle gym of our 
childhood In which we can weave In and 
out, up and down, building upon prior 
experience and developing skills, 
scaffolded in new risks and experiments, 
and connected to the strong web-like 
structure that undergirds our efforts. . . . 
The role of the principal teacher will be to 
link vision, theory, action, school 
organization, reflection, and assessment 
to create a self-improving organization In 
which all are learners. 
— Lynn Stuart, principal, Cambridgeport 
School, Cambridge, Massachusetts 



« Solwt, prepare, and retain principals who understand 
teaching and learning and who can lead high-performing 
schools. 

If students deserve a qualified teacher as an inalienable right, teachers 
deserve a highly qualified principal as a right as well. Principals are key leaders 
and gatekeepers of reform in schools. If schools are to become genuine learning 
organizations, school leaders must have a deep understanding of teaching and 
learning for adults as well as children. The job of school leader began as that of 
a principal teacher, and this conception has become even more relevant as the 
focus of the school recenters on academic achievement for students. Principals 
should come horn among the ranks of highly skilled teachers, and they should 
continue to teach at least pan of the time, as do most European, Asian, and pri- 
vate school directors. To serve as instructional leaders, they should understand 
the curriculum and assessment principles that underlie new standards and the 
learning and development theories that teaching must build upon. 

In tomorrow’s schools, principals also must know how to lead organizations 
in which leadership and decision making are shared, and continual learning is 
fostered for staff and parents as well as students. In a learning organization, the 
primary job of management is professional development, which is concerned 
with the basic human resources of the enterprise and people’s capacities to do 
the central job of the organization. For all members of the organization, that 
job is teaching and learning. To lead the schools of the future, principals will 
need to appreciate adult learning and development as well as that of children 
and know how to nurture a collaborative environment that fosters continual 
self-assessment. They will also need to be able to envision and enact new orga- 
nizational arrangements in schoob so that time, stafRng patterns, and relation- 
ships between teachers and among teachers, students, and families better serve 
the goals of serious learning and high-quality teaching. 

Standards that should guide the preparation of principab begin widi teach- 
ing standards — principals of the future should be drawn horn among the ranks 
of National Board-CertiHed teachers — and continue with licensing standards 
like those recently developed for school leaders by a consortium of states under 
the auspices of the Council for Chief State School Officers. Preparation in pro- 
fessionally accredited institutions will abo ensure that principals’ training 
reflects the demands of student standards. In a two-year graduate program tied 
to the authentic activities of educational leadership, candidates would maintain 
a school-based position while taking ongoing coursework that develops analyt- 
ic, political, and research skilb along with knowledge of curriculum, teaching 
assessment, staff development, and policy. Like teachers, principab should com- 
plete a yearlong internship during which they assemble a portfolio of evidence 
about their work as leaders and fiicilitators of learning and teaching. 

As with teachers, initial preparation for the principalship is just the begin- 
ning of life-long learning. In fiict, principals are often more isolated than teach- 
ers and in need of much more collegial support than they generally have 
available. Principals need the metaphorical jungle gym of learning opportuni- 
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DCS that Lynn Stuart describes to anchor them in the same rich environment of 
change, leaming, and reflection that surrounds teachers. Districts must learn 
how to support them in ongoing professional development and problem solv- 
ing with other principals as well as teachers, creating opportunities for collab- 
oration and mutual assistance that go well beyond housekeeping chores to the 
fundamental concerns of learning and teaching. 

These investments in teacher and principal learning are among the most 
critical the nation can make. Strong teachers and principals stand in a place that 
matters to Americas future. 
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A Better Way: Learning to Teach in the 21st Century 



F or as long as she could remcm' 
her, Elena had always wanted 
to teach. As a litde girl, she 
would sit and read to toddlers, round 
her fnends up to play school, and 
explain the mysteries of the universe 
to anyone who would listen. Later, as 
a peer tutor, she loved the feeling she 
got whenever her partner learned 
something new. In high school, she 
began to look with real interest at the 
many ways youi^ children learn when 
she served as a teacher s aide for her 
community service projea. She linked 
up with other students throi^ an 
Internet group started by Future 
Teachers of America. She Felt she 
could spend a lifetime studying chil- 
dren without ever running out of new 
discoveries. 

When she arrived at college Elena 
knew she would want to prepare to 
teach, so she b^an taking courses in 
developmental and cognitive psychol- 
ogy early in her sophomore year. She 
chose mathematics as a major and 
applied in her junior year for the five- 
year course of study leading to a 
Master of Arts in Teaching at her uni- 
versity. After a round of interviews 
and a review of her record thus far, she 
was admitted into the highly selective 
teacher education program. 

The theories Elena studied in her 
courses came to life before her eyes as 
she conducted a case study of John, a 
seven-year-old boy whom she tutored 
in a nearby school. She was amazed by 
Johns amazing ability to build things 
in contrast with his struggles to learn 
to read. She carried these puzzles back 
to her seminar and on into her other 
courses as she tried to understand 
learning. Over time, she examined 
other cases, some of them available on 



a hypermedia computer system that 
allowed her to see videotapes of chil- 
dren, samples of their work, and docu- 
mentation from their teachers about 
their.leaming strategies, problems, and 
progress. From these data, Elena and 
her classmates developed a concrete 
sense of different learning approaches. 
In one of these sessions, Elena bj^an 
to understand how John might be 
more adept at spatial tasks and less 
comfortable with verbal ones. She 
begian to think about how she could 
use his strengths to create productive 
pathways into other areas of learning. 

In her mathematics courses, Elena 
worked on simulations, modeling, and 
statistical analyses with students in 
engineering, architecture, and the 
social sciences. She deepened her 
knowledge of mathematics through 
the study of applications that would 
be important to her future students as 
well as herself. These courses were also 
linked to her work in cognitive psy- 
chology. Elena kept a journal of how 
she herself learned mathematics — 
what kinds of teaching made the con- 
cepts more accessible and what 
mystified her — and she interviewed 
fellow students about their experi- 
ences, including “math-phobics” who 
found the Held terrifying. In her other 
courses, she also kept track of which 
learning experiences helped her and 
which she found hard to Hithom, thus 
creating an ongoing database for 
investigating learning. 

Elena’s education courses gave her 
the chance to observe and work with 
students in elementary, middle, and 
high schools as well as in recreation 
centers and community sites. Because 
she was always applying her learning, 
she never found theory dull or 



abstraa. To the contrary, she found it 
gave her a powerful set of lenses to 
bring to bear on the world. In addi- 
tion, her teachers modeled the kinds 
of strategies she herself would be 
using as a teachen Instead of lecturing 
from texts, they enabled students to 
develop and apply knowlec^e in the 
context of real teaching situations. 
These fiequendy occurred in the pro- 
fessional development school (PDS) 
where Elena was engaged in a year- 
long internship guided by a Hiculty of 
university- and school-based teacher 
educators. 

In the PDS, Elena was placed with 
a team of student teachers who 
worked with a team of expen veteran 
teachers. Her team included teachers 
of art, language arts, and science, as 
well as mathematics. They discussed 
learning within and across these 
domains in many of their assignments 
and constructed interdi^plinary cur- 
riculum together. Most of the school- 
and university-based teacher educators 
who made up the PDS Hiculty had 
been ceniHed as accomplished practi- 
tioners by the National Board for 
Professional Teaching Standards, hav- 
ing completed a set of rigorous perfor- 
mance assessments, including a 
portfolio of evidence about their 
teaching. The faculty created courses, 
internship experiences, and seminars 
that allowed them to int^jcate theory 
and practice, pose fundamental dilem- 
mas of teaching, and address speciHc 
aspects of learning to teach. 

Located in a port city that served a 
broad range of racial, ethnic, and eco- 
nomic groups as well as recent immi- 
grants from more than 40 countries, 
the professional development school 
enabled new teachers to learn how to 
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!j^port learning for new £nglish>lan> 
j^iage learners and to examine teach' 
rjog from many cultural pers{>ectives. 
pi her seminars linked to classroom 
^iotk as an intern, Elena learned how 
^ Identify various learning styles and 
.needs; how to address misconceptions 
students might hold about specific 
subjea matter concepts; and how to 
develop teaching strategies for com' 
ffion learning problems like dyslexia* 
She learned how to construa lessons 
diat would allow entry points for dif- 
ferent kinds of learners. 

Her work in the PDS included 
observing and documenting specific 
children; evaluating lessons that illuS' 
trated important concepts and strate' 
gies; tutoring and working with small 
groups; sitting in on family confer' 
cnees; engaging in school and team 
planning meetings; visiting homes and 
community agencies to learn about 
dieir resources; planning field trips 
^d curriculum segments; teaching 
lessons and short units; and ultimately 
taking major responsibility for the 
for a month at the end of the 
year. This work was supplemented by 
roadings and discussions grounded in 
teases of teaching. 

A team of PDS teachers vidco' 
taped all of their classes over the 
course of the year to serve as the basis 
discussions of teaching decisions 
aiid outcomes. These teachers* lesson 
plans, student work, planning jour' 
ttals, and reflections on lessons were 

available in a hypermedia data' 
kase. This allowed student teachers to 
look at practice from many angles, 
^^tamine how classroom situations 
^tose from things that had happened 
tn the past, see how lessons turned out 
^d what students learned, and under- 



stand the teacher s thinking as she 
made decisions. Because the PDS was 
also wired for video and computer 
communication with the school of 
education, master teachers could also 
hold conversations with student teach' 
ers by teleconference or C'mail when 
oh'site visits were impossible. 

In her classroom work and 
research, Elena learned how to look at 
and listen to students so as to under' 
stand their e:q>eriences, prior knowl' 
edge, and learning strengths as well as 
difficulties. She learned how to create 
eng^ing tasks that would stretch and 
motivate them and how to scaffold the 
learning process so they could then 
succeed at challenging work. She 
b^an to figure out how to juggle and 
balance the competing demands of 
individuals and groups, curriculum 
goals, and student interests. She 
learned how to reach out to students 
who might otherwise slip through the 
cracks. She learned how to learn from 
her own teaching and that oF her col- 
leagues. 

Elena worked to develop authentic 
learning opportunities for her future 
students and to evaluate her own 
teaching. Whereas her students* prod- 
ucts vvere arithmetic problems and 
puzzles, survey projects, mathematical 
models, and scientific experiments, 
Elena*s own exhibitions were the 
lessons and units she designed; the 
research she conducted about the 
classroom, school, and communit}^ 
and her assessments of her students. 
Some of this work, including case 
studies of students, curriculum 
designs, and videotapes of her teach- 
ing, was assembled on a videodisc 
portfolio that would allow the state 
licensing agency and future employers 



to evaluate aspects of her work as a 
supplement to interviews and licens- 
ing examinations. 

' When Elena finished her rich, 
exhausting internship year, she was 
ready to try her hand at what she 
knew would be a demanding first year 
of teaching. She submitted her portfo- 
lio for review by the state professional 
standards board and sat for the exami- 
nations of subject matter and teaching 
knowledge that would grant her an 
initial teaching license. She was both 
exhilerated and anxious when she 
received a job offer, but she felt she 
was ready. She was comforted by the 
fact that her cohort of fellow gradu- 
ates and teachers would be available to 
her throughout the year in an on-line 
study group as sources of materials 
and experience. 

Elena spent that summer eagerly 
developing curriculum ideas for her 
new class. She had the benefit of 
advice from the district mentor 
teacher already assigned to work with 
her in her first year of teaching and an 
on-line database of teaching materials 
developed by teachers across the coun- 
try and organized around the curricu- 
lum standards of the National Council 
of Teachers of Mathematics, of which 
she had become a member. She could 
access writers and users of these mate- 
rials on-line to discuss how they had 
designed and used particular ideas and 
to work on how they might be adapt- 
ed to the needs of her students. 

Elena*s mentor teacher worked 
with her and several other new middle 
school mathematics and science teach- 
ers throughout the year, meeting with 
them individually to examine their 
teaching and provide support. The 
mentors and their first-year colles^es 

ua 
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also met in groups once a month at 
the professional development school 
to discuss specific problems of prac- 
tice. These meetings kept Elena con- 
neaed to many of her friends and 
teachers from the university and to a 
group of expert veteran teachers across 
the district who brought with them 
many different kinds of expertise. 

With these resources and those of her 
teaching team at the middle school, 
Elena never kit as though she was 
alone in her efforts to tackle the many 
challenges of beginning teaching. 

The most engrossing part of her 
initiation was the students. Elena was 
as delighted and intrigued by their 
interests, energy, and thinking as she 
had been when she was a student her- 
self. Although she found teaching 
challenging, she did not fi^l over- 
whelmed by classroom management 
issues as beginning teachers once had. 
Her internship and ongoing mentor- 
ing had prepared her to set up a well- 
fimetioning classroom from the start, 
and she already had experience devel- 
oping lessons and using a range of 
teaching strategies. 

She met weekly with the other 
math and science teachers in the 
school to discuss curriculum plans and 
share demonstration lessons. This 
extended lunch meeting occurred 
while her students were in a Project 
Adventure/physical education course 
that taught them teamwork and coop- 
eration skills. She also met with the 
four other members of her teaching 
team for three hours each week while 
their students were at community ser- 
vice placements. The team used this 
time to discuss cross-disciplinary 
teaching plans and the progress of the 
80 students they shared. In these two 



different settings, Elena had access to 
her colleagues* knowledge about both 
subjea matter and students. 

In addition to these built-in 
opportunities for daily learning, Elena 
and her colleagues benefited from the 
study groups they had developed at 
their school and the professional 
development offerings at the load uni- 
versity and Teachers Academy. The 
study groups, created each year based 
on faculty interests, met during the 
schools staff development sessions on 
Friday afternoons while students were 
in their academic clubs. Each group 
was led by a faculty member and had 
funds to purchase books, materials, or 
consulting help. This year groups were 
studying strategies for supporting 
mainstreamed instruction of learning- 
disabled students; improving the 
teaching of research skills; implement- 
ing the states new mathematics and 
science curriculum standards; and 
understanding language development 
for new English-language learners. 
Elena was attending the first of these 
because she had several children in her 
classes who were recendy main- 
streamed and she wanted to know 
more about how to help them learn 
mathemadcs. 

At the Teachers Academy, school 
and university-based faculty caught 
extended courses in areas ranging from 
advances in learning theory to teach- 
ing methods in fields fi‘om elementary 
science and reading to advanced calcu- 
lus. These courses usually featured case 
studies and teaching demonstradons 
as well as follow-up work in teachers’ 
own classrooms. Multimedia confer- 
encing allowed teachers to “m«t** with 
each other across their schools and to 
see each others’ classroom work. 



Teachers could also connea to courses 
and study groups at the university, 
including a popular master’s degree 
program that helped teachers prepare 
for Nadonal Board Cerdficadon. The 
Academy provided technologies need- 
ed for on-line conferencing and tele- 
vised classroom observadon. It also 
sponsored meedngs for many of the 
networks that teachers used to create 
professional learning communides for 
themselves, such as the Nadonal 
Writing Projea, the Urban 
'Mathemadcs CoUaboradve, the 
School Development Program, and 
the Coalidon of Essential Schools. 

Elena knew that all of these oppor- 
tunides would be available to her 
when she was ready for them. With 
the strength of a preparadon that had 
helped her put theory ^d pracd<x 
together, and with the support of so 
many colleagues,* Elena felt confident 
that she could succeed at her life’s 
goal: burning — ^and as she now 
understood, always becoming — a 
teacher. 
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Next Steps: 

Putting It All Together 



T hese, then, are the Commission’s core reconunendadons: Rely on 
high>qiiality standards for learning and teaching reinvent teacher 
preparadon and professional development; recruit qualified teachers 
for every classroom; encourage and reward knowledge and skill; and re-create 
schools as learning organizadons. 

Developing reconunendadons is easy. Implementing them is hard work. 
Literally hundreds of educadon reports of the past decade have issued procla- 
madons and reconunendadons by the dozens. Many have fidlen on deaf ears. 
Reports do not implement themselves, but must be put into pracdce by poli- 
cymakers and the profession. What follows is a road map of next steps to get us 
fiom where we are today, in 1996, to where we want to be tomorrow, in the 
year 2006. 

The first stq> is to recognize that these ideas must be pursued together — as 
an endre tapestry that is dghdy interwoven. Pulling on a single thread will cre- 
ate a tangle rather than tangible progress. The second is to understand that 
everyone must shoulder his or her share of the burden of transforming 
Amencan schools. If we think this transfbrmadon too difficult to attain, we 
must again learn the wisdom of the well-known Afncan proverb, “It takes a vil- 
lage to raise a child.” 

To raise learning in America to new levels, everyone will have to do more, 
make sacdHces, and work harder with a shared sense of purpose among 
school, family, and community. Too often today we find avoidance of respon- 
sibility and a circle of blame where the failures of education are concerned. 
The finger-pointing must come to an end — up and down the line fiom the 
federal government to the family and student. There is ample work ahead for 
everyone. 

The second step is to build upon the substantial work that has been under- 
taken over the past decade. Schools have not been standing stiU while the world 
changes around them. Since 1986, when a series of reports called for improve- 
ments in teaching, many schools of education have met more rigorous standards 
of quality; more than 300 have created graduate-level programs, many of them 
featuring professional development school partnerships; thousands of school 
districts have redesigned schools and have begun to reshape teaching new pro- 
grams for teacher induction and evaluation have been invented in a number of 
places; teacher networks and academies have been established; and a number of 
states have b^;un to invest in profissionai development. New standards and 
assessments for licensing and certification developed by the National Board and 
by consortia of states provide levers for transforming preparation and practice 
on a broad scale. 
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The issue is how to move from a panoply of individual disconnected eflR:>rts 
10 a coherent system of supports for high-<)uality teaching available to every 
ceacha in every community. There are, as we have noted, important policy 
stq» to be taken. And there are investments to make, although our analysis 
suggests that major parts of the costs of our recommendations should be man> 
aged through reallocations of resources from places where they are cnirrendy 
spent ineffectively — and that sizable benefits and cost savings will result from 
the individual and collective proposals we have made. 

RMilocatliig Resources 

Our propQsak call for rethinking school structures and roles and reallocating 
cducadonal dollars. If teachers assume many of the instructional casks currently 
{xifbrmed by administrative staff (for example, mentoring and supervision), the 
of bureaucratic hierarchy will be reduoecL If teachers are more cardiilly 
sleeted and better trained and supported, expenditures for manag^ent sys* 
sou to control incompetence will become unnecessary. If investments are made 
in die b^inning of the teaching career for support and mentoring of entenng 
sachers and for pretenure evaluation, the costs of continually recruiting and 
hiring new entrants to replace the 30% who leave in the first few years will 
<kdine; the costs of band*aid approaches to staff development for those who 
h>vc not learned to teach effectively will be reduced; and the costs of remediat- 
ing or seeking to dismiss poor teachers — as well as compensating for the effects 
their poor teaching oii children — will decrease. Strat^c investment in 
teacher competence should free up resources for innovation and learning. 

■linking Staffing 

In terms of reallocation, we recommend that at least half of the more than 
^ billion spent annually on nonteaching costs in public schools be redirected 
investments in a greater number of teaching staff who have much more 
tune scheduled each day for joint work and planning. Ac current salaries, this 
Would add an additional one million teachers to the teaching rolls, raising the 
tbare of teaching staff to nearly 60% of the total, not as hi^ as that in other 
countries, but substantially better than the current ratio of under 50%. 

As others have noted, including the Carnegie Task Force on Learning in the 
^^^unary Grades,'^* we must make more effective use of our current investments, 
in education. There are existing sources of funding that could be used for 
*u$tructional changes to produce much higher achievement for pupils if they 
redirected to approaches that have been shown to work. We agree with 
analysis. At the same time, we stress that the process of reorganizing dis- 
^cts and schools should proceed incrementally and responsibly. Slashing 
®ilininistrativc budgets or reallocating staff without careful planning and analy- 
can prove disastrous for the operations of systems. Schools’ support systems 
^ust be redesigned for new staffing patterns to work well. 

With thoughtful planning, reallocation of personnel should be accom- 
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plished over the coming years in two ways: First, by reducing as much as pos' 
sible the number of nonteaching staff assigned to programs and funaions 
outside the school. This will require restraint on the part of policymakers in 
their tendencies to create heavily regulated categprical programs that cany 
large administrative burdens. It will also require decentralization and redesign 
of some functions that have been increasingly centralized in school district 
offices over the past several decades, such as supervision, program administra- 
tion, and many school support functions, such as maintenance, purchasing, 
and the like. 

These changes rely in part on a shift in management theory from the 1950s’ 
view that centralization always produces greater efficiencies and economies of 
scale to one that seeks an optimal blend of centralized and decentralized man- 
agement. It also means an acknowlec^ment that greater productivity is likely 
to result from direct investments in teacher and principal competence than 
from efforts to create accountability through top-heavy inspection and report- 
ing systems that cannot in the long run produce good practice. New York 
City’s Community School District #2 provides a useful example of how funds 
can be reallocated from central office hierarchy to direct investments in teacher 
and principal learning and performance review. 

Second, the number of classroom teachers can be increased by restructur- 
ing the use of staff within schools. As we described in the previous chapter, 
many schools have increased the proportion of within-school staff who are 
classroom teachers from the usual 50-55% to 70% or more by assigning regu- 
lar teaching responsibilities to administrators, specialists, pullout teachers, and 
counselors who currently sit at the periphery of the teaching/leaming enter- 
prise rather than at the center. This has allowed them to both reduce class sizes 
and pupil loads and to create shared responsibility and planning time for 
teachers. Creating teaching teams that provide a mix of expertise and cake 
direct, long-term responsibility for children is more effective than placing 
experts on the side to work with children or teachers in short, disconnected 
interludes. By redesigning their work, the same staff can be used in much mote 
effective ways. 

There are some difficult dilemmas to be confronted in this proce^. Several 
studies have found that the share of total resources and teachers devoted to reg- 
ular education has declined since the 1960s (from 80% to 59% according to 
one study),'” and that increases in special education spending (from under 5% 
to nearly 1 5%) include largo shares for paraprofessionals and nonteaching per- 
sonnel associated with placement processes rather than instruction. Use of pull- 
out services also contributes to larger classes for regular education teachers and 
more fragmented service delivery for students. Rethinking the deliveiy system 
associated with these critically important special education services seems essen- 
tial. Greater investments in teaching will require new approaches to idenafrca- 
tion and placement. Efforts to reduce pullouts will rest both on new 
organizational and staffing strat^es'” and on growing expenise on the pan of 
all classroom teachers for teaching a wider range of learners. 

In addition, as the Cam^eTask Force on Learning in the Primary Grades 
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Management as Professional Development in New York’s District #2 



Can school districts make a difference 
in what schools do and what students 
team? This question Is raised as school 
iestnicturfng has often bypassed dis* 
trtcb» which have been viewed as either 
extraneous or hostile to change. Some 
dstifcts» however, have taken a proao 
the role in transforming teaching and 
learning. New York City’s Community 
School District #2 — a diverse, multilin> 
guai district of 22,000 students^as 
made professional development the cen- 
tral focus of management and the core 
strategy for school improvement The 
strong belief governing the district's 
efforts is that student learning will 
Increase as the knowledge of educators 
grows. 

The district's extensive professional 
<fevelopment efforts, v^ich are paying 
off In rapidly rising student achieve- 
ment, Include several vehicles for learn- 
ing. The Pnfesslonai Development 
l^botatory allows visiting teachers to 
spend three weeks in the classrooms of 
expert resident teachers who are 
engaged In practices they want to learn, 
^natnictfoira/ coneutting eervtcee allow 
expert teachers and consultants to 
work with groups of teachers within 
schools to develop particular strategies, 
such as literature-based reading instruo- 
^en. School vieltatlone and peer net- 
worfo are designed to help teachers 
end principals examine exemplary 
Practices. The district budgets for 300 
^1 days each year so that teachers 
end principals can visit and observe 
ene another, develop study groups, and 
work together. Offelte trafnfng includes 
Intensive summer institutes that focus 
en Core teaching strategies and on. 
learning about new standards, curricu- 
lem frameworks, and assessments. 



These are always linked to follow-up 
through consulting services and peer 
networks to develop practices further. 
Oversight and evaluation of principals 
focuses on their plans for instructional 
improvement In each content area, as 
does evaluation of teachers. There Is 
close, careful scrutiny of teaching from 
the central office and at the school and 
continual pressure and support to 
improve Its quality. 

A key feature of these strategies is 
that they have focused intensely for many 
years on a few strands of content-focused 
training designed to have cumulative 
Impact over the long term, rather than 
chartging workshop topics every in-service 
day or picking new themes each year. The 
district has sponsored eight years of 
intensive work on teaching strategies for 
literacy development and four years on 
mathematics teaching. These efforts are 
guided by several principles: 

1. It'8 about Instruction, and only 
about Instruction. The district conveys 
the message in everything it does that 
the work of everyone in the system, 
from central office administrators to 
staff in schools, is providing high-quality 
teaching to students. 

2. Instructional change Is a long, multi- 
stage process. Learning begins with 
awareness of new ideas, followed by 
opportunities for planning, chances to 
try them and receive feedback, and 
time for reflection with others In order 
to refine practice. 

3. Shared expertise drives instruettona! 
change. District staff and consultants 
regularly work with school staff on specif- 
ic instructional approaches. Principals 
and teachers engage In regular team 
meetings on curriculum and teaching, 
visit other schools and classrooms, and 



work together on districtwide staff devel- 
opment issues. 

4. Focus on systemwide Improvement. 
The enemy of systemic change, accord- 
ing to District 2 staff, is the “project,'' 
which isolates and balkanizes new ideas 
and makes improvement the responsibili- 
ty of a select few. To create systemic 
change, principals and teachers must 
regularly collaborate with others to exam- 
ine and develop their practice. 

5. Good Ideas come from talented peo- 
ple wortdng together. The key to improve- 
ment is always people and their 
knowledge. Recruitment of highly talented 
professionals and development of their 
skills is the top priority. Weak principals 
and teachers are aggressively counseled 
out Problems are always addressed by 
putting people together to learn from one 
another. 

6. Set clear expectations, then decen- 
tralize. The district focuses on getting, 
developing, and keeping good people 
and clarifying their mission. Then it gets 
out of the way. 

7. Foster colleglallty, carti^ and 
respect Helping people take risks and 
take on more responsibility for children 
requires the cultivation of a deep person- 
al and professional respect that is com- 
municated at every level. 

Source; Richard F. Bmore. 'Staff Development and 
Instructional Improvement Community School Olstrlct 
2. New Ybrk City' (paper prepared for the National 
Commission on Teaching & America's Future. 199S). 
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points out, sdiools' increased investments over the last two decades in untrained 
school aides have not always been used as productively as they might. In some 
cases, aides serve housekeeping rather than instructional functions. In some oth> 
ers, they are given full responsibility for the instruction of special-needs students 
without adequate training. We recognize that there are necessary and productive 
arrangements for teaming teachers with paraprofessional staff who provide a 
very important set of services. We also recognize that if more paraprofessionals 
were recruited into teaching through high-quality preparation programs, class 
sizes could be lowered and greater expenise could be brought to bear on the 
educadon of students, especially those who most need skilled teaching. Another 
cost-effecdve vsray to add trained personpower to classrooms would be the use of 
teaching interns from extended teacher preparation programs as teaching 
assistants. 

Redirecting Professional Development Funds 

We have noted that while many districts spend relatively litde on the direa 
costs of staff development, such as district-sponsored workshops, large amounts 
of hidden expenditures in the form of staff dme and salanes are spent in ways 
that are now often less focused and effeaive than they might be. Of an esdmat- 
ed $ 19 billion spent annually on the pordon of teacher salaries granted for edu- 
cation credits, we recommend that one-half be gradually redirected to 
restructured compensation systems that incorporate salary steps for perfor- 
mance-based licensing and Nadonal Board Cerdficadon along with experience 
and other educadon. 

In addidon, we have argued that flmds currendy spent on ineffxtive one- 
shot workshops would be better spent on more useful forms of professional 
development, including suppon for teachers’ in-school study groups, peer 
coaching, and other problem-solving efforts as well as teacher-to-teacher net- 
works, teacher academies, and school-university pannerships. Both exisdng and 
new flmds should be more purposefully targeted on helping teachers learn how 
to use curriculum and assessments aimed at new standards for student learning 
Professional development days sprinkled throughout the year and used for inef- 
fective “one-size-fits-all” staff development should be consolidated and expand- 
ed to create a block of at least ten days of time that teachers can spend planning 
and learning together at the end of the students’ school year. At least half the 
costs of this additional time for teachers is already present in district budgets for 
professional development time. The remainder should be funded by the new 
state investments we describe below. 

Investing In Strategic Improvements 

The estimated additional costs of our key recommendations total just under 
$5 billion annually, which is less than 1% of the amount expended without ^- 
fare for the federal savings and loan bailout of several years ago. This amount is 
not too much, we believe, to bail out our schools and to secure America’s future. 
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We believe chat the critical new investments should be direaed at 

1. Teacher education reforms aimed at developing extended graduate- 
level programs that include internships in professional development 
schools; 

2. Recruitment* including subsidies that underwrite the preparation of 
highly able individuals to teach in high-need fields and locations; 

3. Reforms of begmning teacher licensing and induction* especially the 
implementation of new performance assessments chat develop and 
test teaching knowledge and skill, and the creation of mentoring sup- 
ports for beginning teachers; and 

4. More focused and efifoctive professional development organized 
around new student standards and standards for accomplished teach- 
ing, including the use of new technologies. We urge that states allo- 
cate an additional 1% of state and local funds for this purpose, in 
addition to matching grants to local school districts that increase their 
investments in professional development. 



toveatraent 


Basis of Estimato 


Cost per Yoor 


Scholarships tor able recruits 
Wghfieed fields and areas 


25.(XX> candidates at $20,000 
per candidate tor a touryear 
commitment to teaching* 


$ 500 million 


teacher education Including 
*”*®^TOhlps in professional 
^topment schools 


125.000 new teachers annually 
at $7,000 per candidate' 


$ 875 million 


supports and new 
'"?®"sing assessments for ail 
^olng teachers 


125.000 new teachers annually 
at $6,000 per candidate' . 


$ 750 million 


•Jow state funds for professional 
<*8velopment 


1% of total state/local funds tor 
education (plus) matching grants 
tor local school districts 


$1,750 billion 
$1,000 billion 


TOtu, 




$4^TS bODon 



20.000 steuw fund a m^jof share of the casts of laacfwf preparation for three years of an extended program that be^ns 
junior year of undergraduate school at a state university or one to two years of graduate^evei teacher education in 
2 A four-year commitment to teaching predicts greater longterm retention In the profession. 

*sWniate of 125.000 new teachers annually Is based on currant trends that project that half of all newly hired teactv 
be newly prepared, while the remainder reenter from the reserve pool of former teachers. Costs ere based on 
*sfi»nates for operating professional devetopment schooia and creating flfUvyear ifitemshlps within teacher education pro- 
®^^See Richard L Oartt. *Professlonal Development Schools: Costs and Rnances" (National Network for Educational 
"®*'®'*ai. February 1996). 

based on dlsthct estimates In Cincinnati. Rochester, and foledo that they spend about $3,000 per teacher for 
mentoring programs for beginning teachers, end estimates that Initial development costs for new performance 
®*****'”ent3 tor licensing could reach $1,000. some portion of which would be offset by candidate fees end by In4dnd 
of relicenslng aedlts in lieu of compensation to veteran teachers who serve as assessors. 
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Whereas states have the primary responsibility (or basic school funding and 
initial teacher licensing, the federal government also has a natural and long- 
standing role to play in supporting the recruitment and preparation of a capa- 
ble teaching force. These investments should represent a partnership in the 
eHbrt to build a strong foundation for the nation’s future. 

The Commissions charge to the American people is simple— ensure that 
every student, in every class, is taught by qualified teachers. Instead of cluttering 
the agendas of everyone involved with multiple actions, the Commission 
believes the country can close in on that goal if each actor takes responsibility 
for a major pan of the total ef&n and commits to doing his or her pan well. 

Time is shon. Demographics work against taking too long to make deci- 
sions and take action. School enrollments are mushrooming, especially among 
populations needing the best teaching skills. More imponant, the opportuni- 
ties to re-create t^ching as a standards-based profession have never been 
greater. It is not too ambitious to expect the initiatives recommended for each 
panner to be well under way by the turn of the century and fully functioning 
by the year 2006 . 
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State Initiatives in Professional Development 



In recent years, states have become 
more active In supportir^ and targeting 
professional development. 

New allocations are establishing sta- 
ble sources of funding for professional 
development In Missouri, the state 
has created a pool of funds equivalent 
to 1% of the state's foundation level 
time$ the number of students In the 
state and set It aside for various 
Improvement activities, including 
regional professional development cerv 
ters. In addition, Missouri districts are 
required to set aside 1 % of their foun- 
dation budgets for school-based staff 
development, with allocations decided 
by school-based teams. Kentueky's 
new funding formula provides each dis- 
trict with an amount per pupil for pro- 
fBsslonal development, allocated at the 
school level. Schools must develop 
plans that are reviewed by the state, 
using established standards. School 
tiistricts may apply to the state to use 
up to five instructional days for profes- 
sional development, above the four 
flays that are required of all districts. In 
•Kansas, districts with approved profes- 
sional development plans are entitled 
to additional state aid. South Dakota 
Provides each district with $225 per 
teacher to support three days of staff 
and curriculum development at the 
start of each school year. 

New institutions for providing profes- 
sional development have been 
launched in some states, along with 
challenge grants for stimulating learn- 
ing and reform. Oregon has developed 
a statewide Professional Development 
^nter together with a fond of competl- 
^ school restructuring grants. Ohio 
has created regional professional 
^Is'^aiopment centers, along with a ven- 



ture capital fond through which schools 
may obtain additional funding over a 
five^ear period for targeted school 
improvement activities, and a BEST 
Practices Award that showcases suc- 
cessful school initiatives. Maine sup- 
ports regional coalitions of school 
improvement teams, two regional 
school-university partnerships, and an 
Innovation Grants Award program for 
stimulating school-based change. Iowa 
funds school-based inquiry approaches 
that engage educators in defining and 
solving their own problems. North 
Carolina established the North Carolina 
Center for the Advancement of 
Teaching, a handsomely appointed resi- 
dential focillty that hosts seminars for 
teachers throughout the state and 
works directly with districts on reform 
Initiatives. In addition, the Governor's 
Entrepreneurial School Awards honor 
innovative schools throughout the state 
and share their practices.-finally, the 
state now offers a 4% salary Increase 
for teachers who achieve National 
Board Certification. 

Teacher networks for Implementing 
new curriculum frameworks and 
assessments have been funded in 
some states. Caltfomla supports sub- 
ject-matter collaboratives that provide 
professional development to teams of 
teachers around the state's curriculum 
frameworks. The state has also created 
networks of trained teacher leaders. 
Vennont supports similar cadres of 
teacher leaders to work with others on 
the development, study, and scoring of 
student portfolios. 

.Rnally, a few states are beginning to 
use new technologies for professional 
development. Nebraska is using dis- 
tance technology to provide new learn- 




ing for mathematics teachers In rural 
areas via video presentations of teach- 
ing strategies and support materials, 
and an electronic network. Kentucky is 
creating a statewide electronic network 
to link teachers and Institutions 
through fiberoptics, computer modems, 
and satellite dishes. And Michigan 
uses instructional television as a medi- 
um through which to present innovative 
approaches to Instruction geared to 
teachers and the general public. 
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The Consequences of Action . . . and Inaction 



There are two fatures at hand. One 
continues our current course in the face of 
major demographic and economic changes 
and expanding expectations of schoob. In 
the year 2006» it looks something like thb: 

F ollowing a brief and familiar 

flurry of educarion reform acdv- 
ity in the 1980s and early 1990s, 
schools settled back down to business 
as usual. The education governors had 
come and gone; educational leaders 
were relieved to have the waves of 
commission reports shelved and out of 
the way. A period of teacher shortages 
had been addressed by modest salary 
increases and increased use of emer> 
gency and alternative certification. By 
1993> teacher salaries had returned to 
the levels of the early 1970s and then 
stagnated, remaining 30% below those 
of competing occupations. As momen- 
tum for reform receded, teacher 
recruitment remained problematic, 
especially in Helds like mathematics 
and science and in cities and the 
Sunbelt, where enrollments boomed. 

As more than 30% of teachers 
retired over the 1990s, and many new 
teachers left shortly after they started, 
continuous shortages led to larger 
classes, more out-of*Held teaching, and 
more hiring of untrained people. A 
growing number of teachers serving 
poor and minority students had formal 
pedagogical preparation consisting 
only of a three-week summer course. 
They desperately wanted to address the 
learning needs of their students, but 
their training in such fundamentab as 
subject matter, learning and develop- 
ment, and teaching methods was too 
skimpy to provide them with adequate 



ammunition for the job. 

Hiroughout the 1990s, students in 
the public education system changed, 
but schools did not. Great waves of 
immigration boosted the numbers of 
poor, minority, and non-English-speak- 
ing children to nearly 40% of public 
school enrollments. Some teachers, 
who had attended restructured schools 
of education created in the high tide of 
refonn — and who taught in schools 
redesigned to focus more intensely on 
learning — were able to teach these and 
other students successfully. But their 
successes could not be replicated in 
other schools where teachers were less 
well prepared and schools were not 
designed to support quality teaching. 

The public’s periodic concern for 
low student performance was assuaged 
by the enactment of "stifFer” require- 
ments: more tests, more course 
requirements, and more recordkeeping 
procedures. In only a few places were 
schools staffed by highly skilled teach- 
ers able to respond to these mandates. 
In most cases, they led to disappoint- 
ing results: More students were held 
back and dropped out. More watered- 
down courses were taught by teachers 
without adequate training in their 
Helds. More add-on special programs 
were created to “address” student fail- 
ure. And more bureaucracy evolved to 
manage all of the above, draining more 
dollars from classrooms to support the 
administration of all these mandates. 

Because many teachers did not 
know how to get the results sought, 
students’ learning was increasingly 
structured by practice tests and work; 
sheets. Scores in basic skills remained 
static while scores on higher-order 



thinking continued to decline. U.S. 
students continued to tank near the 
bottom on international tests of more 
advanced skills. 

Earlier enthusiasm for reforms gave 
way to disillusiorunent and lower 
school budgets, as middle-class parents 
fled to private schools and the general 
population, made up largely of older 
citizens without children in schools, 
voted down tax levies for education. 
Just as the reforms of the 1960s were 
replaced in the 1970s by movements 
to reduce school spending and go 
“back to the basics,” so the reform 
rhetoric of the 1990s gave way to a 
backlash against iimovadon and'invest- 
ment in public education. By the year 
2006, public frustration with the 
schools resurHiced with cries from the 
business community for employees 
who could function in an information- 
based, technological economy. New 
commissions were bom to declare the 
nation, once again, at risk. 

Another Juture — one that envisions 
diffirent resolutions of dse dilemmas 
described above — u possible. In thu 
future, teaching continues its progress 
toward becoming a profession. In the 
year 2006, a different public education 
system has emerged It looks something 
like thb: 

Much had changed sirioe the last 
“crisis” in education during the 1980s. 
A second wave of refo r m impelled nm 
coalitions between teachers, adminis- 
trators, and teacher educators, all of 
whom began thinking of themselves as 
members of the same profession with 
common goals. They developed the 
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fitst professioiial definition of teaching 
knovdedge through the National Board 
ibc hofessbnal Teaching Standards. 



Hiis srimuiaied the creation of state 
boards that built upon the new vision 
to create more meaningfiil standards 
fat teacher preparation and licensing. 
States woiked with collies to establish 
intemships in professional develop- 
ment schook as part of a master's 
dcg^ in teaching, Teachers-in-train* 
ing were coached by expert mentor 
ttacheis woiking in conjunction with 
unheist^ fimlty on the reform of 
Kfaooling and teaching. The new 
odioit of teachers — more than a mil- 




than ai^ that had preceded them. 



leacber diortagies were met with 
higha salaiies and recruitment incen* 
fives. As salaries reached a level compa- 
tible with those of other competing 
t’ccupafions, the supply of teacheis will- 
mg to undergo rigorous pieparadon 
pt'Ograms grew. And as the qualifica- 
th»« of teachers increased, the pcr- 
ofived need to spend large portions c»f 
education budgets on massive inspec- 
«on ^rstems dimtnj difd. Long hierar- 
dfies that had grown to design* 

’’^^tlate, and monitor teaching flattened 
*lcacheR took on more professtonal 
tisponsibOifies* and schools took on 
shapes conducive to professional 
*®®^hing and inteiisive learning. 

As in other professions, difierendat- 



as a means for balancing the 
“tequirements of supply and qualifica- 
Those less extensively trained^ 



*®terns — pracdo^ under the supervi- 
of career professionals, many of 



whom were engaged in becoming 
more expert by pursuing National 
Board Certification. Practitioners 
worked in teams that jointly assumed 
responsibility for groups of students. 

In settings where several teachers and 
interns were responsible for a group of 
students over several years, new possi- 
bilities eme r ged for organizing instruc- 
tion, for collaborating on teaching 
plans and decisions, and for develop- 
jng sttat^es to meet indWiduai diil- 
dren's needs. These structures 
promoted consultation and peer review 
of practice that continually improved 
teaching and learning. 

Educators insisted on sdecting and 
inducting thdr peers based on profes- 
sional standards of practice and on 
shared decision-making so ihsy could 
pool their wisdom about the best use of 
resources to meet students' needs. 
Professional knowledge and effective- 
ness grew as serious induction, sus- 
tained professional development, and 
collaboration replaced the sink-or-swim, 
dosed-door ethos of an earlier eta. 

Instructional practices changed toa 
Schook became more fi>cused on hi^- 
er standards of performance and on 
the needs of students. As teachers 
becante more skilled, they used more 
powerful methods of teaching and 
learning: research projects, experi- 
ments, debates, and exhibitions 
replaced superficial texts and work- 
sheets. Students were encouraged to 
read great books and enga^ meaty 
ideas, to oonstrua and solve intellectu- 
al problems, and to demonstrate their 
learning in diallengjng performances. 

More productive approaches to 
organizing dtc'sdiool day and the 



school year gave individual teachers 
and students more time together, 
reducing the pullouts, pass-throughs, 
stan-ups, and wind-downs that had 
stolen teaching time and decreased 
teachers' capacity to come to know 
students well. Sdiook became smaller 
and more personalized. Fewer students 
fell through the cracks. 

Incentives to attract the most expert 
teachers to the profession's greatest 
needs and challenges also emerged. 
Lead teachers redesigned inner-city 
schook as deempbrs of professional 
practice where they coached new 
teachers, put research into practice — 
and practice into research — and put 
state-of-the-an knowlec^ to work for 
children. Equity and excellence became 
joined with professionalism. 

By the year 2006, a renaissance had 
occurred in American education. The 
best American students performed as 
well as students any^K^re in the world. 
The vast majority of students graduat- 
ed with not only minimal basic skills, 
but with the capacity to write, reason, 
and think analytically. Complaints 
from the business community about 
the quality of graduates subsided for 
the first time since World War II. And 
for the first time since the b^inning 
of the 20th century, a decade was 
launched without a chorus of commis- 
sion reports crying crisis in the 
American public schools. The road 
taken, as it turned out, was the one 
that finally made a difference. 
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A Call to Action 

The Commission recognizes that achieving the changes we have outlined by 
the year 2006 is &r too late for many, many children. The actual timetable is to 
make changes as rapidly as possible. Every day of delay is a lost opportunity, 
gone forever for the children not better served. 

We want to speak diiecdy to those with the greatest authority to transform rec- 
ommendations into policy — governors, legislatures, state boards and departments 
of education, local school board members, superintendents, school principals, and 
teacher associations. Even more, we wish to speak to those with the greatest stake 
in the outcome of these discusaons — students, parents, and teachers. 

To the nation's governors, we point out that your responsibilities for educa- 
tion are pardculariy difficuir, they spring fiom two sources. Under the federal 
and state constitutions you are responsible for education and are required to 
provide all children with sound basic education on equal terms. Today, such an 
^ucadon requires that all of your stare's children have access to competent 
teaching. We urge you to establish a coordinating eflbrt in your office that 
brings together all of the parties responsible for improving teaching within your 
state and direa it toward that goal Your coordinator should oversee the follow- 
ing marching orders on your authority: 

^ Propose l^isladon to create a state professional standards board to 
develop coherent standards for teacher educadon, licensing, and pro- 
fessional development. 

* Develop an annual public report on the status of reaching in the stare 
in reladon to the issues we have raised here. 

In addidon, nothing is more important today than a nadonal oonveisadon 
on changing the course of teaching in Amenca. We urge you to work with 1^- 
islators, stare and local educadon agencies, universides, and parent groups to 
convene forums and town meetings in local schools across your state to discuss 
these issues and this report, and to forge a consensus for stare and local acdon. 

State legislators have equally challenging tasks — aligning policies, finance, 
and procedures for licensing, cerdficadon, and development of teachers and 
developing policies that recruit and reward good teachers. 

We urge every l^slature to enact legisladon that sets aside at least 1% of the 
total state/local budg^ for educadon for high-quality, standards-based profes- 
sional development each year, to set up a framework for funding profbsional 
development schools, and to offer venture capital funds for school improve- 
ment. We ask you to establish a professional standards board that includes 
Nadonal Boaid-Cerdfted reaches We also urge you to work with standards 
boards and stare departments to strengthen teacher preparadon through pro- 
fesssional aocreditadon and close down weak programs, phasing out funding for 
those that do not improve over a reasonable period of dme. We suggest you re- 
allocate funds from redundant program approval acdvides to high-quality per- 
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fbnnance examinations for licensing all entrants based on common assessments 
of subjea matter, teaching knowledge, and skills. We also urge you to devdop 
scholarship programs for preparing top-flight candidates for high-need fields 
and areas, while providing districts with incendves to hire licensed teachers and 
to reward Board-Certified teachers. Finally, we ask you to conduct an annual 
audit of your states policies in all of the areas we have outlined here, to take 
stock of your states current commitments to quality teaching, and to organize 
efforts for sustained and serious reform. 

Legislators at the federal level also can help. The foderal government has long 
supported the building of a high-quality medical profession by offering scholar- 
shi[» and forgivable loans to those wdio train in shortage fields or volunteer to 
work in shortage areas, and supporting improvements in medical educadon and 
the work of teaching hospitals. Similar incendves in teaching were quite success- 
ful in the 1970s, and some authorizations have recendy been reestablished — 
though barely funded — to support the training of prospeedve teachers. We urge 
Congress to take seriously the nadons need for qualified teachers in all commu- 
niries, to fully fund the teacher recruitment proposals currently in Title V of the 
Higjier Educadon Act (authorized at $76 million but funded at only $1 tnilhon) 
and to aggressively pursue inidadves to seed improvements in teacher educadon 
and the creadon of professional development schools. 

T> our colleagues in state boards of educadon, state education agencies, 
and professional standards boards, we insist that you close all loopholes that 
allow for lowering teaching standards, including emergency and substandard 
licenses, and work with colleges to create professionally sound alternative routes 
into the profession. Work with agencies in other states to develop portable pen- 
sions and reciprocal licensing. Encourage new approaches to professional devel- 
opment by helping to establish teacher academies, networks, and 
school-university partnerships, and allocate funds for ten days of professional 
learning each year fbcused around new student and teaching standards. 

To coUege presidents, deans, and professors, we urge a shared commitment 
the goals for higher education articulated for us by Indiana State University 
president John Moore, who said, “Our challenge is to prepare new teachers and 
assist praaicing teachers so that both can better help diverse learners successful- 
ly meet higher learning goals,” and by Vanderbilt University chancellor Joe 
who declared: “Our nations future depends on. a high-quality public 
duration system and a superior force of educators. There is no more important 
'work. We ask that you deepen your commitment to creating high-quahty 
preparation programs based on professional standards for teachers, principals, 

^d other educators; develop octended programs that include intensive intern- 
ships in public schools; and create professional development school partnerships 
''^ith local schools for the simultaneous renewal of teaching and teacher educa- 
tion. We also ask that you recognize that preparing teachers is the business of the 
'riiole university: It requires high-quality courses in f ■ ■ . ■ and sciences that 

*ttodel good peda^gy and reveal the fundamental p;';. t.ples of disciplinary 
inquiry as well as thoughtful preparation in the school of education itself. 

Local school boards and superintendents have a vital role to play. You must 
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To those blight young people who want to 
enter the profession that has been so 
good to many of us— ^ucatlon — I say 
""good choicer My advice to them is not 
**You're too smart to be a teacher^ but 
rather, "You’re too smart not to be one.” 
That single affirmation, If made by every 
educator alive who believes In its truth, 
could be the greatest impetus ever In our 
collective move to reform other 
professions. 

— James R. Deusle^ teacher. 
Orchard Middle School, ano professor of 
E oucAVON, Kent State UNivERsnY, Kent, Ohio 



establish enviroiiments where hiring and placement policies focus on quality; 
where exceptional teaching is respected and rewarded; where a diverse, caring, 
and competent teaching force is sought and supported; and where policies sup- 
port the professionalism of teachers. We urge you to emphasize quality and 
streamline hiring procedures; employ only qualified teachers and assign them to 
Ae fields in which they are well prepared; allocate more staff and resources to the 
front lines of teaching work with teacher associations to develop more effective 
professional development systems, and ledirect portions of existing professional 
development funds to standards-based work sponsored by teacher networks and 
acadermes. We ask you to find time for teachers to work together to learn about 
new strategies and technologies; and work with unions to develop better systems 
for teacher evaluation, compensation, and career development that recognize and 
reward knowledge and skills while keeping good teachers in the profession. 

Businesses can make a substantial contribution by sharing expertise and 
underwriting the installation of new technologies for managing complex per- 
sonnel systems in schools. You can also make important investments in the pro- 
fessional development of staff by endowing teacher academies, providing 
management training for shared decision making, and by offering summer posi- 
tions to teachers in industries where they can update their knowledge and skills. 

Principals are challenged as much as any group to fulfill this report’s vision. 
In fact, the vision relies upon school leadership that understands vriiy and how 
learning and teaching must and can improve. We look to you to help create a 
learning or^nization in your school, to re-create the role of principal teacher, 
and to develop a rai^ of leadership roles by creating new possibilities for shared 
work and learning among staff as well as patents. Be courageous in examining 
new strategies for organizing teams, rethinking schedules, and reallocating staff 
to focus on continuous, well-supported student learning. Encourage research 
and inquiry inside the school to examine how students are doing and develop 
Stranges for improvement. Work within professional organizations for new 
standards for principal education and licensing focused on instructional leader- 
ship. Use profossional standards as a basis for hiring teachers and organizing 
professional development and evaluation. Continually identify sources of pro- 
fessional learning that support the interests and efforts of the teachers, parents, 
and administrators with whom you work, as well as your own. 

The commitment of teachers to the principles in this report and their dear, 
povrerful voices in support of them ate absolutely essential. This is an opportu- 
nity for teachers to lead their profe^ion. We urge you to take responsibility for 
making sure policies are adopted locally that give appropriate support to begin- 
ning teachers through mentoring and peer review. Embrace and enforce the 
tcaditng standards described in this report as a means of improving practice and 
the profession. Prepare for and fulfill the role of mentor and assessor of Ix^n- 
ning teachers in the new performance assessments they undertake. Set National 
Board Certification as a personal goal and promote Board Certification within 
your school, distria, and state. Look for ways to collaborate with colleagues on 
work that can improve teaching, curriculum, and school organization in sup- 
port of student learning. Participate in efforts that encourage promising young 
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people to selea teaching as a career. 

In addition, work within your associations to meet the challenge of trans- 
forming the profession into one that assumes responsibility for meeting the 
needs of students with a growing base of knowledge, skill, and conunitment. 
Teacher unions, subjea matter associations, and other educational groups must 
join hands to create a union of professionals focused on the job of improving 
Americas schools — first for the students whom they serve and then for those 
who work within them. 

We urge teacher associations to promote the preparation and hiring of well- 
qualified teachers; aid in the recruitment of a diverse teaching force; and work 
with local school boards, superintendents, and state policymakers to develop 
better systems for teacher licensing, development, evaluation, and compensa- 
don that enhance and recognize knowledge and skills while keeping good teach- 
ers in the classroom. These systems should include encouragements for and 
appropriate use of National Board-Certified teachers. 

Aspiring teachers have a major stake in this agenda. Those of you who choose 
teaching as a career — either initially or in midcareer — must make sure you enter 
ptograms with high standards and a commitment to improving teaching and 
learning. We urge you, first, to find a practicing teacher to guide you in your 
choices, preferably one who is certified by. the National Board and who exhibits 
the leadership and skills to inspire dedication to quality teaching. Second, we rec- 
onunend that you select your preparation program carefully. If it is not profes- 
sionally accredited, do not waste your time. Ideally, it will provide a five-year 
program of studies extending past the undergraduate degree or a full year or more 
^ the graduate level. It should emphasize professional standards and extensive 
teaching practice linked to courses. Your search should be diligent, because your 
reward will be a satisfying lifetime spent teaching to secure the American future. 

Finally, we end where we began, speaking directly to the people with the 
gteatest stake in the learning enterprise — students and parents. 

If parents do not speak for the proposition that their children are endded to be 
*^^ught by qualified teachers, we do not know who will. Speak your mind. Seek 
allies through local parent groups. Examine the qualifications of your schools' 
teachers and the criteria for hiring, tenuring, and rewarding teachers. Ask that edu- 
cators publish and display their credentials, so you know how well they ate pre- 
p3red to serve your child. Ask questions about plans for improving teaching quality 
^d making technologies available in the school In the end, your local schools will 
the better for it, and your children will be better prepared for their future. 
Students may think they have no role to play in implementing the recom- 
*^cndations of commissions such as these. But students are Americas future, 
®|*tl it matters gready that you take your education seriously, understand why 
^*ghcf standards are needed for you to succeed, and think about how you can 
^ntribute to your learning and that of others. We urge students of all ages to 
to understand and appreciate what your teachers are trying to accomplish, 
^k questions about your studies, talk about your own concerns and interests in 
®^*ng, work with one another as helpers and peer tutors . . . and consider — 
perhaps— becoming teachers someday yourselves. 



It*s the sparks. Every time my students 
get excited about learning something 
new, I see sparks shooting from their 
eyes. And though I could fill a.book wHh 
everything I have to say about the 
rewards of teaching, the chance to do 
something meaningful and fulfilling with 
my life, whenever I'm asked why I 
became a teacher, that*s always the first 
and best thing that comes to mind. The 
sparks. 

It's not easy work; In fact, I will say 
that It is the most challenging work I 
have ever done. I have to be there with 
my students In body and soul, day In and 
day out. It can be draining, and It can 
sometimes seem like a battleground. 

But how do I feel at the end of each 
day? I feel proud of my students. I feel 
more knowledgeable about living, 
teaching, and learning. I feel lucky to be 
a teacher. I feel ... full of sparks. 

— IrASEMA ORTEGA'CRAWFORD. 

TEACHER, Mesa. Arizona 
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Appendix A: Meetings and Forums of the Commission 



The Commission held six meetings at which teachers, administrators, researchers, and policymakers from across the country shared 
and added their expertise. During this two-year period, nine forums were held for additional foedback, at the annual meetings and 
conventions of the Commissions policy, parent, community, and teacher education advisory groups. Supplementary meetings and 
focus groups of parents and teachers were also held. 

Meetings 



November 15» 1994 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


November 19-20, 1995 June 9-10, 1995 

New York, New York Cullowhee, North Carolina 

Asheville, North Carolina 


March 12-13, 1993 
New York, New York 


January 21-22, 1996 May 17-18, 1996 

New York, New York Raleigh, North Carolina 



Forums 



February 14, 1995 


American Association of Colleges for Teacher Education (AACTE) 
Annual meeting, Washington, D.C. 


July 18, 1995 


National Conference of State Legislatures (NCSL) 
Annual conference, Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


July 28, 1995 


American Federation ofTeachers (AFT) 
QuEST conference, Washington, D.C. 


0oober7, 1995 


American Association of School Personnel Administrators (AASPA) 
Annual meeting, New Orleans, Louisiana 


Oaober 14, 1995 


National Association of Scare Boards of Education (NASBE) 
Annual conference, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 


October 27, 1995 


American Association of Higher Education (AAHE) 
School-College Partnership meeting, Washington, D.C, 


November 4, 1995 


Recruiting New Teachers, Inc. (RNT), Pathways to Teaching 
Precollegiate Teacher Recruitment symposium, Pasadena, California 


Hebruaty24, 1996 


National Association of Secondary School Principals (NASSP) 
Armual convention, San Francisep, California 


July 28, 1996 


National Conference of State Lqgislatures (NCSL) 
Annual conference, St. Louis, Missouri 


Supplementary Meetings 




October 17. 1996 
^licy Advisory Group 
^exandria, Virginia 


March 22, 1996 April 22, 1996 

Parent-Community Advisory Group Focus groups of parents and teachers 

Washington, D.C. Wilmington, Delaware 
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Appendix B: Presentations to the Commission 



Linnetle Aponte 

Teacher Intern, PS 87, New York, New York 

Deborah Loewenberg Ball 

Professor, Michigan State University 

J. MIcheel Brandt 

Superintendent of Schools, Cincinnati Public Schools 

Sharon Draper 

Teacher, Walnut Hills High School, Cincinnati, Ohio 

Cerol Edwards 

Direaor of Programs 

National Foundation for the Improvement of Educadon 

Richard Elmore 

Consordum for Policy Research in Educadon 
Graduate School of Educadon, Harvard University 

Jerry Franeon 

Senior Fellow, North Carolina Center for the Advancement of 
Teaching, Cullowhee, North Carolina 

Jane Hand 

Principal, PS 87, New York, New York 

Denise Hewitt 

Professional Issues Representadve 
Cincinnad Federadon of Teachers 

Harry Judge 

Professor Emeritus, Oxford Univeisicy 

Rosemarie Kolstad 

Professor, East Texas State University 

Magdelene Lampert 

Professor, The University of Michigan>Ann Arbor 

Helen Lee 

Teacher, PS 87, New York, New York 

Susan Lockwood 

Florida Center for Teachers, Tampa, Florida 

Phillip Middleton 

Teacher, Duplin County, North Carolina 

Tom Mooney 

President, Cincinnad Federadon of Teachers 

Scott Murl 

Teacher, Avery County Middle School, North Carolina 

Allen Odden 

Professor and Co-Direaor, Consordum for Policy Research in 
Educadon, University of Wisconsin>Madison 
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TrudI Orgas 

Teacher, PS 87, New York, New Tbik 

Sima Rablnowitz 

Minnesota Humanides Commissions Teacher Insdtute 
St. Paul, Minnesota 

Sharon Porter Robinson 

Assistant Secretary for Educadonal Research and Improvement 
U.S. Department of Educadon 

Larry Rowedder 

President, Mayerson Academy for Human Resource 
Development, Cincinnad, Ohio 

Nancy Sato 

Center for Research on the Context of Secondary School 
Teaching, School of Educadon, Stanford University 

Frances Schoonmaker 

Co>Director, Pceservioe Preparadon Program in Elementary 
Educadon, Teachers College, Columbia University 

Mellsande Schwartzfarb 

leacher, PS 87, New York, New \brk 

Penny Smith 

Professor, University of North Carolina'Gieensboro 

Cooper Snyder 

Senator, l4th Distria, State of Ohio 

Chairman, Ohio Senate Educadon and Redrement Committee 
Jean Spruell 

Teacher, Oak City, North Caroliiu 

Unda Starkweather 

Teacher, Lincoln Heights Elementary School 
Fuquay-Varina, North Carolina 

Carolyn Toben 

Center for the Advancement and Renewal of Educators 
San Francisco, California 

Mary Jo Utley 

Director, North Carolina Center for the Advancement of 
leaching, Cullowhee, North Carolina 

Robert YInger 

Professor and Director, Cincinnad Initiative for Teacher 
Educadon, University of Cincinnad 
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Appendix Ci Policy, Parent, and Community Advisers 



Gordon Ambach 

Council of Chief State School Officers 

Bob Bhaerman 

Quality Education Project for Minorities 

Julie Bell 

National Conference of State Legislatures 

Marsha Berger 

American Federation ofTeachers 

Ronald Blackhum>Moreno 

ASPIRA Association, Inc. 

Charles Bremer 

National Black Caucus of State Legislators 

Qene Carter 

Association of Supervision and 
Cumculum Development 

Michael Casserly 

Council of the Great City Schools 

^obn Cawthorne 

National Urban T -pagiie 

&lc Cooper 

National Urban Alliance 

Jacqueline Danzherger 

^^tute for Educational Leadership 

Sheryl Denbo 

National Coalition of Educational 
Equity Advocates 

Timothy Dyer 

National Association of Secondary 
^ool Principals 

*^amona Edetin 

National Urban Coalition 

Wright Edelman 

^^drens Defense Fund 



Calvin Frazier 

Education Commission of the States 

Michael Gordon 

National Panhellenic Council 

Paul Houston 

American Association of School 
Administrators 

David imig 

American Association of Colleges for 
Teacher Education 

Connie Koprowicz 

National Conference of State Legislatures 

Ivan Lanier 

National Black Caucus of State Legislators 

H. Michael Lemmons 

National Congress of Black Churches 

Kay Luzier 

National PTA 

GInny Markell 

National PTA 

Shiriey McBay 

Quality Education Projea for Minorities 

Ann McLaren 

National Education Association 

Charles Marshall 

Association for School, Collie, and 
University Staffing 

Jean Miller 

Council of Chief State School Officers 

Evelyn K. Moore 

National Black Child Development 
Institute 

Frank Newman 

Education Commission of the States 



Paul Ramsey 

Educational Testing Service 

Judith RAnyi 

National Foundation for the Improvement 
of Education 

Mark Rigdon 

National Governors’ Association 

Virginia Roach 

National Association of State Boards of 
Education 

Herb Salinger 

American Association of School Personnel 
Administrators 

Samuel Sava 

National Association of Elementary 
School Principals 

Thomas Shannon 

National School Boards Association 

Dennis Sparks 

National Staff Development Council 

Scott Thomson 

National Policy Board for Educariona! 
Administration 

Joseph Vaughan (observer) 

Office of Educational Research and 
Improvement, U.S. Department of 
Education 

Tony Wagner 

Institute for Responsive Education 

Victor Young 

The Learning Communities Network, Inc. 



’•»oW Rsher 

N>tional School Boards Association 
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Appendix D: Contributors to Commission Research 



Nabeel Alsalam Paul Goran 

National Center for Education Statistics National Governors’ Association 



Jerry D. Bailey 

School of Education, University of Kansas 

Robert Baldwin 

Social Security Administration 

Mary Dean Barringer 

National Board for Prof^ional Teaching 
Standards 

Sharon Bobbitt 

Office of Educational Research and 
Improvement, U.S. E>epartment of 
Education 

Ann Bradley 

Education Week 

Richard L Clark 

Center for Educational Renewal, 
University of Washington 

Noreen Connell 

Education Priorities Panel 

Tom Corcoran 

Consortium for Policy Research 
in Education 

Christine E. Deer 

University of Technology, Sydney 

Betty Duvall 

Community College Liaison, U.S. 
Department of Education 

C. Emily Felstrltzer 

National Center for Education 
Information 

Mary Futrell 

George Washington University 

Matthew Gandal 

American Federation of Teachers 

Jewell Gould 

American Federation of Teachers 
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Katie Haycock 

American Association for Higher 
Education 

Richard Ingersoll 

The University of Georgia 

Bill Ingram 

National School Boards Association 

Jack Jackson 

Ohio Department of Education 

Joanne Kogan-Krell 

National Board for Professional Teaching 
Standards 

Marsha Levine 

Profi»sional Development Schools 
Projea, National Council for 
Accreditation of Teacher Education 

Anne C. Lewis 

Freelance writer 

Dreama Love 

National PTA 

David H. Monk 

Cornell University 

John W. Moore 

Indiana State University 

Michelle Moser 

Robert E Wagner Graduate School of 
Public Service. New York University 

Patrick O'Rourke 

Hammond Federation of Teachers, 
Hammond, Indiana 

Ray Pecheone 

Connecticut Board of Education 

Jon Ralachel 

National Board for Professional leaching 
Standards 
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Diana W. RIgden 

Council for Basic Education 

Carl Schmidt 

National Data Resource Center 

Eileen M. Sclan 

Long Island University 

Nobuo K. Shimahara 

Ru^rs University 

Hugh Socket! 

Institute for Educational Transformation 

Carol F. Stoel 

American Association for Higher 
Education 

James Stigler 

University of California, Los Angeles 

Gary Sykes 

Michigan State University 

Adam Urbanskl 

Rochester Teachers Association, 
Rochester, New York 

Joe Wyatt 

Vanderbilt University 
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Appendix E: Commissioned Papers 



Eight technical papers were commissioned to synthesize research and inform the Commission on issues of teacher learning and 
professional development policy issues in teacher development labor-management issues in school reform; teacher recruitment, 
selection and retention; teacher education; and teaching for diverse learners. The report draws upon each of these papers. They 
will be published in a separate volume. 

Aligning Teacher Education with Contemporary K-12 Reform Visions 

Deborah Loewenberg Ball, Michigan State University 
Magdalene Lampen, University of Michigan 

Doveioping Practicef Developing Practitioners: Toward a Practice-Based Theory of Professional Education 

Deborah Loewenberg Ball, Michigan State University 
David K. Cohen, Michigan State University 

Organizing the Other Half of Teaching 

Julia E. Koppich, University of California-Berkeley 
Charles T. Kerchner, Claremont Graduate School 

Organizing Schools for Teacher Learning 

Judith Warren Little, University of California-Berkeley 

Preparing Teachers for Diversity: Historical Perspectives, Current Trends, and Future DIreetlona 

Gloria Ladson-Billings, University of Wisconsin-Madison 

The Problem of Enactment 

Mary M. Kennedy, Michigan Stare University 

Staff Development and instructional Improvement: Community District 2, New York City 

Richard F. Elmore, Harvard University 

Transtonning Teacher Recruitment, Selection, and Induction 

Rsniett Berry, University of ^uth Carolina 
David Haselkorn, Recruiting New Teachers, Inc. 
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Appendix F: State-by-State Report Card, 

Indicators of Attention to Teaching Quality, July 1996 
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Appendix F: State-by-State Report Card Notes 



1. % of Now Hires Who Are Unlkwnsed— Percentage of newly hired teachers not 
certified in main assignment field. (Source: U.S. Depatrment of Education. 
National Center for Education Statistics. 1990-91 Schools and Staffing Survey, 
Unpublished tabulations. National Data Resource CerXer) 

2. % of Math 'lOaehefs WKtioiit At Least a StAtoct Matter Minor— The percent- 
age of public school teachers who taught one or more classes In mathematics 
without at least a minor In the field. (Source: U.S. Department of Education. 
National Center for Education Statistics. 1990S1 Schools and Staffing 
Survey; Richard P. Ingersoll. Schoo/s and Staffing Survey: Teacher Supp/y. 
Teacher Qualifications, and Teacher Tiimover, 1990 

3. Teachers as a Percent of Staff— Percentage of staff who are teachers, fell 
1994. NOTE: Other support staff— 04 .. bus drivers, maintenance, and food 
service— are Included. (Source: U.S. Department of Education. National Center 
for Education Statistics. Statistics in Brief-^blie School Stucfent. Staff, and 
Graduate Counts by State, School Vbar 1994^5, May 1996) 

4. Professional Accreditation— The percentage of teacher education institutions 
that are accredited by NCATE (National Council for the Accreditation of Teacher 
Education). (Source: National Council fer the Accreditation of Teacher 
Education. June 1996) 

5. Required Number of Weeks of FuU-TIme Student Teaching— Number of weeks 
of student teaching required by the state. An (e) indicates an estimate based 
on required clock or college semester credit hours. May vary by grade level. 
(Source: National Association of Slate Directors of Teacher Education and 
Certification: Manual on Cartificatlon and Preparation of Educational Personnel 
In tha United Slates and Canada. 1996-97) 

6. Student Teaching Experience Includes Teaching Special Needs Students In 
Dlversa Settings— Whether or not a state requires that the student teaching 
experience Include work with diverse learners who are either speclal/excep- 
tionai students or In a multicultural setting. (Source: National Association of 
State Directors of Teacher Education and Certification. Manual on Certification 
and Preparation of Educational Personnel in the United States and Canada, 
1996-97) 

7. New Teacher Induction or Mentoring Programs — Indicates whether or not a 
slate requires that new teachers participate In a formal Induction or mentoring 
program that is state-funded with state or district training for mentors. 
(Developed from current survey of stateby^tate professional development 
policies and practices. The Consortium for Policy Research in Education. 
University of Pennsylvania - July 1996) 

8. Professional Standards Boards— Whether or not a state has established an 
independent professional teacher standards boards to set standards for 
teacher education and licensing. (Source: National Council for Accreditation of 
Teacher Education. 1995) 

9. Nationally CertHtod Tbachers— Number of National BoardCertlfied teachers by 
state. (Source: National Board for Professional Teaching Standards, Detroit. 
Michigan, July 1996) 

10. Incentives for NBPTS Cortlflcstkm— Whether or not state policy has been 
established to (1) link National Board Certification to licensing (e.g., portability, 
license renewal, or ^advanced certification status): (2) support participation in 
National Board assessments as a prominent form of professional develop- 
ment: and (3) financially reward National BoardCertifled teachers. (Source: 
National Board for Professional Teaching Standards, Detroit, Michigan, July 
1996) 
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Appendix F: Percentage of Newly Hired Unlicensed Teachers, 
by State, 1990-91 



Colorado 
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Kansas 
Minnesota 
Missouri 
New Jersey 
North Dakota 
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Oregon 
Iowa 
Oklahoma 
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North Carolina 
South Oakota 
Colorado 
Michigan 
Idaho 
New Hampshire 
New York 
Montana 
Alaska 
Georgia 
Nevada 
AU STATES 
New Mexico 
Illinois 
Nebraska 
Arktmsas 
Mlsslsslnrl 
Alabama 
Maine 
Utah 
HawaU 
West Virginia 
Massachusetts 
Texas 
Callfomla 
South Carolina 
Virginia 
Rorida 
Louisiana 
Maryland 
Otetrict of Columbia 
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■ L.13 

■ 1.61 



Pi 1.84 




Souita: U.S. Oepanrnem. National Center for Education Statistic#. Seftooi# 
and Staffing Suraey. 199001. 
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Appendix F: Percentage of Public High School Teachers Who Taught One or 
More Classes in a Field Without at Least a Minor in that Reid, by Reid and 
State: 1990-91 





Hath 


Sctam 


Soctal 


Engfah 


FMpiLaiig. 


tfoc.Ed. 


MmaOc 


PlqfS.Ed. 


Total Public 


30.5 


16.9 


16.9 


21.9 


15.4 


19.0 


15.4 


14.6 


Alabama 


21.2 


18.6 


22.2 


22.6 




20.1 


22.1 


7.2 


Alaska 


63.3 


22.3 


34.9 


27.7 




38.1 


— 


48.5 


Arizona 


30.7 


17.8 


21.0 


21.2 


— 


14.9 


26.2 


21.5 


Arkansas 


20.2 


14.6 


25.3 


21.9 


— 


U.6 


6.6 


8.9 


Caiifomia 


51.0 


18.2 


16.2 


29.0 


22.5 


" 27.5 


20.1 


33.3 


Colorado 


35.1 


18.4 


21.6 


20.8 


13.2 


15.8 


14.2 


10.3 


Connecticut 


11.1 


4.6 


14.7 


13.0 


0.0 


27.4 


— 


— 


Delaware 




— 




— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


District of Columbia 








— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


Rorida 


38.8 


29.6 


20.7 


16.6 


— 


30.7 


26.5 


10.9 


(aeorgia 


35.0 


21.7 


19.6 


21.4 


22.0 


22.3 


— 


22.6 


Hawaii 


50.6 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


Idaho 


24.5 


9.7 


18.3 


19.1 


— 


14.3 


26.2 


11.7 


Illinois 


27.5 


16.8 


20.1 


26.0 


8.0 


16.2 


8.5 


5.9 


Indiana 


29.7 


15.3 


5.5 


12.9 


24.0 


13.1 


9.4 


8.3 


Iowa 


18.0 


21.6 


8.8 


16.5 


17.7 


6.2 


12.7 


16.7 


Kansas 


13.0 


17.7 


25.6 


24.0 


— 


8.5 


6.4 


8.3 


Kentucky 


17.4 


19.8 


11.2 


19.2 


— 


8.3 


15.4 


— 


Louisiana 


30.9 


24.2 


19.8 


23.8 




12.4 


— 


17.3 


Maine 


32.9 


19.8 


15.2 


27.4 


— 


21.8 


24.0 


— 


Maryland 


39.6 


22.6 


19.0 


29.7 




28.2 


— 


— 


Massachusetts 


36.8 


16.7 


14.3 


15.9 


10.5 


44.2 


— 


— 


Michigan 


32.8 


22.1 


20.0 


25.3 


— 


13.9 


16.6 


14.6 


Minnesota 


14.2 


8.3. 


14.1 


7.1 


9.5 


6.9 


9.4 


9.6 


Mississippi 


22.8 


9.2 


12.8 


20.4 




23.9 


8.6 


15.5 


Missouri 


14.9 


22.9 


13.8 


19.6 


22.3 


15.3 


15.0 


18.9 


Montana 


13.6 


21.7 


12.9 


15.8 


20.7 


12.1 


16.2 


7.1 


Nebraska 


26.2 


10.8 


22.3 


20.7 


— 


6.7 


14.1 


19.1 


Nevada 


37.3 


— 


20.9 


25.3 


— 


23.4 






New Hampshire 


— 


— 


— 


2.1 


— 


— 




— 


New Jersey 


33.6 


19.7 


15.3 


25.0 


9.3 


20.6 


17.3 


8.9 


New Mexico 


47.1 


43.9 


19.6 


41.0 


— 


13.7 


— 


16.7 


New Ybrk 


33.5 


12.5 


12.9 


23.6 


8.5 


19.9 


16.1 


3.6 


North Carolina 


23.7 


8.1 


18.0 


24.2 




19.2 


18.1 


10.3 


North Dakota 


21.2 


7.8 


13.7 


7.6 


19.4 


7.9 


7.0 


9.6 


Ohio 


17.1 


9.8 


13.3 


15.6 


— 


23.8 


8.8 


— 


OMahoma 


34.2 


23.9 


24.8 


21.7 


24.5 


5.9 


18.2 


23.0 


Oregon 


33.4 


11.0 


26.9 


28.8 




13.6 


24.8 


18.5 


Pennsylvania 


14.4 


9.6 


11.6 


19.8 


9.8 


18.6 


11.5 


2.9 


Rhode Island 


— 


— 


— 




— 


— 




— 


South Carolina 


28.7 


22.0 


13.5 


13.0 




27.2 


11.3 


19.7 


South Dakota 


19.7 


13.9 


24.6 


27.7 


15.8 


10.8 


12.5 


20.8 


Tennessee 


27.8 


26.4 


26.8 


27.0 


15.6 


24.2 


21.0 


16.5 


Texas 


30.4 


13.9 


16.3 


18.2 


26.4 


23.6 


18.1 


12.2 


Utah 


43.7 


11.7 


22.4 


24.8 


19.5 


16.3 


26.3 


12.5 


Vermont 


— 


— 


— 


12.9 






— 


. 


Virginia 


34.0 


14.0 


13.9 


16.7 


2.2 


11.2 


10.1 




Washington 


46.0 


24.3 


17.6 


28.9 


9.7 


23.2 


29.1 


33.3 


west Virginia 


16.0 


17.1 


32.2 


32.9 


— 


13.0 


16.6 


6.1 


Wisconsin 


16.5 


16.5 


4.9 


18.2 


— 


10.3 


7.8 


2.4 


Wyoming 


24.9 


8.3 


27.8 


16.7 


— 


9.1 


20.0 


4.5 



— Too few cases for reliable estimate 

Source: U.S. Department of Education. National Center for Education Statistics, 1990^1 Schools and Staffir^ Survey (Teacher and School Questionnaires). 
From: Rtchard M. ingersoll. Schoo/s and Staffing Survey: Teacher Suppfyi Tbacher Qua/Mcattons. and Teacher Turnover, 199091 (U.S. Department of Education. 
Washington. D.C.: National Center for Education Statistics. 1995). p. 28. 
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Appendix F: Minimum and Average Teacher Salaries, 
by State: 1993-94 



Mlnfanum (beginning) salary Average salaiy 



United States 


$23,258 


$35,813 


Alabama 


22.500 


28.659 


Alaska 


31,800 


47,902 


Arizona 


21,825 


31,825 


Arkansas 


19,694 


28,312 


(^lifomia 


25,500 


40,636 


Colorado 


20,091 


33,826 


Connecticut 


28,052 


50.389 


Deiawarb 


22,795 


37,469 


District of Columbia 


25,825 


43,014 


Rorida 


23,171 


31.944 


Georgia 


21,885 


29,214 


Hawaii 


25.100 


36,564 


Idaho 


18,700 


27,756 


Illinois 


25,171 


39,416 


Indiana 


22,021 


35,741 


Iowa 


20,709 


30,760 


Kansas 


22,624 


31.700 


Kentucky 


21,257 


31.639 


Louisiana 


18,195 


26,243 


Maine 


19,840 


30,996 


Maryland 


24.703 


39,475 


Massachusetts 


23,000 


38,960 


Michigan 


24,400 


45,218 


Minnesota 


23,408 


36,146 


Mississippi 


18.833 


25,153 


Missouri 


21.078 


30,324 


Montana 


18,750 


28,200 


Nebraska 


20,804 


29.564 


Nevada 


24,155 


37.181 


New Hampshire 


22,400 


34,121 


New Jersey 


29,346 


45,582 


New Mexico 


22,057 


27,922 


New York 


26,903 


45,772 


North Carolina 


20,002 


29,727 


North Dakota 


17,453 


25,506 


Ohio 


19,553 


35,912 


Oklahoma 


22,181 


27,612 


Oregon 


23,186 


37,589 


Pennsylvania 


28.231 


42,411 


Rhode Island 


23,365 


39,261 


South Carolina 


20.533 


29,414 


South Dakota 


18,935 


25,259 


Tennessee 


19,625 


30,514 


Texas 


21,806 


30,519 


Utah 


18,787 


28.056 


Vermont 


22,982 


34,517 


Virginia 


23.273 


33,472 


Washington 


23,183 


35.860 


West Virginia 


21,450 


30.549 


Wisconsin 


23,677 


36.644 


Wyoming 


20,416 


30.954 



American Federation of Teachers, Survey and Anatysis of Salary J 
'^Msned In O/gesf of Bducatinn SaMcWoc iooi; / lAfaoKtnmnn n r • Matt/, 



ui iccn/iicis, oulvoy anu fuiatyais ui Miiary Trends. 1991. 1993 and 1994. 

n Digest of Education SaOstlcs 1995 ( Washington. O.C.; National Center for Education Statistics, 1995). Table 78. 
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Adcnovdedgments 



O ne year ago the National Com- 
mission on Teaching and Amer- 
ica’s Future issued its report, 
What Matters Most: Teaching for 
Americans Future. Like most 
reports of its kind, this one was launched at a 
press conference which received substantial 
attention from the media. Since then, however, 
the report has not been abandoned to a dusty 
shelf. Much more has occurred. A group of 
states have joined forces to seek to implement 
the report’s recommendations. National orga- 
nizations of policymakers and practitioners, 
having endorsed the report, are working with 
their members on strategies to improve teach- 
ing standards and teacher professional, develop- 
ment. Commissions on teaching have been 
formed in many communities, and steps are 
underway to change policies, programs, and 
practices in statehouses and schoolhouses. 

The National Governors’ Association and 
the National Conference of State Legislatures 
have helped their members examine policy 
strategies to improve the quality of teaching. 
The National Education Association, has en- 
dorsed peer review and assistance programs to 
improve teaching and strengthen teacher ac- 
countability. The American Federation of 
Teachers had worked to link student standards 
to teaching standards. The Council for Basic 
Education and the American Association of 
Colleges for Teacher Education have launched 
a project to redesign teacher education in light 
of student content standards. The Association 



for Teacher Educators has developed standards 
for teacher educators. Local school districts 
have developed initiatives to improve teacher 
recruitment and teaching conditions as well as 
teachers’ access to knowledge. The American 
Association of School Personnel Administra- 
tors has begun studies of effective teacher 
recruitment and personnel practices. Recruiting 
New Teachers, the Council of the Great City 
Schools, the Holmes Partnership, the Teacher 
Union Reform Network, and the National 
Urban League are developing collaborative 
projects with the Commission to improve 
teacher recruitment and development in urban 
and poor rural school districts. And the US. 
Department of Education has launched two 
major research centers to study how to enhance 
teaching excellence. 

This follow-up report. Doing What Matters 
Most: Investing in Quality Teachings seeks to 
gauge the nation’s progress toward the goal of 
high-quality teaching in every classroom in 
every community. It draws on data about the 
conations of teaching that have become avail- 
able since the original Commission report was 
released, and it examines policy changes that 
have occurred. 

The research presented here U the product of 
many people’s efforts. Deborah Ball co- 
authored portions of this text. Ronald Ferguson 
of the Harvard Kermedy School graciously pro- 
vided detailed information about his analyses 
of student achievement. Richard Ingersoll con- 
ducted extensive analyses of the US. Depart- 
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merit of Education’s Schools and Staffing Sur- 
veys. Barnett Berry collected and analyzed data 
on state policies and practices. Dylan Johnson 
of the Commission’s staff and Craig Jerald, 
Bridget Curran, Nancy Waymack, Karen 
Abercrombie, Kimberley Campbell, and Rach- 
el Henighan of Education Week assisted in 
data coUection. Eric Hirsch of the National 
Conference of State Legislatures assembled 
data on state legislation related to teaching. 
Marilyn Rauth^ Ellalinda Rustique-Forrester, 
and Jon Snyder contributed to data analyses 
and writing. Stephen Broughman and Kerry 
Gruber of the National Center on Education 
Statistics ferreted out NCES data and 
answered critical questions. Flynn Marie 
Pritchard designed a panoply of tables and 
graphics. Deanna Knickerbocker of the Center 
for Advanced Study in the Behavioral Sciences 
developed additional beautiful graphics. Andy 
Bomstein designed the report with great speed 
and skill. Matthew Forrester designed the 
appendices. Margaret Garigan and Connie 
Simon assisted in assembling portions of the 
report. 

The RockefeUer Foimdation and Carnegie 
Corporation of New York have continued to 



provide major financial support for ongoing 
implementation of the Commission’s work. 
The Ford Foundation has provided funds for an 
intensive nationwide effort to improve teaching 
in urban and poor rural schools. The U.S. De- 
partment of Education’s National Institute on 
Educational Governance, Finance, Policy- 
making and Management has supported 
research and networking among the Commis- 
sion’s partner states. The AT&T Foundation 
supported the Commission’s website and vid- 
eotape. Support for specific state and regional 
efforts has been provided by the BellSouth 
Foundation, the Georgia Power Company, the 
John D. and Catherine T. MacArthur Founda- 
tion, the Pew Charitable Trust, the Philip 
Morris Companies Inc., and the William R. 
Kenan Jr. Charitable Trust. 

All of these organizations and individuals 
have made important contributions to this 
^rk. The most important contributions, how- 
ever, were and will be made by the teachers, 
parents, students, and community leaders and 
policy makers who are doing what matters 
most: working with each other to improve 
teaching and learning. 
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Doing What Matters Most: 
Investing in QuaHtyTeachirig 



propose an audacious goaL„ By the year 
2006, America will provide' every student with 
what should be his or her educational birthright: 
access to competent^ caring and qualified teaching, ” 
— Wbat Matters Most: Teaching for Americas Futur^ 

W ith these words, the Na- 
tional Commission on 
Teaching and America’s 
Future summarized its 
challenge to the American 
public in September, 1996. The Commission 
sounded a clarion call to place the issue of 
teaching quality squarely at the center of our 
nation's education reform agenda, arguing that 
without a sustained commitment to teachers’ 
learning and school redesign, the goal of dra- 
matically enhancing school performance for all 
of America’s children will remain unfulfilled. 

Following two years of intense study and dis- 
cussion, this blue-ribbon panel of education, 
community, and business leaders concluded 
that an impasse has been reached in school 
reform: Most schools and teachers cannot 
achieve the goals set forth in new educational 
standards, not because they are unwilling, but 
because they do not know how, and the systems 
they work in do not support them in doing so. 
The Commission's report oflFered a blueprint 
for transforming how teachers and principals 
are prepared, recruited, selected, and inducted, 
and how schools support, assess, and reward 
their work. 

The publication of the Commission’s report 
marked the tenth anniversary of a set of reports 
that first drew the nation’s attention to the 



importance of teachers and teaching, including 
the Carnegie Forum’s A Nation Prepared: Teach- 
ers for the 21st Century and the Holmes Group’s 
Tomorrows Teachers, The Commission’s recom- 
mendations built upon these prior reform 
efforts, highlighted initiatives that work, and 
described how these can become building 
blocks for a comprehensive system that sup- 
ports high quality teaching. 

S ince that time , the report and the 
Commission’s subsequent work have stimulat- 
ed dozens of pieces of federal and state legisla- 
tion, a wide array of local initiatives to improve 
teaching, more than 1500 news articles and 
editorials nationally and abroad, and at least 
two federally-funded research and develop- 
ment initiatives which bring together research- 
ers, professional associations, policy makers, 
and practitioners to enhance knowledge and 
practice in the fields of teaching and poUcy.^ 

Twelve states are working with the support 
of the Commission and the participation of 
their governors, state education departments, 
.legislative leaders, and business and education 
leaders to develop strategies for improving the 
quality of teaching. They include: Georgia, 
Illinois, Indiana, Kansas, Kentucky, Maine, 
Maryland, Missouri, Montana, North Caro- 
lina, Ohio, and Oklahoma. Several others will 
join this group of partner states in the coming 
year. 

This report revisits the Commission’s recom- 
mendations, offers new data about how invest- 
ments in teaching influence student achieve- 
ment, and provides an overview of the nation’s 
progress toward quality teaching. 
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The Commissions Findings 

In'' fVbat Matters Most: Teaching and America's 
Future, the Commission described aspects of 
teaching in the United States that had barely 
been known to the public. While teachers’ 
knowledge and skills powerfully influence stu- 
dent learning, the United States has no real sys- 
tem in place to ensure that teachers get access 
to the kinds of knowledge they need to help 
their students succeed. At the same time, de- 
mand for new teachers is escalating — more 
than two million teachers will need to be hired 
over the next decade — so the nation’s ability to 
place highly-qualified teachers in all classrooms 
will depend on proactive policies that increase 
both the quantity and quality of teachers. 

The Commission revealed that more than 
one-quarter of newly hired public school teach- 
ers in 1991 lacked the qualifications for their 
jobs, and nearly one-fourth (23%) of all sec- 
ondary teachers did not have even a minor in 
their main teaching field. Fifty-six percent of 
high school students taking physical science 
were being taught by out-of-field teachers, as 
were 27% of those taking mathematics and 
21% of those taking English. The least quali- 
fied teachers were most likely to be found in 
high-poverty and predominantly minority 
schools and in lower-track classes. In feet, in 
schools with the highest minority enrollments, 
students had less than a 50% chance of getting 
a science or mathematics teacher who held a 
license and a degree in the field he or she 
taught. 

At the same time, the Conunission’s analysis 
revealed that many states’ and districts’ licen- 
sing and hiring practices are out of synch with 
new student standards and with the expanding 
diversity of students entering our schools. 
Furthermore, the nation lacks systems to attract 
and retain the kinds of teachers needed for high 
demand fields and locations. Rather than creat- 
ing policies to address shortages, standards are 
too often waived or lowered to admit people 
without qualifications to teach. Much preser- 



vice teacher education is thin and firagmented; 
standards for schools of education are unevenly 
applied; many beginning teachers receive little 
or no mentoring; and teacher evaluation and 
reward systems are disconnected from the 
nation’s education goals. 

In addition, professional development in- 
vestments are feirly paltry, and most districts’ 
offerings, limited to "hit and run” workshops, 
do not help teachers kam the sophisticated 
teaching strategies they need to address very 
challenging learning goals with very diverse 
populations of students. Most school districts 
do not direct their professional development 
dollars in a coherent way toward sustained, 
practically useful learning opportunities for 
teachers. And teachers have ]ittic time to learn 
from one another: In US. schools, most teach- 
ers have only 3 to 5 hours a week in which to 
prepare their lessons, usually in isolation from 
their colleagues. They rarely have opportunities 
to plan or collaborate with other teachers, to 
observe and study teaching, or to talk together 
about how to improve curriculum and meet the 
needs of students. In short, many US. teachers 
enter the profession with inadequate prepara- 
tion, and few have many opportunities to 
enhance their knowledge and skills over the 
course of their careers. 

By contrast, most nations we might consider 
peers or competitors hire far more teachers, 
prepare them more extensively, pay them more 
in relation to competing professional occupa- 
tions, give them broader decision-making re- 
sponsibility, and provide them with many more 
hours each week for joint planning and profes- 
sional development. Many European and 
Asian countries support high-quality teaching 
by: 

• pegging teachers’ salaries to those of profes- 
sionals like engineers or civil servants to 
avoid shortages of qualified personnel; 

“ subsidizing teacher preparation so that tal- 
ented candidates can be recruited and 
offered a rigorous program of studies; 
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^req^iling or encouraging graduate-level 
preparation in education on top of a bache- 
lor’s deg^ with one or more disciplinary 
majors; 

* ensuring a year-long internship under the 
guidance of master teachers, in a school 
that works closely with the university 
teacher education program; 

* requiring examinations of subject matter 
and teaching knowledge before entry into 
the profession; 

* building extensive time for learning and 
collaborative planning into teachers’ sched- 
ules so that they can work on teaching 
together. 

In countries like Japan and China, teachers 
routinely work with their colleagues on deve- 
loping curriculum, polishing lessons, observing 
each other’s teaching, participating in study 
groups, and conducting research on teaching. 
In many countries, these activities are organ- 
ized around a state or national curriculum 
framework, which is typically a lean instrument 
that outlines a relatively small number of major 
concepts and ideas to be treated, leaving to 
teachers the job of figuring out strategies for 
doing so that will work for their own students. 
(It is worth noting that U.S. texts and curricu- 
lum guides require the coverage of many more 
topics much more superficially than do curricu- 
lum fiameworks in other countries, which 
emphasize in-depth learning about a smaller 
range of topics each year.)^ In these countries, 
teachers have both a curriculum context and 
regular time to compare notes about particular 
lessons and problems, conduct demonstration 
lessons for one another, discuss how their stu- 
dents respond to specific tasks, and develop 
plans together.^ 

These nations are able to provide this kind of 
support for teachers because they allocate more 
of their organizational resources to teaching. In 
the United States, only 52% of education dol- 
lars are spent on instruction and only 43% of 



education staff are classroom teachers. In other 
industrialized nations, about three-fourths of 
education resources are spent direcdy on in- 
struction, and classroom teachers represent 
firom 60 to 80 percent of all staff.^ Some re- 
structured schools are beginning to reallocate 
their staff and other expenditures more directly 
to the classroom, with noteworthy results for 
student learning.^ Resources are available in 
U.S. school ^tems to focus more effectively on 
quality teac^g. They need to be redirected 
toward this end if America is to achieve its edu- 
cation goals. 

The CbmmissionLS 
Recommendations 

Drawing on a wide range of research find- 
ings and on examples of best practices fiom the 
U.S. and abroad, the Coimnission proposed a 
comprehensive set of reconimendations that 
cover the entire continuum of teacher develop- 
ment. These proposals are intended to put the 
nation on a path to serious, long-term improve- 
ments in teaching and learning. They include: 

I. Standards for teachers linked to standards 
for students. Clearly, if students are to achieve 
high standards, we can expect no less from their 
teachers and other educators. The first priority 
is reaching agreement on what teachers should 
know and be able to do in order to help stu- 
dents succeed at meeting the new standards. 
This task has recently been undertaken by three 
professional bodies that set standards for 
teacher education (the National Council for 
Accreditation of Teacher Education), begin- 
ning teacher licensing (the Interstate New 
Teacher Assessment and Support Consor- 
tium), and the advanced certificatipn of accom- 
plished veteran teachers (the National Board 
for Professional Teaching Standards). Their 
combined efforts to set standards for teaching 
linked to new smdent standards outline a 
coherent continuum of teacher development 
throughout the career. (See Appendix C for a 
summary of the standards.) To advance these 
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standards, the Commission recommends that 
states: 

® Establish professional standards boards. 

• Insist on professional accreditation for all 
schools of education. 

• License teachers based on demonstrated 
performance of ability to teach to the new 
standards, including tests of subject matter 
knowledge, teaching knowledge, and teach- 
ing skill 

• Use National Board standards as the 
benchmark for accomplished teaching. 

IL Reinvent teacher preparation and profes- 
sional development* For teachers to have con- 
tinuous access to the latest knowledge about 
teaching and learning, the Commission recom- 
mends that states, schools, and colleges: 

® Organize teacher education and profession- 
al development around standards for stu- 
dents and teachers. 

• Institute extended, graduate-level teacher 
preparation programs that provide year- 
long internships in a professional develop- 
ment school. 

® Create and fond mentoring programs for 
beginning teachers that provide support 
and assess teaching skills. 

® Create stable, high-quality sources of pro- 
fessional development; then allocate one 
percent of state and local spending to sup- 
port them, along with additional matching 
fonds to school districts. 

• Embed professional development in teach- 
ers^ daily work through joint planning, 
study groups, peer coaching, and research. 



Ill* Overhaul teacher recruitment and put 
qualified teachers in every classroom* To ad- 
dress teacher recruitment problems, the Com- 
mission urged states and districts to: 

• Increase the ability of financially disadvan- 
taged districts to pay for qualified teachers 
and insist that school districts hire only 
qualified teachers. 

• Redesign and streamline district hiring. 

• Eliminate barriers to teacher mobility, by 
promoting reciprocal interstate licensing 
and working with states to develop portable 
pension systems. 

• Provide scholarships and forgivable loans to 
recruit teachers for high-need subjects and 
locations. 

• Develop high-quality pathways into teach- 
ing for recent graduates, mid-career chang- 
ers, and paraprofessionals already in the 
classroom. 

IV* Encourage and reward knowledge and 
skill* Schools have few means for encouraging 
outstanding teaching or rewarding increases in 
knowledge and skill. Uncertified entrants are 
paid at the same levels as those who enter with 
highly developed skills. Novices take on exact- 
ly the same kind of work as 30 -year veterans. 
Mediocre teachers receive the same rewards as 
outstanding ones. Teachers must leave the 
classroom to get promoted. To address these 
issues, the Commission recommends that 
states and districts: 

• Develop a career continuum and compen- 
sation systems that reward knowledge and 
skill. 

• Enact incentives for National Board 
Certification. 

• Remove incompetent teachers through peer 
assistance and review programs that provide 
necessary supports and due process. 
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V. Create schools that are organized for stu- 
dent and teacher success. In Older to be able to 
direct their energies around a common pur- 
pose, schools need to adopt shared standards 
for student learning that become the basis for 
common efforts of teachers, parents, and the 
community. Then, schools must be freed of the 
tyrannies of time and tradition to permit more 
powerful student and teacher learning. This 
includes restructuring time and staffing so that 
teachers have regular time to work with one 
another and with shared groups of students; 
rethinking schedules so that students and 
teachers have more extended time together 
over the course of the day, week, and years; and 
reducing barriers to the involvement of parents 
so that families and schools can work together. 
To accomplish this, the Commission recom- 
mends that state and local boards work to: 

• Reallocate resources to invest more in 
teachers and technology and less in non- 
teaching personnel. 

® Select, prepare, and retain principals who 
understand teaching and learning and who 
can lead high-performing schools. 

* Rethink schedules and staffing so that stu- 
dents have more time for in-depth learning 
and teachers have time to work with and 
learn from one another. 

More recent evidence suggests that these 
recommendations are as germane today as they 
were a year ago, and ever more pressing if the 
United States is going to accomplish its goals 
for education. 



America^ Agenda 
for Education 



New Standards and New Students 

The education reform movement in the 
United States has focused increasingly on the 
development of new standards for students: 
Virtually all states have begun the process of 
creating more academically challenging stan- 
dards for graduation, new curriculum firame- 
works to guide instruction, and new assess- 
ments to test students’ knowledge. President 
Clinton has proposed a new national test, and 
many school districts across the country are 
weighing in with their own versions of stan- 
dards-based reform, including new curricula, 
testing systems, accountability mechanisms, 
and promotion or graduation requirements. 

These efforts are stimulated by growing evi- 
dence that students will not succeed in meeting 
the demands of a knowledge-based society and 
economy if they do not encounter and master 
much more challenging work in school. By the 
first decade of . the 21st century, nearly 50% of 
all jobs will require the higher levels of knowl- 
edge and skill once reserved for the education 
of the few. Only about 10% of jobs will offer 
the kind of routine work frictories once provid- 
ed for low-skilled workers, and these will pay 
far less than what such jobs offered only 20 
years ago.^ As figure 1 shows, only college-edu- 
cated workers have come close to holding their 
own economically over the last two decades, 
while those with a high school education or less 
have steadily , lost real income as previously 
well-paid foctory jobs have become automated 
or moved overseas. Even among individuals 
with the same degrees, those with higher levels 
of skill increasingly have greater earning capac- 
ity. Surveys of employers indicate that even 
entry-level jobs require workers who have mas- 
tered higher levels of basic skills, are technolo- 
gically literate, and can plan and monitor much 
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of their own work.® 

Many workers have great dif- 
ficulty moving into the more in- 
tellectually and interpersonally 
demanding jobs the new econo- 
my has to offer. As Peter Druck- 
er notes: 

The great majority of the new jobs 
require qualifications the industrial 
worker does not possess and is poorly 
equipped to acquire. They require a 
good deal of formal education and the 
ability to a(^quire and to apply theoret- 
ical and analytical knowlec^. Th^ 
require a different approach to work 
and a different mind-set. Above all, 
they require a habit of continuous 
learning. Displaced industrial workers 
thus cannot simply move into knowl> 
edge work or services the way displaced 
farmers and domestic workers moved 
into industrial work.* 

More than ever before in our 
nation’s history education is the 
ticket not only to economic suc- 
cess but to basic survival. 

Because the economy can no 
longer absorb many unskilled 
woricers at decent wages, lack of 
education is increasingly linked 
to crime and welfare dependen- 
cy. Women who have not fin- 
ished high school are much 
more likely than others to be on 
welfere (figure 2), while men 
who have not succeeded educa- 
tionally are much more likely to 
be incarcerated. Most inmates have literacy 
skills below those required by the labor mar- 
ket, “ and nearty 40 percent of juvenile delin- 
quents have learning disabilities that went 
untreated in school." 

National investments in the last decade have 
tipped heavily toward imprisonment rather 
than education. During the 1980s, prison pop- 
ulations more than doubled while expenditures 
for prosecution and corrections grew by over 



900 percent." During the same decade, per 
pupil expenditures for schools grew by only 
about 26% in real dollar terms." 

Meanwhile, schools have changed slowly. 
Most are still organized to prepare only about 
20% of their students for “thinking work” — 
those students who are tracked very early into 
gifted and talented, “advanced,” or honors 
courses. And most teachers have had little op- 
portunity to learn to teach in the way new aca- 
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demic standards and a much more diverse stu- 
dent body demand. As the National Coimnis- 
sion described in its report, a large proportion 
of teachers do not have adequate background in 
the fields they are asked to teach or sufficient 
skills for the students they need to reach. 

More recent data stiggest that the picture has 
improved little in the first half of this decade. 
In 1994, 21% of all public secondary teachers 
had less than a minor in their main assigrunent 
field, and 59% had less than a minor in their 
secondary teaching field. More than 20% of 
public school teachers hired that year — and 
27% of new entrants to teaching — had not met 
the requirements to enter teaching and were 
practicing with a substandard license in their 
main field or none at all. And, even among 
those with preparation to teach, relatively few 
are well-prepared for the students they meet in 
today’s classrooms, especially if they completed 
their training many years ago. 

The American classroom requires teachers 
with high levels of knowledge and a broad 
range of skills. In 1996, for example, about 11% 
of U.S. students were identified as. disabled,'^ 
and the vast majority of them (73%) were 
served in regular classrooms.^' However, few 
teachers have had any opportunity to learn how 
to teach students with Usabilities. At the same 
time, about 5% of American students were 
identified as limited English proficient,'^ yet 
just one-fourth of the teachers serving these 
children had received any training in strategies 
for teaching new English language, learners.'^ 
In addition to these specific needs, more than 
one-third of students in the average classroom 
will be members of racial/ethnic minority 
groups or recent immigrants from a wide vari- 
ety of cultures; more than one-fourth will live 
in households below the poverty line; and more 
than half will live in families that have experi- 
enced divorce, absence, or death of at least one 
parent. 

Thus, in a typical classroom of 25 students, 
today’s teacher will serve at least 4 or 5 students 
with specific educational needs that she has not 



been prepared to meet. In addition, she will 
need considerable knowledge to develop cur- 
riculum and teaching strategies that address the 
wide range of learning approaches, experiences, 
and prior levels of knowledge the other stu- 
dents bring with them as well. And she will 
need to know how to help these students 
acqxiire much more complex skills and types of 
knowledge than ever before. 

Why Teaching Matter 

For many decades, the United States educa- 
tion system has tried to improve student 
achievement by tinkering with various levers in 
thevgreat machinery of schooling: New course 
requirements, curriculum packages, testing 
policies, management schemes, centralization 
initiatives, decentralization initiatives, and a 
wide array of regulations and special programs 
have been tried, all with the same effect. 
Reforms, we have learned over and over again, 
are rendered effective or ineffective by the 
knowledge, skills, and commitments of those in 
schools. AATithout know-how and buy-in, inno- 
vations do not succeed. Neither can they suc- 
ceed without appropriate supports, including 
such resources as high-quality curriculum guid- 
ance and materials, time, and opportunities to 
learn. 

Over the last decade, reforms have sought to 
increase the amount of academic coursework 
and the numbers of tests students take, in 
hopes of improwng achievement. These initia- 
tives have made a great difference in coursetak- 
ing: In 1983, only 14% of high school students 
took the number of academic courses recom- 
mended in A Nation at Risk— A units in 
English and 3 each in mathematics, science, 
and social studies. By 1994, more than half 
(51%) had taken this set of recommended 
courses. 

Despite these changes, achievement scores 
have improved little, and have actually declined 
slightly for high school students in reading and 
writing since 1988 (see figure 3). Meanwhile, 
the proportion of higher education iristitutions 
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offering remedial courses has increased, reach- 
ing 78% in 1995.^ While the courses were 
taught, the overall quality of learning seems not 
to have improved. Clearly, the quality of teach- 
ing students receive must be as much a focus of 
attention as the number of courses they take. 

Teacher expertise — ^what teachers know and 
can do — affects all the core tasks of teaching. 
What teachers understand about content and 
students shapes how judiciously they select 
from texts and other materials and how effec- 
tively they present material in class. Their skill 
in assessing their students’ progress also 
depends on how deeply they understand learn- 
ing, and how well they can interpret students’ 
discussions and written work. No other inter- 
vention can make the difierence that a knowl- 
edgeable, skillful teacher can make in the learn- 
ing process. At the same time, nothing can fully 
compensate for weak teaching that, despite 
good intentions, can result from a teacher’s lack 
of opportunity to acquire the knowledge and 
skill needed to help students master the cur- 
riculum. 

How Teadiing Matters 

Studies discover again and again that teacher 
expertise is one of the most important frctors 
in determining student achievement, followed 
by the smaller but generally positive influences 
of small schools and small class sizes. That is, 
teachers who know a lot about teaching and 
learning and who work in environments that 
allow them to know students well are the criti- 
cal elements of successful learning. 

In an analysis of 900 Texas school districts, 
Ronald Ferguson found that teachers’ exper- 
tise — as measured by scores on a licensing 
examination, master’s degrees, and experi- 
ence — accounted for about 40% of the meas- 
ured variance in students’ reading and mathe- 
matics achievement at grades 1 through 11, 
more than any other single factor. He also 
found that every additional dollar spent on 
more highly qualified teachers netted greater 
increases in student achievement than did less 
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instructionally focused uses of school resour- 
ces^* (see figure 4). 

The effects were so strong, and the variations 
in teacher expertise so great that, after control- 
ling for socioeconomic status, the large dispar- 
ities in achievement between black and white 
students were almost entirely accounted for by 
differences in the qualifications of their teach- 
ers. An additional contribution to student 
achievement was made by lower pupil-teacher 
ratios in the elementary grades. In combina- 
tion, differences in teacher expertise and class 
sizes accounted for as much of the measured 
variance in achievement as did student and 
family background frictors. 

Ferguson and Helen Ladd repeated this 
analysis with a less extensive data set in 
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Alabama that included much rougher proxies 
for teacher knowledge (master’s degrees and 
ACT scores instead of teacher licensing exam- 
ination scores))^ and still foimd sizable influ- 
ences of teacher qualifications and smaller class 
sizes on student achievement gains in mathe- 
matics and reading. These influences held up 
when the data were analyzed at both the dis- 
trict and school levels. In an analysis illustrat- 
ing the contributions of these variables to the 
predicted differences between districts scoring 
in the top and bottom quartiles in mathemat- 
ics, they found that 31% of the predicted dif- 
ference was explained by teacher qualifications 
and class sizes, while 29.5% was explained by 
poverty, race, and parent education. 

These findings are reinforced by those of a 
recent review of 60 production function stud- 
ies” which foimd that teacher education, abili- 
ty, and experience, along with small schools and 
lower teacher-pupil ratios, are associated with 
significant increases in student achievement. In 
this study’s estimate of the achievement gains 
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associated with expenditure increments, spend- 
ing on teacher education swamped other vari- 
ables as the most productive investment for 
schools (see figure 5). 

The Commission reviewed many other stud- 
ies that came to similar conclusions. For exam- 
ple, a study of high- and low-achieving schools 
with similar student populations in New York 
City found that differences in teacher qualifica- 
tions accounted for more than 90% of the vari- 
ation in student achievement, in reading and 
mathematics at all grade levels tested.” Re- 
search using national data and studies in Geor- 
^a, Michigan, and Virginia have found that 
students achieve at higher levels and are less 
likely to drop out when they are taught by 
teachers with certification in their teaching 
field, by those with master’s degrees, and by 
teachers enrolled in graduate studies.” 

A Tennessee study of the effects of teachers 
on student learning found that elementary 
school students who are assigned to ineffective 
teachers for three years in a row score signifi- 
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candy lower on achievement tests than those 
assigned to the most effective teachers over the 
same period of time^^ (see figure 6). This study 
also found troubling indicators for educationd 
equity: Afiican American students were almost 
twice as likely to be assigned to the most inef- 
fective teachers and about half as likely to be 
assigned to the most effective teachers. Clearly, 
teachers* knowledge and skills make a differ- 
ence for both educational quality and equality. 

What matters for teacher effectiveness? Re- 
search confirms that teacher knowledge of sub- 
ject matter, student learning and development, 
and teaching methods are all important ele- 
ments of teacher effectiveness. Reviews of more 
than two hundred studies contradict the long- 
standing myths that “anyone can teach” and 
that “teachers are bom and not made.” This 
research also makes it clear that teachers need 
to know much more than the subject matter 
they teach. Teacher education, as it turns out. 
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matters a great deal. In fields ranging firom 
mathematics and science to early childhood, 
elementary, vocational, and gifted education, 
teachers who are fully prepared and certified in 
both their discipline and in education are more 
highly rated and are more successful with stu- 
dents than are teachers without preparation, 
and those with greater training in learning, 
child development, teaching methods, and cur- 
riculum are found to be more effective than 
those with less.^^ 

Not only does teacher education matter, but 
more teacher education appears to be better 
than less — ^particularly when it includes care- 
fully planned clinical experiences that are inter- 
woven with coursework on learning and teach- 
ing. Recent studies of redesigned teacher edu- 
cation programs — those that offer a five-year 
program including an extended internship — 
find their graduates are more successful and 
more likely to enter and remain in teaching 
than graduates of traditional undergraduate 
programs.^^ 

The kind and quality of inservice education 
also makes a difference. A recent laige-scale 
study by David Cohen and Heather Hill” 
found that mathematics teachers who partici- 
pated in sustained professional development 
based on the curriculum they were learning to 
teach were much more likely than those who 
engaged in other kinds of professional develop- 
ment to report reform-oriented teaching prac- 
tices. These practices and this professional 
development participation were, in turn, associ- 
ated with higher mathematics achievement for 
students on the state assessment, after taking 
student characteristics and school conditions 
into account. The professional development 
which proved effective involved teachers in 
working directly with one another and with 
experts on new student curriculum materials 
related to specific concepts in California’s 
mathematics firamework. Teachers collabora- 
tively studied these materials, developed and 
tried lessons, and discussed the residts with 
their colleagues, raising issues of mathematics 
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content, instruction, and learning together. 

Other studies have found similar results for 
intensive curriculum-based professional devel- 
opment. A study of student achievement on the 
1993 California Learning Assessment System 
(CLAS) found performance higher at all grade 
levels vdien teachers had extended opportuni- 
ties to learn about mathematics curriculum and 
instruction.” A study of mathematics reforms 
in Pittsburgh's QUASAR schools found that 
students achieved at higher levels where their 
teachers had greater opportunities to study a 
coherent curriculum that focused on enhancing 
teachers’ imderstanding of mathematics teach- 
ing strategies and on their implementation of 
new approaches with systematic reflection on 
the outcomes of instruction.^' 

The National Assessment of Educational 
Progress has documented that the qualifica- 
tions and training of students’ teachers are also 
among the correlates of reading achievement: 
Students of teachers who are fully certified, 
vAio have master’s degrees, and who have had 
professional coursework in literature-based 
instruction, whole language approaches, stuc^ 
strategies, and motivational strategies do better 
on reading assessments (see table 1). Further- 
more, teachers who have had more profession- 
al coursework are more likely to use the litera- 
ture-based and vmting-based approaches to 
teaching reading and vmting that are associat- 
ed with stronger achievement. For example, 
teachers with more staff development hours in 
reading are much more likely to use a vnde 
variety of books, newspapers, and materials 
fiom other subject areas and to engage students 
in regular writing, all of which are associated 
with higher reading achievement; they are less 
likely to use reading kits, basal readers, and 
workbooks which are associated with lower lev- 
els of reading achievement.^^ 

These studies and others are gradually help- 
ing to build a foundation for professional 
development investments associated with pro- 
ductive teaching practices that can support stu- 
dent achievement on a wide scale. 



Lessons fix)m Last 
Decades Reforms 

The critical importance of investments in 
teaching is demonstrated by states’ experiences 
over the past ten years. Over that decade of 
reform, a few states undertook major initiatives 
aimed at improving the quality of teaching. 

Notable among them for the size and scope 
of investments were North Carolina and 
Cormecticut. Both of these states coupled 
major statewide increases in teacher salves 
widi intensive recruitment efforts and initia- 
tives to improve preservice teacher education, 
licensing, beginning teacher mentoring, and 
ongoing professional development. Since then, 
North Carolina has posted among the largest 
student achievement gains in mathematics and 
reading of any state in the nation, now scoring 
well above the national average in 4th grade 
reading and mathematics, although it entered 
the 1990s near the bottom of the state rank- 
ings. (See figures 7-9). Connecticut has also 
posted significant gains, becoming one of the 
top scoring states in the nation iri mathematics 
and reading, despite an increase in the propor- 
tion of students with special needs during that 
time.” 

North Carolina’s reforms boosted minimum 
salaries, launched an aggressive fellowship pro- 
gram to recruit able students into teacher 
preparation by subsidmng their college educa- 
tion, required schools of education to become 
professionally accredited, invested in improve- 
ments in teacher education curriculum, created 
professional development academies and a 
North Carolina Center for the Advancement of 
Teaching, developed local sites to support net- 
works like the National Writing Project, 
launched a beginiung teacher mentoring pro- 
gram, and introduced the most wide-ranging 
set of incentives in the nation for teachers to 
pursue National Board Certification. North 
Carolina now boasts more Board-Certified 
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Table 1 



Correlates of Reading Achievement 

(Amge Student Proficient Scxxes^ ^ta^k)nal Assessment of Education PiD^ 


CprrelatBS of Reading Achtovement 


Lower Scores 


Hlgtier Scores 


TEACHER QUAUFICATIONS 


Level of Certification 


Substandard or none 
214 


Highest level 
219 


Levels of Education 


Bachelor's Degree 
215 


Master's degree 
220 


Coursework in literature-based 
instruction 


No coursework 
214 


Yes coursework 
218 


Coursework in whole language 
approaches 


No coursework 
214 


Yes coursework 
218 


TEACHING PRACTICES 


Types of materials used 


Primarily basal readers 
214 


Primarily trade books 
224 


Instructional Approaches 


Structured Subskiils 
200 


Integrative language 
220 


Emphasis on Integrative 
Reading and Writing 


Uttle/no emphasis 
211 


Heavy emphasis 
220 


Emphasis on Literature-based 
reading 


Uttle/no emphasis 
208 


Heavy emphasis 
220 


Frequency of use of reading 
workbooks and worksheets 


Almost every day 
214 


Less than weekly 
222 


Frequency with which students 
write about what they have read 


Less than weekly 
214 


Almost every day 
221 


Frequency with which teachers use 
reading kits to teach reading 


At least once a week 
211 


Never or rarely 
219 


Frequency with which teachers take 
class to library 


Never or rarely 
209 


At least once a week 
219 


Use of multiple choice tests to 
assess students in reading 


At least once a week 
209 


Less than monthly 
222 


Use of short-answer tests to 
assess students In reading 


At least once a week 
214 


Less than monthly 
222 


Using of written assignments to 
assess students in reading 


Less than monthly 
210 


At least once a week 
220 



Source: 1992 NAEP Thai State Assessment 



teachers than any other state. Recently, the 
state has created a profes^onal standards board 
for teaching and has passed legislation that will 
create profesaonal development school part- 



nerships associated with all schools of educa- 
tion, develop a more intensive beginning 
teacher mentoring program, further upgrade 
licensing standards, create pay incentives for 
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teachers who pursue master’s degrees and 
Board Certification, and raise teacher salaries 
to the national average. 

Connecticut spent over $300 million in 1986 
to boost minimum beginning teacher salaries in 
an equalizing fashion that made it possible for 
low-wealth districts to compete in the market 
for qualified teachers. This initiative eliminated 
teacher shortages in the state, even in the cities, 
and created sxirpluses of teachers. At the same 
time, the state raised licensing standards, insti- 
tuted performance-based examinations for 
licensing and a state-funded beginning teacher 
mentoring program, required teachers to earn, a 
master’s degree in education for a continuing 
license, invested in training for mentors, and 
supported new professional development 
strategies in universities and school districts. 
Recently, the state has further extended its per- 
formance-based licensing system to incorpo- 
rate the new INTASC standards and to devel- 
op portfolio assessments modeled on those of 




the National Board for Professional Teaching 
Standards. Connecticut is also supporting the 
creation of professional development schools 
linked to local universities. 

During the 1990s, substantial gains were 
also realized by states like West Virginia and 
Arkansas, which raised teachers’ salaries and 
licensing standards and required accreditation 
of teacher education schools, and Kentuclg^, 
which funded extensive professional develop- 
ment in support of its curriculum and assess- 
ment reforms. 

Meanwhile, there are a number of states that 
repeatedly lead the nation in achievement, each 
of which has made longstanding investments in 
the quality of teaching. The three long-time 
leaders — Minnesota, North Dakota, and 
Iowa — have all had a long history of profes- 
sional teacher policy and are among the 12 
states that have state professional standards 
boards which enacted high standards for enter- 
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Figured 

State *n«nci8 In Reading Achievement, Grade 4 
(NAEP scores, 1992-1994) 
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ing teaching. Other high^scoring states like 
Wisconsin, Maine, and Montana have also en- 
acted rigorous standards for teaching and are 
among the few that rarely hire unqualified 
teachers on substandard licenses (see Appendix 
B). Iowa, Minnesota, Montana, North Dakota, 
and Wisconsin have among the lowest rates of 
out-of-field teaching in the coimtry and among 
the highest proportions of secondary teachers 
holding both certification and a major in the 
field they teach.^ Maine joined these states in 
requiring certification plus a disciplinary major 
when it revised its licensing standards in 1988. 

These states have also been leaders in 
redefining teacher education and licensing. 
Minnesota was the first state to develop perfor- 
mance-based standards for licensing teachers 
and approving schools of education d\iring the 
mid-1980s, and has developed a beginning 
teacher residency program in the years since.^^ 
Wisconsin was one of the first states to require 



high school teachers to earn a major in Aeii 
subject area in addition to extensive preparation 
for teaching. Thus, teacher education in 
Wisconsin is typically a 4V2 to 5 year process. 
(The Wisconsin approach contrasts with that 
of states that reduced preparation for teaching 
when they required students to gain a discipli- 
nary major at the bachelors degree level.) 
Maine, Wisconsin, Iowa, and Minnesota have 
all incorporated the INIASC standards into 
their licensing standards and have encouraged 
universities to pilot performance-based assess- 
ments of teaching using these standards. 

By contrast, state reform strategies during 
the 1980s that did not include substantial ef- 
forts to improve teaching have been much less 
successful. States that instituted new tests in 
the 1980s without investing in teaching did not 
experience improved achievement. For exam- 
ple, the first two states to organize their 
reforms around a student testing strategy were 
Georgia, with its Quality Basic Education Act 
of 1985, and South Carolina, with its Educa- 
tion Improvement Act of 1984. These states 
developed extensive testing systems attached to 
high stakes consequences for students, teachers, 
and schools. Although both states also mandat- 
ed tests for teachers, they did not link these 
assessments to emerging knowledge about 
teaching or to new learning standards, nor did 
they invest in improving schools of education 
or ongoing professional development. As fig- 
ures 7-9 show, student achievement in mathe- 
matics has been flat in these states while 
achievement in reading declined since 1990. 
Changes in tests and curriculum were not 
enough to overcome the efifects of low stan- 
dards for teacher education and licensing and 
the hiring of large numbers of uncertified 
teachers.^ As described later, both states have 
recendy undertaken major reforms of teaching 
that may make an important difference in the 
future. 
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The Ciment Status 
of Teaching; Where 
are We Now? 

The Commission’s recommendations consti- 
tute a long-term agenda for American educa- 
tion. Later in this report we describe how many 
of them have been pursued in a number of 
states and districts. Here we discuss recent 
trends that characterize the current status of 
teaching, and suggest the kinds of continuing 
efforts that are needed to support improve- 
ments in the supply of teachers and the quality 
of teaching. 

Will We Have Enough Teachers? 

The nation has never before hired as many 
teachers in a decade as it will between now and 
the year 2007. The demand for teachers will 
continue to grow sharply as student enroll- 
ments reach their highest level ever, and 
teacher retirements and attrition create large 
numbers of vacancies. By 2007, student enroll- 
ments will grow to 54.3 million, up from about 
50 million in 1995,^^ stoked by 
the baby “boomlet” and grow- 
ing immigration rates. The size 
of the teaching force is project- 
ed to exceed 3.3 million by 
2007, up from 2.5 million in 
1982 (see figure 10). 

Meanwhile, a large number 
of teachers are nearing retire- 
ment age. In 1994, teachers’ 
average age was 43, up from 
about 40 in 1988. Fully one- 
fourth of all public school 
teachers are 50 years- old or 
older, a sign that retirements 
can be expected to increase.^* 

Even greater rates of retirement 
can be anticipated in fields like 



bilingual education and vocation^ education 
and in states like California, Michigan, and 
New Jersey which have the largest proportions 
of older teachers. 

Recruitment needs to focus not only on 
ensuring that we have enough teachers, but also 
on recruiting a diverse teaching force that rep- 
resents the American population if majority 
and minority students are to experience diverse 
role models. The proportion of minority teach- 
ers (about 13%) continues to be far less than 
the proportion of minority students (just over 
33% in public schools) and far less than most 
school ^stricts would like to hire. The sharp 
decrease in the number of college students of 
color choosing teaching during the 1970s and 
‘80s, when other occupations with higher 
salaries became open to minorities, has been 
reversed in recent years, but not nearly enough 
to meet demand. In 1994, teachers of color 
comprised 15% of beginners with 1 to 3 years 
of experience. However, improvements in the 
recruitment of Native American, Asian, and 
Hispanic teachers were offset by continuing 
declines in the numbers of Afncan American 
teachers entering teaching (see table 2). 

Using the most conservative estimates, the 
nation will need to hire at least 2 million teach- 
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ers over the next ten years.” While all states 
and regions will experience these increases, 
much of the demand for teachers will occur in 
the South and the West, and in port cities on 
both coasts. 

Although this level of demand is daimting, 
the country has for many years graduated more 
new teachers than it hires. In recent years, only 
one-third to one-half of all newly hired teach- 
ers have been new to teaching, since many dis- 
tricts prefer to hire experienced teachers and fill 
vacancies with teachers transferring from other 
schools or returning to the profession. Usually 
only about three-quarters of prospective begin- 
ners who apply for jobs get offers of empl<^- 
ment, and only two-thirds of newly prepared 
teachers take full-time teaching jobs in the year 
after thqr graduate.**® In 1993, ^ere were oyer 
140,000 bachelor s degree recipients who grad- 
uated with preparation for teaching (not all of 
whom applied to teach), and about 20,000 who 
prepared to teach in masters degree programs.^* 
This was more than enough for the number of 
vacancies to be filled by beginning teachers. 

Although there are many new teachers who 
cannot find jobs, there are also many job open- 
ings for which schools have difficulty finding 
teachers. For example, in 1994, more than 50% 
of schools with vacancies in special education, 



bilingual education or English as a second lan- 
guage, physical science, life science, or foreign 
languages — and more than 40% of sdiools with 
vacancies in mathematics — had difficulty fill- 
ing the positions (see figure 11). In almost 
every field, schools with the largest numbers of 
low-income and minority students were much 
more likely than other schools to report that 
they had difficulty filling vacandes.^^ These 
schools were also much more likely than others 
to fill vacandes with imqualified teachers, sub- 
stitutes, or teachers from other fields, or to 
expand dass sizes or cancel course offerings 
when they could not find teachers (see figure 
12 ). 

These “shortages,” though, are largely a 
problem of distribution rather than of absolute 
numbers. Wealthy districts that pay high 
salaries and offer pleasant working conditions 
rarely experience shortages in any field. 
Districts Aat serve low-income students tend 
to pay teachers less and offer larger class sizes 
and pupil loads, frwer materials, and less de- 
sirable teaching conditions, including less pro- 
fessional autonomy. For obvious reasons, they 
have more difficulty recruiting teachers. States 
that produce large numbers of teadiers or have 
slow enrollment growth have surpluses of 
teachers, while those that have fewer teacher 



Table 2 



Teacher Characteristics 

(Rsfoentage cfistrSxjlion of teachers according to raoa«thr^city by years of teaching cDcperi^^ 






American Indianf 
Alaskan Native 


Asian/ 

Pacific blander 


Black, 

non-Hlspmlc 


Hispanic 


White, 

non-Hbpanic 


Total 


0.7 


1.1 


6.7 


4.1 


87.3 


Teaching experience 


3 or fewer years 


0.9 


1.6 


6.0 


6.8 


84.7 


4-9 years 


0.8 


1.3 


5.8 


5.1 


86.9 


10-19 years 


0.7 


0.9 


6.4 


4.0 


88.1 


20 or more years 


0.7 


1.0 


8.0 


2.5 


87.8 



Note: Percentage distributions may not sum to 100 due to rounding. 



Source: US. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, Schools and Staffing Survey: 
1993-94 (Teacher Questionnaire) America's Teachers, p. 10. 
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preparation programs 
or rapid enrollment 
growth must import 
teachers from else- 
where. 

There are three ma- 
jor problems to be ad- 
dressed. One is that 
few states have equal- 
ized school funding or 
teachers^ salaries so that 
all districts can com- 
pete equally in the 
market for well-pre- 
pared teachers. States 
that have taken steps to 
raise and equalize sal- 
ary levels — such as 
Connecticut and Ken- 
tucky — ^have greatly re- 
duced shortages in cen- 
tral cities and rural 
communities.^^ 

A second problem is 
that most states still 
have licensing policies 
\vrhich assume that la- 
bor markets for teach- 
ers are local. State stan- 
dards vary widely; there 
is little reciprocity 
among states; and most 
states still license 
teachers based on their 
graduation from state- 
approved programs ra- 
ther than more compa- 
rable, national stan- 
dards. In many cases, 
neither licenses nor 
seniority and pensions 
are portable. As a con- 
sequence, teachers can- 
not easily get from the 
states that have large 
surpluses to those that 
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Figure 1 1 

Difficulty in Filling Teaching Vacancies 

(Percent of schools with teaching vacancies, by Held, and 
percent who found them difficutt to filO 
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Figure 12 

Strategies for Filling Teaching Vacancies, by School Type 
1993-1994 



Percentage of 
schools with 
vacancies that; 



Hired 

unqualified 

teacher(s) 



Assigned 
teacher of 
another 
subject 




substitutes 



1-10% minority students 
>50% minority students 



Source: NCES. America’s Tochers: Pmfite of a Pm^sskm. 1993^, 1997. Table A8.12. 
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have large shortages. In the last two years, more 
than 20 states have taken steps that should 
eventually improve reciprocity by adopting 
common standards through the Interstate New 
Teacher Assessment and Support Consortium 
(INTASC) and beginning to develop examina- 
dons linked to these standards. At least 13 
states have also adopted policies that will make 
it possible for teachers who have achieved 
Nadonal Board cerdficadon to become li- 
censed without addidonal requirements if they 
move into a state.^ 

A third problem is that some laige districts 
have had hiring procedures that are so cumber- 
some, dysfimcdonal, and untimely that they 
chase the best-prepared candidates away 
instead of aggressively recruiting them. These 
procedures can be changed. In What Matters 
Mosty we highlighted a successful inidadve in 
Fairfax Coimty, Virginia to streamline and 
overhaul what had been a 62-step hiring pro- 
cess that took months to complete into a com- 
puterized, carefully managed two-week pro- 
cess. Other large districts have also taken steps 
to become proacdve in recruidng well-prepared 



candidates. A commitment to teaching quality 
is the first step. Over the past two years. New 
York City — once a hiring source for thousands 
of unlicensed teachers annually — has worked to 
ensure qualified teachers for all of its students 
by streamlining hiring procedures and aggres- 
sively recruiting well-prepared teachers 
through partnerships with local universities. In 
1997, New Yoric filled two-thirds of its 5500 
vacancies with fully qualified teachers, in con- 
trast with only one-third of a smaller number 
in 1992. It meanwhile reduced the total num- 
ber of uncertified teachers in the city by more 
than half. (See below.) 

More districts have experimented in recent 
years with bonuses or salary increments to 
attract recruits for shortage fields or hard-to- 
staff schools, although the number trying.any 
of these strategies still represents only about 
10% of all school districts^^ (see figure 13). 
About 19% of private schools offer some kind 
of financial incentive to attract teachers in spe- 
cific fields. Public schools are more likely te 
offer firee retraining to help teachers prepare in 
shortage fields like special education, bilingual 



Figure 13 

Use of Rnanciai Incentives to Address Shortages 

(Percentage of public school districts that offered various financial incentives 
to recruit and retain teachers in iess desirabie iocations or in fields of shortage, 
1987-88 and 1993-94) 
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Recruiting the Best 



L ocal school districts and teacher education programs are redoubling their efforts 
to solve the persistent problems of teacher recruitment and preparation. One 
remarkable example of progress can be seen in New York City, highlighted in last 
year’s Commission report for its diflRculties in recruiting qualified teachers. The 
Big Apple, which has struggled for years with cumbersome and dysfunctional 
hiring procedures that have led to the hiring of thousands of uncertified teachers annually, 
has made a commitment to placing a qualified teacher in every classroom. With a set of 
wide-ranging efforts by its personnel department. New York had come much closer to 
achieving its goal by the opening of school in 1997 when two-thirds of its 5500 vacancies 
were filled with fully qualified teachers, as compared to one-third of a smaller number in 
1992. 



Key to this success are a series of efforts that bring the city’s recruiters direcdy to students 
in local preparation programs each spring; offer interviews and tests on-site at college cam- 
puses; recruit teachers in high-need areas like bilingual and special education through schol- 
arships and forgivable loans as well as strategically located recruitment fairs; work with uni- 
versities and local districts to bring well-trained prospective teachers into hard-to-staff 
schools as student teachers, interns, and visitors; make offers to well-qualified candidates 
much earlier in the year; and streamline the exchange of information and the processing of 
applications. More efforts are underway to create automated systems for projecting vacancies 
and processing information, decentralize interviews to principals and committees of teachers 
in local schools, and strengthen partnerships with local colleges. With expansion of these 
efforts, the city hopes to fill all of its vacancies with caring, competent, well-qualified teachers 
by the year 2000. 



education or English as a Second Language, 
mathematics, science, and computer science. 
School districts offering this retraining are 
most often those serving large proportions of 
low-income students.^ 

Whether these efforts will prove sufficient to 
ensure that all students have access to a diverse, 
well-qualified teaching force depends on a 
number of other factors that will take shape 
over the coming years. These include attrac- 
tions to teaching, such as salaries and working 
conditions, and supports that could improve 
the retention of beginning and mid-career 
teachers. 

Salaries and Working Conditions 

The Commission noted that teachers are less 
well-paid than similarly educated workers, and 
that the share of the education dollar spent on 



teachers’ salaries dipped below 40% more than 
a decade ago, as schools became more bureau- 
cratic and spent less of their funds on teaching. 
One recommendation urged much greater 
investment in teaching — in a greater number of 
better-prepared and better-paid teachers — ^by 
reallocating to classroom teaching positions 
some of the funds currendy spent on add-on 
and pull-out programs as well as nonteaching 
positions that are intended to oversee or sup- 
plement the work of teachers. Few states have 
made much progress on this agenda (see 
Appendix A), but some individual schools and 
districts, along with organizations like the New 
American Schools Corporation, have taken 
steps to redesign schools so that they focus 
more of their resources on teaching.^^ 

Competitive salaries for teachers have made 
a greater difference in supply and quality since 
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the 1970s, \^en the nation lost its once captive 
labor market for teadiing, which had long been 
maintained by lack of employment opportuni- 
ties for women and minorities. The opening up 
of other professional jobs to these groups, cou- 
pled with a steady drop in salaries and teacher 
demand, led to a large decrease in both the 
numbers of college students choosing teaching 
and in the academic ability of candidates. By 
1983, entrants to teaching were among the 
least academically well-prepared college stu- 
dents. Furthermore, the most able among them 
defected from teaching sooner and in greater 
numbers.*” 

Teachers’ salaries climbed during the 1980s, 
stimulating increases in the supply of teachers 
as well as the academic ability of new candi- 
dates, who now hold better academic records 
than the average college student.” However, 
salaries have leveled off again since 1990, re- 
maining about 25 percent below those of simi- 



larly educated workers at the entry level and 
nearly 20% below average salaries of those with 
at least a bachelor’s degree^ (see figure 14). 
Taking into account their vacation time and 
income possibilities during the sununer, teach- 
ers still earn 10 to 15% less than their similarly 
educated colleagues in other occupations. The 
difierential is highest in fields diat require 
strong backgrounds in mathematics and sci- 
ence, such as engineering and the health pro- 
fessions, where there is a 30 to 50% differential 
in beginning pay. However, there is also a 
growing gap between the beginning salaries of 
teachers and individuals who enter the social 
sciences.*^ 

Mean\^iile, teachers are working harder 
than ever before. In 1996, teachers’ average 
work week of 49 hours, which included 11 
hours of noncompensated time after school 
hours, was longer than it had ever been since 
trend data were first collected in 1961." 

Average class sizes 
remain at about 24, with 
secondary school teach- 
ers carrying course loads 
of between 5 and 6 peri- 
ods daity and pupil loads 
of 124 students at a 
time. Class sizes and 
pupil loads were highest 
in schools with the 
largest proportions of 
minority students." 

An ongoing problem 
in recruiting well-pre- 
pared teachers to poor 
school districts is the 
continued inequality in 
funding that plagues 
American schools. In 
1994, the best-paid 
teachers in low-poverty 
schools earned over 35% 
more than those in 
high-poverty schools 
(see figure 15). Further- 



Figum 14 

Teachers' Salaries Compared to Those of Other Workers 
Average Annual Salaries (In 1996 constam doilara) 
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more, teachers in more advantaged conununi- 
ties have much easier working conditions, 
including smaller class sizes and pupil loads, 
and much more control over decision making 
in their schools.^ Teachers in high-poverty 
schools are much less likely to say they that 
they have influence over decisions concerning 
curriculum, texts, materials, or teaching poli- 
cies. They are also much less likely to be satis- 
fied with their salaries or to feel they have the 
necessary materials available to them to do 
their job.” 

Teacher Retention 

Working conditions, including influence 
over professional decisions, play an important 
role in determining who stays in teaching. 
Between 1988 and 1994, teacher attrition rates 
climbed firom 5.6% to 6.6% of all teachers.” 
This was partly due to growing retirements and 
partly due to the continuing high rates of attri- 
tion for beginning teachers, more than 30% of 
whom leave within the first 5 years of teach- 
ing.^ Of those who left, about 27% retired; 
37% left for family or personal reasons; and 
26% were dissatisfied with teaching or sought 
another career.” The major areas of dissatisfac- 




tion concerned student motivation and disci- 
pline, on the one hand, and lack of recognition 
and support ftom administration, on the other. 
Salaries were also a fiictor, but a somewhat less 
prominent one. Not surprisingly, attrition rates 
in 1994 were higher in high-poverty than low- 
poverty schools, and those who left high- 
poverty schools were more than twice as likely 
as those in low-poverty schools to leave because 
of dissatisfaction with teaching.” 

Control over salient elements of the working 
environment is an important factor in teacher 
retention. Those who left teaching in 1994 
were much more satisfied with all of the aspects 
of their new, nonteaching employment than 
were those who stayed in teaching. Ex-teachers 
were most noticeably more satisfied than cur- 
rent teachers with their influence over policy, 
professional prestige, resources available, sup- 
port ftom administrators, and manageability of 
work. Those who had left also viewed their cur- 
rent salaries, general working conditions, and 
opportunities for advancement much more 
favorably than did those who stayed in teaching 
(see figure 16). 

Recent reforms may be improving teachers’ 
satisfaction with some aspects of their work. 
The proportions of teachers saying they were 
satisfied with the intellectual challenges of 
teaching and with their opportunities for 
advancement increased significantly between 
1988 and 1995,“ as did the proportions of 
teachers saying they would advise a young per- 
son to pursue a career in teaching (see figure 
17). It is possible that teachers’ growing 
involvement in curriculum and school reforms, 
along with greater opportunities for broader 
professional roles — for example, as mentor and 
consulting teachers and instructional leaders — 
have contributed to these changes. 

Teachers also feel more positively than they 
did a 4ecade ago about the quality of prepara- 
tion their entering colleagues have received, 
and they feel better about their own salaries 
and recognition. Fewer report that they have 
seriously considered leaving teaching. Con- 
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Figure 16 — 

Job Satisfaction of Current and Former Teachers 
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Figure 17 

Trends in Teachers' Views of Teaching 
1985-1995 
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firming these trends is the fact that the propor- 
tion of teachers who report they would certain- 
ly become teachers again if they had the chance 
increased from 33 to 40% between 1988 and 
1994 61 jg ^ continuing upward 

trend since 1981, when the attractiveness of 
teaching hit its lowest point. Women, elemen- 
tary teachers, and teachers in small school sys- 
tems feel most positively about their career 
choice." It is noteworthy, though, that most 
teachers are not entirely sure that they would 
make the same career choice if they had it to do 
over again. 

Teachers’ plans to remain in teaching are 
highly sensitive to their perceptions of their 
working conditions. About 33% of public 
school teachers and 49% of private school 
teachers plan to remain in teach- 
ing as long as they are able. 

These proportions, though, vary 
widely depending on how teach- 
ers feel about administrative 
support, faculty cooperation, 
resource provision, and teacher 
influence over policy in their 
schools (see figure 18). 

In general, teachers feel they 
have much more control over 
classroom decisions — such as 
selecting teaching techniques or 
determining homework and 
grades — than they do over 
school policy decisions, such as 
curriculum and disciplinary 
policies, the content of inservice 
programs, or the hiring and 
evaluation of teachers. Teachers 
in public schools feel they have 
far less influence over important 
decisions than do teachers in 
private schools (see figure 19). 

Teachers in central city and 
high-minority schools feel they 
have the least decision making 
authority. This compounds the 
other disincentives for teaching 



in these schools — disincentives fliat include 
lower salaries and larger class sizes — which 
feed, in turn, into the disparities in teacher 
qualifications and teaching quality that stu- 
dents in different schools experience." 

Qualifications and Training 

The story regarding teachers’ qualifications 
is one of tremendous unevenness. The good 
news is that many new teachers are better pre- 
pared for teaching than ever before. Recent 
data indicate that more new teachers are being 
prepared in redesigned teacher education pro- 
grams that allow them to get a degree in their 
field while completing their training in educa- 
tion at the graduate level. In 1994, about 20% 
of all new entrants to teaching were hired with 



Figure 18 

Teachers’ Views of Teaching and Plans to Stay 

(Percentage of teachers who plvi to ramatn tn teaching as tong as they 
are able by perceptions of their work environments: 1993*94) 
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Levels of Teacher Control and Influence 

(Percentage of teachers reporting a lot of control or influence over 
classroom and school decisions) 
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Source: National Center for Education Statistics. Schools and Staffing Survey: 1993-94 (Teacher 
Questionnaires). America's Teachers, p. 53. 



a master s degree as compared to 9% in 1991.*^ 
In addition^ as we noted above, more able indi* 
viduals are being attracted to teacher training 
programs than was the case in the 1980s. 



The bad news is that the number of newly 
hired teachers entering the field without ade- 
quate training has not declined. In 1991, 25% 
of new entrants to public school teaching had 
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Qualifications of Newly Hired' 
Public School Teachers, 1993-94 

(Type of state license in main assignment field) 




^ Newly hired teachers include all those hired by schools in 1993-94, excluding those who moved or 
transferred from one school to another. 

O 

substandard license is an emergency, temporary, provisional, or alternative license issued to 
someone who has not met the requirements for a standard license. 

probationary license is a license issued to a now teacher who has mot ail requirements and is 
completing an initial probationary period. 



not completed the requirements for a license in 
their main assignment field. This proportion 
increased to 27% in 1994, including nearly 11% 
who had no license at all in their main field“ 
(see figure 20). These teachers continued to be 
disproportionately assigned to students in low- 
income and high-minority schools. Mean- 
while, the most highly educated new teachers 
were hired largely by schools serving the 
wealthiest students (see figure 21). This contin- 
ues the habit of assigning the least prepared 
teachers to students with the least clout and the 
greatest learning needs while the best prepared 



teachers are hired by schools serving the most 
advantaged students. 

On virtually every measure, teachers’ qualifi- 
cations vary by the status of the children they 
serve. Students in high-poverty schools are still 
the least likely to have teachers who are fuUy 
qualified, and are most likely to have teachers 
without a license or a degree in the field they 
teach. They are also least likely to have teachers 
with higher levels of education — a master’s, 
specialist, or doctoral degree.^ Whereas only 
8% of public school teachers in low-poverty 
schools taught without a minor in their main 
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What Does It Take To Be ATeadier? 

P arents might be surprised to learn that the qualifications of their childrens teach- 
ers are likely to be dramatically diflFerent depending on where they live. 

In Wisconsin or Minnesota, for example, a prospective high school teacher must 
complete a bachelor’s degree that includes a full major in the subject area to be 
taught, plus coursework covering subject matter teaching methods, curriculum, 
learning and development, teaching strategies, uses of technology, classroom management, 
human relations, and the education of students with special needs. In the course of this work, 
she would complete at least 18 weeks of student teaching in \A^sconsin (a full college quarter 
or semester in Minnesota) under the supervision of a cooperating teacher who meets mini- 
mum standards. In Minnesota, this experience would include work in a multicultural setting 
and with special needs students. If a teacher were asked to teach outside the field of her 
major for part of the day, she must already be licensed with at least a minor in that field, and 
could receive a temporary license in the new field only briefly while completing a major. 

As a consequence of this preparation, parents in Wisconsin and Minnesota can be very 
sure that their childrens teachers will know well the subject they are teaching, and they will 
understand how to present it in a way that takes account of how children learn, how they 
develop and what they are ready to learn at diflFerent stages. They can also have reasonable 
confidence that their child’s teacher will know about teaching techniques that are effective 
and up-to-date, that motivate students, that use new technologies, and that enable a smooth- 
running classroom. And they can bet that if their child has a learning difficulty, the teacher 
will have some idea of how to diagnose the problem and address it. 

By contrast, in Louisiana, a prospective high school teacher could be licensed with neither 
a major nor a minor in the field she was going to teach. The state would not require her to 
have studied curriculum, teaching strategies, classroom management, uses of technology, or 
the needs of special education students, and she could receive a license with as little as six 
weeks of student teaching. If these constraints were too onerous, the aspiring teacher could 
be hired as one of the 15% of entering teachers who receive a license which does not meet 
the minimal standards that exist. Or she could be hired as one of the 31 percent of new 
teachers who enter with no license at all. 

Parents in Louisiana cannot really be sure what their child’s teacher knows about subject 
matter, children, or the learning process. If a child attends a low-income or predominandy 
minority school, the odds that his teacher will know litde about subjects or students are espe- 
cially great. 

It is no accident that students in Wisconsin and Minnesota score at the top of the country 
in achievement, while those in Louisiana score near the bottom. As Will Rogers once said: 
“You can’t teach what you don’t know any more than you can come back from where.you ain’t 
been.” Parents might want to know what their child’s teacher actually knows. 



academic assignment field, fully one-third of 
teachers in high poverty schools taught without 
a minor in their main field and nearly 70% 
taught without a minor in their secondary 
teaching field*^^ (See figures 22-24). 
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Out-of-field teaching remains a serious con- 
cern nationwide. Among public high school 
teachers in academic fields, 21% lacked a minor 
in their main assignment field, “ including 28% 
of mathematics and 22% of English teachers — 
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Qualifications of Newly Hired Teachers*, by School type 
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Figura 23 

Teacher Qualifications, by School Type 
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Figure 24 

Teacher Qualifications, by School Type 
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Figure 25 

Trends In Out<of*Reid Teaching 
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a slight improvement since 1991 — and 18 per- 
cent of science and social studies teachers — 
slightly worse since 1991 (see figure 25). 
Roughly 20% of secondary teachers in each 
academic area also lacked state certification in 
that field, ranging from 17% of science teachers 
to 24% of mathematics teachers.^’ Proportions 
of teachers in some kinds of private schools 
teaching without certification and without a 
minor in their main assignment area are even 
larger.^® This is problematic given the studies 
that show lower levels of achievement for stu- 
dents whose teachers are not prepared and cer- 
tified in their subject area. 

These problems in the preparation and li- 
censing of teachers are reflected in the per- 
formance of U.S. students on international 
assessments. For example, the U.S. has experi- 
enced chronic shortages of mathematics and 
physical science teachers for more than 40 years 
and has typically met these problems by lower- 
ing standards rather than by increasing the 



incentives to teach. Between one-fourth and 
one-third of U.S. mathematics teachers have 
been teaching out of field for many years. In 
1994, just over half of U.S. math teachers had 
both a license and a major in their field (see fig- 
ure 25). Given the large number of teachers 
who are underprepared in mathematics, it 
should be. no surprise that U.S. students con- 
tinue to compare least favorably with their 
international peers in this subject, vsdth 8th 
graders ranking 18th out of 25 countries that 
met the guidelines for the Third International 
Mathematics and Science Studies (TIMSS) 
(see table 3). 

U.S. students rank 12th in science out of 25 
countries that met the TIMSS guidelines, but 
17th in physics. These rankings also appear to 
be associated with levels of teacher preparation. 
While general science teachers are relatively 
w^ll-qualified (only 18% have less than a minor 
in the field), more than half of physical science 
teachers are out-of-field by this criterion. As a 
consequence, 48% of U.S. high school students 
who take a physical science course are taught by 
teachers who did not prepare in that field.’* 

On the other hand, U.S. students have com- 
pared favorably with students in other coun- 
tries in reading, ranking at or above the medi- 
an in 4th and 8th grades. This is partly due to 
the fact that there have been large investments 
in teachers* preparation to teach reading at the 
elementary level — for both reading specialists 
and “regular” classroom teachers — and there is 
little hiring of unqualified teachers in these 
fields. Most districts and schools provide sub- 
stantial expert support in reading for both 
teachers and students, while they allocate dra- 
matically fewer resources to similar support in 
mathematics.’’ 

Nationally, there has been little progress in 
reducing the extent of out-of-field teaching 
over the last two decades.” However, some 
states have made tremendous strides in contin- 
uing to upgrade the qualifications of their 
teachers. For example, in states like Wisconsin, 
loAva, Minnesota, and Montana, at least 80% of 
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Table 3 



Results from the TTiiid International Mathematics and Sdenoe Study 

(IntOTiational Ftenidngs of Countries that met the T1MSS G 
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Source: National Center for Education Statistics, Pursuing Excellence: A Study of U.S. Eighth Grade Mathematics 
and Science Teaching, Learning, Cuniculum, and Achievement in intemationai Context, by Lois Peak, 1996. 



teachers in most fields have both full certifica- 
tion and a major in the field they teach, and 
very few are teaching out of field (with less 
than a minor).’^ Not surprisingly, students in 
these states have also ranked at the top of the 
distribution in mathematics and reading 
achievement on the National Assessment of 
Educational Progress for many years. By con- 
trast, states like Alaska, California, and Louisi- 
ana, which rank much lower, have many fewer 
teachers who hold certification plus a major in 
their field (generally no more than 60%),^and 
large numbers of teachers teaching with less 



than a minor (more than 40% in some fields) 
(see Appendix B). 

In addition to the fact that states have wide- 
ly varying requirements for licensing, school 
districts do not always insist on qualifications 
for teaching. Nationwide, only two-thirds of 
districts require their new hires to hold at least 
a college minor in the field to be taught, along 
with full certification and preparation 6com a 
state-approved institution. In some states, like 
Georgia, fewer than half of all districts insist 
upon these hiring requirements.^^ In others, like 
Iowa, Minnesota, Kentucky, and Wisconsin, 
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almost all of them do. On the other hand, some 
districts, like New Haven, California, are creat- 
ing comprehensive systems of recruitment, 
preparation, and induction to ensure that they 
get and keep the best-qualified teachers, even 
in difficult labor markets. (See below.) 

Reforms of Teacher Education 
and Induction 

In its report, the National Commission 
noted that a sizable number of universities have 
undertaken major reforms of their education 
programs, adding a Sth year of stucty, creating 
extensive internships with master teachers in 
professional development schools, and 
strengthening coursework in both subject mat- 
ter disciplines and pedagogy. During the past 
year, the Commission completed a study of 
seven extraordinary teacher education pro- 
grams that prepare teachers who are successful 
at teaching diverse learners effectively.^* Based 
on external evaluations and observations of 
their practice, the graduates of these programs 
have also developed pedagogical skills that 
enable them to teach die challenging material 
envisioned by new subject matter standards 
aimed at higher levels of performance and 
greater understanding. 

These teacher education programs are locat- 
ed in public and private universities, across all 
regions of the country, and at the undergradu- 
ate and graduate levels. They share several fea- 
tures that directly confiront the limitations of 
traditional teacher education programs; 

* a common, clear vision of good teaching 
that is apparent in all coursework and clin- 
ical experiences; 

® a curriculum grounded in substantial 
knowledge of child and adolescent develop- 
ment, learning theory, cognition, motiva- 
tion, and subject matter pedagogy, taught in 
the context of practice; 

• extended clinical experiences (at least 30 
weeks) which are carefully chosen to sup- 



port the ideas and practices presented in 
simultaneous, closely interwoven course- 
work; 

• well-defined standards of practice and per- 
formance that are used to guide and equ- 
ate coursework and clinical work; 

• strong relationships, common knowledge, 
and shared beliefi among school- and uni- 
versity-based faculty; 

• extensive use of case study methods, teacher 
research, performance assessments, and 
portfolio evaluation to ensure that learning 
is applied to real problems of practice. 

Over the past few years, many other pro- 
grams have been engaged in redesigning ffieir 
work to include these features. A growing 
number of institutions are creating S-year or 
Sth-year programs that ensure both a bachelor’s 
degree in a disciplinary field and intensive 
study of teaching at the graduate level for 
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catering teachers — including a year-long 
school-based internship connected to educa- 
tion coursework. In doing so, they resolve sev- 
eral traditional dilemmas of teacher education: 
They create time for study of both subject mat- 
ter and pedagogy, rather than trading off one 
against the other. They create room for much 
more extensive clinical experience — typically 
30 weeks or more rather than the traditional 8 
to 10 weeks of student teaching. And they 
reduce fragmentation of the curriculum by 
interweaving coursework with practical experi- 
ences, rather than frontloading theory discon- 
nected from practice. 

These institutions join a growing number of 
countries whose teachers are now prepared in 
programs that extend to the graduate level, 
among them France, Finland, Germany, Ire- 
land (secondary), Italy (secondary), Luxem- 
bourg, the Netherlands, New Zealand, and 
Portugal.” Many U.S. institutions are taking 
this step because they believe it will enable 



them to prepare more effective teachers, but 
they lack the systemic supports by state govern- 
ments that their counterparts in other countries 
enjoy. 

At the same time, there are still many pro- 
grams that operate with inadequate resources, 
knowledge, and motivation to improve. The 
Commission report noted the longstanding 
problem that many universities have treated 
teacher education as a “cash cow” which is con- 
ducted on a shoestring and used to fund pro- 
grams in other fields. This problem continues 
to exist. A 1997 study confirms earlier research 
which found that education programs are fund- 
ed well below the average, generally near the 
bottom ranks of departments and well below 
the level of other professional preparation pro- 
grams^ (see figure 27). In addition, the 
National Center for Education Statistics 
reports that teacher educators receive lower 
salaries than other education feculty, who in 
turn, earn significantly lower salaries than 
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noneducation faculty” (see figure 28). 

These conditions make it hard to improve 
the quality of teacher education, while the lack 
of enforcement of quality standards in many 



states removes much leverage for change. As we 
noted in What Matters Mosty only three states 
have required professional accreditation of all 
education schools, and few state agencies have 



Doing What Matters Most 

T he New Haven Unified School District, located midway between Oakland and 
San Jose, California, serves approximately 14,000 students firom Union City and 
south Hayward, most of them working class. Twenty years ago, the district was 
the lowest wealth district in a low wealth county, and it had a reputation to 
match. Today, New Haven Unified School District, while still a low-wealth dis- 
trict, has a well deserved reputation for excellent schools. 

Twenty years ago, students who could manage to do so went elsewhere to school. Now, the 
district has to close its doors to out-of-district transfers because schools are bulging at the 
seams. Still, famihes try every trick in the book to establish a New Haven district address. 
The district has received so many state ^d national awards that one board member quipped 
they needed to build a new central office to display all the banners. And when school districts 
across California scrambled last year to hire qualified teachers, often failing to do so, New 
Haven had in place an aggressive recruitment system and a high quality training program 
with local universities that allowed it to continue its long-term habit of hiring well-prepared, 
committed, and diverse teachers to staff its schools. 

Of the many factors contributing to the district’s success with students, one key was an 
early recognition of the essential role of teachers and a set of systemic policies in support of 
quality teaching. Although the district’s work began decades before the publication of What 
Matters Mosty New Haven has, in its own way, met most of the challenges laid out in that 
report. 

First, New Haven got serious about standards. One of several things the district did more 
than 20 years ago was to establish high expectations for teachers in terms of both hiring and 
ongoing performance. They then got serious about assessing teaching — and provided neces- 
sary supports for teachers to meet the expectations. The move drew criticism, but it sent an 
unwavering message that the district was committed to assuring students the teachers they 
deserved. 

Second, the district invested in teacher education. Alongside the required Educational 
Leadership in the personnel director’s office are well worn copies of the The Journal of 

Teacher Education and Teacher Education Quarterly. The district was one of the first in the 
state to implement a Beginning Teacher Support and Assessment Program that provides sup- 
port for teachers in their first two years in the classroom. In addition, district leaders foresaw 
student population ^owth and California’s 20:1 class size initiative. With the support of 
California State University, Hayward, the district designed an innovative teacher education 
program that combines college coursework and an intensive internship conducted under the 
close supervision of school-based educators. Because interns function as student teachers who 
work directly with master teachers, rather than as teachers of record, the program simultane- 
ously educates teachers while protecting students and providing quality education. 

Third, New Haven recruits quality teachers. With the wise and humane use of technology, 
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the resources or capacity to evaluate programs 
and enforce high standards through tJieir pro- 
gram approval process. Candidates are licensed 
if they graduate from a state-approved pro- 



gram, and virtually all programs, regardless of 
their quality, are state-approved. Several more 
states have taken steps this year to intervene in 
this vicious cycle by upgrading their standards 



Ensuring Quality Teaching at the District Level 

the school district recruits from a national pool of exceptional teachers. The district just 
received the prestigious C. S. Robinson Award from the American Association of School 
Personnel Administrators for exemplary use of technology in recruiting. The district’s use of 
technology actually personalizes the entire personnel function. For instance, their engaging 
and educational web site draws inquiries from around the coimtry. Each inquiry receives a 
personal e-maU response. With the use of electronic information transfer (for example, the 
personnel office can send applicant files to the desktop of any administrator electronically), 
the district can provide information to people urban districts might never think would be ' 
available to them — let alone immediately with a stroke on the keyboard. Despite the horror 
stones one often hears about the difficulty of out-of-state teachers earning a California teach- 
mg credential. New Haven’s credential analyst in the personnel office has yet to lose a teacher 
recruited from out-of-state in the state’s credentialing maze. 

Fourth, the school system rewards knowledge and skill. The district provides multiple 
intangible rewards for teachers not the least of which is broad-based community support of 
schools. The district also puts its money where its mouth is. Although it remains one of the 
two lowest wealth districts in its county. New Haven offers the highest salary scale in the area. 
In addition, the ffistrict staffs classrooms creatively and flexibly so that classroom teachers, 
while working with children, also enact the internship program and the beginning teacher 
support and assessment program; develop curriculum; design technological supports; and cre- 
ate student standards, assessments, and indicators of student learning. Teaching in New 
Haven is conceived as truly professional work. 

Finally, New Haven organizes schools around student and teacher learning. With the infor- 
mation the district can gather and analyze with its technological capacities, the district imple- 
mented a district-wide extended day program offered on a sliding scale so that all families can 
participate. The schools are open from dawn until dark providing educational experiences 
connected with the school program, as well as traditional enrichment activities and clubs. To 
ensure opportunities for teacher learning, the district opens schools 90 minutes late on 
Wednesday mornings. Each Wednesday morning, in every school in the district, teachers 
^ther in collaborative teams to teach and learn with each other. As another example of the 
district putting its money where its mouth is. New Haven’s computer expert estimates that for 
every dollar spent on machinery and software, the district invests another dollar in supporting 
the teachers’ use of those tools. 

T^en together, these actions have helped create a district that succeeds with students and 
inspires confidence from parents. The results of these investments in what matters most have 
resulted in extraordinary support from the community, which has passed the past three bond 
levies with more than a two-thirds vote. In a state that has been voting down school taxes for 
more than twenty years. New Haven voters believe in their schools — and in the benefit they 
provide to both children and the community. 
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for licensing and accreditation of programs, and 
by creating resources and incentives to encour- 
age universities to take seriously the education 
of prospective teachers. Fifteen states now use 
NCATEs national professional standards as 
the basis for state program decisions. 

In addition, more states are creating induc- 
tion programs to provide mentoring and sup- 
port for beginning teachers. Among teachers 
with less than 5 years of experience, 55% report 
that they experienced some kind of formal 
induction program during their first year of 
teaching.®® By contrast, only 16 to 17% of 
teachers with more than 10 years of experience 
had had such help when they entered the pro- 
fession.®‘ Like all other education policies, 
however, access to induction programs, varies 
widely across the country. More than V 4 of 
beginners report having experienced induction 
supports in states that put such programs in 
place several years ago — Connecticut, Florida, 
Indiana, Kentucky, Missouri, North Carolina, 
Oklahoma, and Pennsylvania. However, in 
states like Rhode Island and Massachusetts 
that have relied only on local initiatives, fewer 
than 15% of beginning teachers have received 
any kind of systematic mentoring. 

Access to Professional 
Development 

Teachers* later access to professional learning 
opportunities also varies substantially. Nation- 
ally, relatively few teachers have access to sus- 
tained, intensive professional development 
about their subject matter, teaching methods, 
or new technologies. In 1994, about half of all 
teachers had some exposure to professional 
development regarding the uses of educational 
technology, student assessment, or cooperative 
learning; however, most of these learning op- 
portunities were extremely short-term — usujJ- 
ly one-time workshops. Only a small fraction 
of teachers (15% or fewer) spent at least nine 
hours engaged in any of these areas of learning 
(see figure 29). This is probably because the 



vast majority of professional development op- 
portunities were district-sponsored workshops 
that are typically delivered as one-day events.®^ 
In addition, while more teachers (about 
64%) had at least brief exposure to some study 
of teaching methods, only about 30% engaged 
in in-depth study in their subject matter field. 
This is particularly important given the current 
emphasis on new student standards in the dis- 
ciplines and the critical need for teachers to 
develop a broad repertoire of methods for 
teaching a wider range of students to succeed 
with much niore challenging material. 

Teachers are remarkably positive about any 
and all opportunities for learning. The great 
majority (85%) report that whatever profes- 
sional development they encountered provided 
them with new and useful information. Al- 
though somewhat fewer report that the learn- 
ing opportunities they experienced changed 
their practice (65%), almost none report that 
they were a waste of time (11%).®^ 

Access to professional development varies 
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substantially across states. In recent years, 
Kentudgr has had the most widespread profes- 
sional development opportunities of any state: 
In 1994^ more than 70% of teachers in Ken- 
tucky reported that they had pursued profes- 
sional development opportunities regarding 
uses of technology, teaching methods, student 
assessment, and cooperative learning. Kentucky 
teachers were also more likely than most others 
to say that the professional development they 
experienced changed their practice.®^ By con- 
trast, only one-third of teachers in Arkansas 
and Nevada had had any opportunity to learn 
about uses of technology, and only 10% of 
teachers in Illinois, New Mexico, or Tennessee 
had the chance to spend more than one day 
studying their subject area (see Appendix B). 

In recent years, partidpation in certain kinds 



of professional development seems to have in- 
creased, vdiile engagement in other kinds has 
declined. More teachers partidpated in profes- 
sional development sponsored by dieir school 
district during the school year in 1996 than in 
1994 (up to 77% from 70%), but fewer partid- 
pated in such professional devdopment during 
the summer. Between 1994 and 1996, a grow- 
ing number of teachers worked on curriculum 
committees, engaged in learning activities 
sponsored by professional assodations, and 
partidpated in professional development aimed 
at National Board Certification (see figure 30). 
The fact that 6% of public school teachers par- 
tidpated in professional development related to 
National Board Certification means that, al- 
though fewer than 1,000 teachers have thus far 
received certification, at least 160,000 have 
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taken steps to prepare for it. Meanwhile, a 
number of universities have begun to develop 
advanced master’s degree programs based on 
the National Board’s Stand^ds which will sup- 
port teachers in developing more accomplished 
teaching practice. 

At the same time, the proportion of teachers 
takii^ college courses in education or in other 
fields during the school year and during the 
sununer has declined noticeably.®^ Whether 
this is because teachers were less interested in 
taking such courses, because more teachers are 
entering having already completed their mas- 
ter’s degree, or because school districts offered 
less support for college course-taking is not 
known. The 40 percent of teachers who did 
take college coursework over the last three years 
spent an average of about S2,000 of their own 
money for tuition and expenses.®^ 

There are promising signs that, at least in 
some schools, teachers have growing access to 
opportunities to learn which are helpful to 
them and their students. The continuing issue 
for professional development is how to make 
more sustained, in-depth opportunities for 
teacher learning more widely and routinely 
available in schools across the country. 

Progress in School Reform 

Teachers need not only knowledge 
and skills but also conditions in whi^ 
they can teach well. These include 
common standards for student learn- 
ing, more continuous and extended 
time for working with students and 
families, and more time for collabora- 
tive planning and learning with other 
colleagues. As we described in What 
Matters Mosty schools that focus on in- 
depth learning for students and teach- 
ers have enacted curriculum changes, 
redesigned schedules, and new patterns 
of staffing and resource use, including 
investments in teaching and technolo- 
gy rather than nonteaching functions. 

In order to afibrd both smaller pupil 



loads for teachers and greater time for collegial 
work, more of the staflF viho are now working in 
pull-out programs, administrative roles, and 
support offices need to be working in the class- 
room, as they do in most other industrialized 
countries. 

The extremely bureaucratic organization of 
U.S. schools seems to be changing slowly, if at 
all. In 1994, the proportion of school staff who 
were teachers had continued its steady decline 
since 1950 (see figure 31). Among the 52% of 
staff who were classified as teachers, only about 
43% were regularly assigned as classroom 
teachers. This explains why, even though the 
ratio of pupils to instructional staff is 13 to 1, 
average class sizes remain at about 24 and reach 
35 or more in many central cities, and teachers 
still have almost no time to consult with one 
another.®^ 

Despite these constraints, most teachers 
report that their schools are working on a vari- 
ety of school reforms, including the use of a 
broader range of teaching methods and assess- 
ment methods, an expansion of the “basics” to 
include computer literacy and problem solving, 
and the greater involvement of teachers and 
principals in decision making concerning 
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scheduling, curriculum, personnel, and bud- 
gets. Over 70% of teachers report at least par- 
tial implementation of reforms in these areas, 
but many fewer see their schools as having fully 
implemented these changes, and fewer still 
report much progress on flexible scheduling 
designed to promoted more in-depth, integrat- 
ed learning or the use of criteria for mastery 
rather than seat time as the basis for gauging 
student progress®* (see figure 32). 

The use of technology in school is also 
increasing slowly. In 1995, only about one- 
fourth of teachers were using computers or cal- 
culators in the classroom®’ while over 87% used 
the blackboard. Teachers and students were less 
likely to use computers in secondary schools 
than in elementary schools. As we noted earli- 
er, teachers are still not getting enough inser- 
vice training to use technology. A recent review 
of state policies found that, while 44 states 
reported that they require or recommend inte- 
grating technology into the curriculum, only 
Alabama and the District of Columbia require 
inservice training in technology for all teachers. 
State budgets for technology supports vary 
greatly: some state educational technology 
budgets amount to several million dollars, 
while other state budgets would not cover more 
than a single staff person. 

When asked what would help them use 
technology better, teachers vdio responded to a 
survey by the OflSce of Technology Assess- 
ment’® cited the need for more knowledge 
about how to use technologies and more know- 
ledge about how to organize and manage their 
students in technology-based school environ- 
ments. Several factors were found to influence 
teachers’ use of technology: 1) access to tech- 
nology; 2) on-site technical support; 3) tech- 
nology training; and 4) school time for instruc- 
tional integration and planning. Several new 
state and federal initiatives tackle these condi- 
tions head-on, and may make an important dif- 
ference for bringing schools into the informa- 
tion age in ways that really transform students’ 
and teachers’ opportunities to learn. 



Evidence of Prc^iess: 
Federal, State, and 
Ixxal Initiatives 

While there is a long way to go, important 
progress is being made in all of these areas with 
the leadership of policymakers, practitioners, 
and concerned public members across the 
country. Organizations like the National Gov- 
ernors’ Association, the National Conference of 
State Legislatures, the Education Commission 
of the States, the National Education Associa- 
tion, the American Federation of Teachers, the 
American Association of Colleges for Teacher 
Education, the National Urban League, and a 
wide range of associations representing state 
and local boards, administrators, subject matter 
teachers, and parents have engaged their mem- 
bers in serious consideration of the issues asso- 
ciated with teaching standards, teacher 
accountability, and support for teacher learning 
and performance. Almost every major metro- 
politan news outlet featured stories about 
teaching quality when children returned to 
school this fidl, a sign that the public is getting 
serious about what matters most. Most states 
and many school districts undertook renewed 
steps to focus on teaching quality, as did the 
United States Congress. Americans seem ready 
to work on this agenda. 

Fedeial Initiatives: Investing in 
Recruitment and Preparation 

The National Commission’s recommenda- 
tions are reflected in five federal legislative pro- 
posals in the current (1997) Congressional ses- 
sion and a bevy of enactments in state and local 
districts. All of the federal proposals revise 
Title V of the Higher Education Reauthoriza- 
tion Act, a compendium of 20 teacher educa- 
tion and recruitment provisions of which only 
one, a $2.2 million teacher recruitment pro- 
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gram, has ever been funded. 

The Clinton Administration included in its 
legislative package a bill aimed at improved 
teacher preparation and recruitment in urban 
and rural schools.’* The Lighthouse Partner- 
ships for Teacher Preparation and Teacher 
Recruitment for Underserved Areas bill (S. 
1209) authorizes $350 million to subsidize the 
preparation of 35,000 teachers who agree to 
work for at least three years in hard-to-staff 
urban and rural schools in high-poverty areas. 
Their preparation would be supported through 
competitive grants to colleges and universities 
with exemplary teacher education programs. 

The TEACH Act (Teacher Excellence in 
America Challenge Act of 1997, S. 1169), in- 
troduced by Senator Jack Reed (RI), would 
provide competitive grants for school-universi- 
ty partnerships that laimch professional devel- 
opment schools to improve teacher prepara- 



tion, induction, and professional development. 
Priority would be given to schools serving high 
percentages of low-income children and to 
eflforts that help teachers work with diverse stu- 
dent populations, implement research-based 
practices that improve student achievement, 
prepare teachers to use technology to help stu- 
dents achieve to high standards; and involve 
parents. 

America’s Teacher Education Improvement 
Act (S.1201), introduced by Senator William 
Frist (TN), is designed to replace Title V 
except for the existing minority recruitment 
provision. S. 1201 authorizes $250 million a 
year over four years to fond educator recruit- 
ment, preservice education, and induction. The 
bill encourages partnerships among teacher 
preparation programs and other campus units, 
community colleges, schools, and community 
organizations, among others. 
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The Teaching Ejccellence for All Children 
Act (H.R. 2228) was introduced by Represen- 
tative George Miller (CA). The bill would give 
parents the right to know the qualifications of 
their child’s teacher and wotild require colleges 
receiving federal funds for teacher training to 
become nationally accredited or provide evi- 
dence that at least 90 percent of their graduates 
pass state licensing requirements. Graduates 
who teach in high-poverty schools cotild have 
student loans forgiven, and school districts in 
high-poverty areas cotild form partnerships 
with colleges to provide intensive teacher train- 
ing through a Beginning Teacher Recruitment 
and Support Program. 

The Technology for Teachers Act (S. 839), 
introduced by Senator Jeff Bingaman (NM), is 
aimed at ensuring that teachers get the training 
they need to make effective use of technolc^ 
in the classroom. It would fund partnerships 
among colleges, school districts, state education 
departments, and the private sector to improve 
the preparation of both preservice and inservice 
teachers in the use of the latest education 
research and the most current technology avail- 
able. 

Each of these bills tackles different aspects of 
the Commission’s recommendations concern- 
ing standards, recruitment, preparation, profes- 
sional development, and school restructuring. 
Action on all of them would move the country 
a giant step closer to meeting the goal of assur- 
ing each student a qualified, competent, caring 
teacher by the year 2006. 

State Actions: 

Transforming Standards and 
Systems for Teaching 

States are getting serious about standards for 
teaching. By the fall of 1997, 41 states had 
entered into partnerships with the National 
Council for the Accreditation of Teacher Edu- 
cation (NCATE) and nine had required ac- 
creditation of all public institutions. In part be- 
cause of these actions, 51 teacher education 



institufions decided to undertake accr^tation 
review this year, joining the 500 zktzdy accred- 
ited. Meanvriiile, NCATE announced its plans 
to move to performance-based accreditation by 
the year 2000, revamping standards so that they 
focus more on evidence of candidate knowl- 
edge and demonstrated teaching skill and less 
on measures of inputs and process. 

More than 20 states had adopted or adapted 
INTASC standards for licensing beginning 
teachers, and 18 were engaged in developing or 
piloting new assessments based on these stan- 
dards. Twenty-six states and more than 70 dis- 
tricts had enacted incentives for teachers to 
pursue National Board certification. The num- 
ber of Board-certified teachers reached 911 by 
November, 1997. Meanwhile, more than 
150,000 teachers participated in professional 
development aimed at Board certification. 
Increased federal appropriations have allowed 
the Board to launch 5 more certificates for the 
1998-99 school year and complete 26 certifi- 
cates (covering 95% of all teachers) by the year 
2000. 

The Commissions twelve partner states 
undertook a wide-ranging set of reforms affect- 
ing almost all aspects of teaching. North 
Carolina passed the ambitious Excellent 
Schools Act of 1997, which enacted nearly all 
of the recommendations of the National Com- 
mission that were not already in place in the 
state. The Act ties higher salaries for teachers 
to higher standards and creates greater learning 
opportunities as it: 

• increases salaries by an average of 33 percent 
over 4 years; 

• strengthens licensing by creating a three- 
tiered system of initial, continuing, and ad- 
vanced certification tied to performance as- 
sessments; 

• establishes rewards for knowledge and skills by 
providing additional salary increments for 
passing assessments for a continuing li- 
cense after 3 years, passing tenure review 
after 4 years, obtaining National Board cer- 
tification (for which tochers earn a 12% 
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increase), and earning a master s degree; 

• improves teacher education by raising entry 
standards, establishing school-university 
partnerships to create clinical school set- 
tings, requiring special education training 
for all newly prepared teachers, and revising 
master’s degree programs; 

• enhances mentoring of beginning teachers by 
setting standards for the selection of men- 
tor teachers and providing funds to train 
and compensate mentors; and 

funds professional development tied to student 
standards. 

Another initiative will create professional de- 
velopment school partnerships for the clinical 
training of beginning and veteran teachers at all 
15 North Carolina public teacher education 
institutions by the year 2000, a far-reaching en- 
deavor that is already well imderway. 

Since September of 1996, Ohio has also put 
in place a comprehensive new infrastructure for 
preparing, licensing, and promoting the profes- 
sional development of teachers. Following 
extensive groundwork laid by public commit- 
tees, the State Board and legislature enacted 
policies” that: 

• adopt performance-based standards for teacher 
licensing compatible with INTASC and 
National Board standards. These rigorous 
standards spell out what teachers should 
know and be able to do; they will be tied to 
performance assessments for an initial and 
continuing license. 

• require teacher education programs to meet 
NCATE standards and to demonstrate that 
their graduates can meet the new licensing 
standards and performance assessments; 

• provide mentors for all beginning teachers and 
principals and require that beginners pass 
performance assessments evaluated by state 
assessors to receive a professional license; 

® require license renewal every five years based 
on professional development approved by 
newly-established local professional deve- 
lopment committees comprised of teachers 
and administrators; 



• require a master's degree or the equivalent 
within 10 years of entry into the profession; 

® support National Board certification by un- 
derwriting fees for 400 teachers in 1997- 
98, allocating $30,000 to each of 10 higher 
education institutions providing assistance 
to candidates, and paying an annual $2,500 
stipend to those who are certified; 

• encourage peer review and assistance through 
competitive grants to school systems that 
implement peer review programs and fund 
training for mentor teachers at regional 
professional development centers. 

In addition, the state has taken steps to 
enable schools to develop new forms of organi- 
zation and scheduling that will better support 
student and teacher learning. The Venture Cap- 
ital program has provided funds for more than 
500 schools to create fresh approaches to cur- 
riculum, teaching, scheduling, governance, and 
professional development. This school year, 11 
school districts have been selected to launch a 
new Standards Deregulation Pilot Program that 
will give them greater freedom to innovate in 
exchange for continued high performance and 
improvement under the proposed Standards for 
Ohio’s Schools. Finsdly, the State Board of Ed- 
ucation has authorized the waiver of rules that 
constrain scheduling and school structure to 
provide flexibility needed to create time for pro- 
fessional development. 

Oklahoma sharply expanded its appropria- 
tions to the Commission for Teacher Prepara- 
tion for implementing a competency-based pro- 
gram of teacher licensure and for launching pro- 
fessional development institutesy the first of which 
will focus on the teaching of reading. Subse- 
quent institutes will be established to focus on 
the teaching of mathematics, the teaching of 
inquiry-based science, the use of technology in 
the classroom, and the training of mentors for 
beginning teachers. The state also established 
an Education Leadership Program to assist 
teachers in seeking National Board certification 
by creating training programs in universities; 
paying for assessment fees and scholarships to 
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support released time, travel, and other costs; 
and paying a $5,000 salary increment for 
Board-certified teachers. 

A number of states have redesigned teaching 
standards and created partnerships with uni- 
versities and schools to incorporate the new 
standards into preparation and professional 
development programs. Maryland's State Board 
of Education has launched a Redesign of 
Teacher Education which includes adoption of 
NCATE standards for accreditation of educa- 
tion programs, INTASC-based standards as the 
basis for new performance assessments for 
licensure, and National Board standards for 
ongoing professional development. The Board 
approved a budget request to launch 240 new 
professional development schools to expand upon 
the current efforts of its thirteen universities. 
All prospective teachers will ultimately be 
expected to complete a year-long intemslidp in 
such a school, llie legislature also enacted foe 
incentives and continuing education credits for 
teachers pursuing National Board Certification. 

Kansas completed a plan for the redesign of 
teacher licensure that is also standards-based, 
compatible with the INTASC and National 
Board standards, and embedded in a continu- 
um of teaching standards and ongoing profes- 
sional development. It will create a new induc- 
tion program and hold teacher education pro- 
grams accountable for the performance of ^eir 
graduates. The Kansas Teacher Development 
Coalition housed at the University of Kansas, a 
collaboration of state agencies, higher educa- 
tion institutions, and other educators, is work- 
ing on aligning preservice education and induc- 
tion-related professional development with this 
redesign. Meanwhile, each of the six Regents 
institutions has established professional devel- 
opment school partnerships for the clinical 
preparation of new teachers. 

Indiana's Professional Standards Board has 
also adopted a set of interlocking standards based 
on NCATE, INTASC, and National Board 
standards for accreditation, licensing, and pro- 
fessional development. These wiU be linked to 



performance-based assessments. In June 1997, 
the Board approved the design of an assess- 
ment system for pieservice education, licensure, 
and relicensure. The Indiana Alliance, a . net- 
work of six school-university partnerships, is 
working to align preservice education with the 
NCATE and INTASC standards, and to stim- 
ulate professional development and assess- 
ments of teachers in schools consistent with the 
National Board standards. 

Maine also developed new standards for 
teacher licensing that are based on the INTASC 
standards and tied to Maine’s Learning Results 
for Children. Eight colleges are developing and 
piloting performance-based assessments of the 
standards. Kentucky began implemention in 
1996 of its performance-based licensing and 
accreditation requirements with performance as- 
sessments in schools of education. These as- 
sessments and the Kentuclqr Teacher Intern- 
ship program, which provides a trained mentor 
teacher for each beginner, are based on stan- 
dards that reflect the Kentuclq^ Education 
Reform Act (KERA) reforms. 

The Illinois State Board of Education 
adopted a standards-based framework for re- 
designing preparation, licensing, and profes- 
sional development relying on INTASC and 
National Board standards. Six advisory groups 
of over 200 educators, parents, business and 
community leaders developed specific strate- 
gies to implement the firameworL Nine pilot 
sites are aligning preservice education with 
INTASC standards, and funds have been pro- 
vided to create school-university partnerships. 
Schools receiving technology funds must 
devote at least 25% to professional develop- 
ment. Institutes on student and teacher stan- 
dards in the areas of reading, math, and science 
are being initiated this year, along vsdth sup- 
ports for National Board Certification. 

Montana's Commission on Teaching has also 
approved recommendations for supporting 
National Board Certificationy including renewal 
units toward state recertification, scholarships 
to support fees, and a salary bonus for success- 
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fill candidates. Several universities have created Many other states enacted policies in 1997 in 
support programs for teachers pursuing certifi- support of higher quality teaching. Alabama 
cation and are aligning their preparation pro- raised teacher salaries; Arkansas passed ambi- 
grams with National Board standards. The tious legislation that raised teacher salaries and 
state has developed a pilot program for improved benefits, created supports for 

and a guide for teacher mentors. National Board Certification, and increased 
Georgias Board of Regents has made teacher teacher planning time; California expanded its 
preparation its top priority for the 1997-98 beginning teacher program, created supports 
ye^. The Board already requires all public for National Board Certification, and expanded 

sch^s of education to be nationally accredit- recruitment incentives for teachers; Colorado 

ed. This past year, the state took fiuther steps authorized the issuance of a license to any 
toward systemic teacher education reform National Board Certified teacher; Connecticut 

through challenge grants to local P-16 councils developed new performance-based licensing 

that vrork on the co-reform of schools and rules, became a partner state wdth NCATE, 
teacher education. Three of these sites will be and expanded its requirements for inservice 
pilots for a national initiative to link K-12 con- professional development; Florida revised its 
tent standards wdth standards for teacher edu- state licensing requirements to incorporate evi- 
cation and the strengthening of content peda- dence of teacher proficiency; Massachusetts 
gogy in collaboration with the Council for enacted new testing requirements for teacher 
Basic Education and the American Association licensure and provided grants to districts for 
of Colleges for Teacher Education. mentoring and assessing beginning teachers; 

A/wro«ri has added new incentives for school New Jersey passed the Education Technology 
reform to the initiatives launched in 1993 by Teacher Training Program, strengthening 
the Outstanding Schools Act, which allocated teachers’ preservice and inservice preparation in 
1% of state appropriations and another 1% of the use of new technologies; North Dakota im- 
local fiinds to professional development. This proved teachers’ retirement benefits; Rhode 
past year, the Missouri Association of School Island has introduced new, INTASC-compati- 
Adininistrators and the University of Missouri- ble standards for beginning teachers and 
Columbia, in collaboration wdth the state, ere- requirements for portfolio assessments of pre- 
ated a Superintendents’ Institute to help prepare service teachers; South Carolina raised teachers’ 
leaders as change agents who are knowledge- salaries, enacted incentives for National Board 
able about innovation, the process of change. Certification, and charged the State Board 
and successful practices. New incentive grants wdth upgrading standards for teacher education 
for innovation will also help schools and dis- programs, enacting tests for licensure, and 
tricts unplement programs based on powerful developing an induction program for beginning 
theories of teaching and learning, adapt inno- teachers; Virginia passed supports for teacher 
vations proven success^ elsewhere, and dis- technology training and created a scholarship 
seminate practical solutions to persistent prob- program for recruiting minorities to teaching; 
lems. 'Die state continues to deepen its teacher Washington strengthened standards governing 
education reforms by crating professional devel- the probationary period for beginning teachers 
opment schools (PDS) through its Regional and the relevance to teaching of professional 
Professional Development Centers. The development courses pursued for experience 
Commission on Teaching is considering PDS credits; and West Virginia created a scholarship 
standards, a statewdde support network, and a program to recruit teachers in high-need 
Stable funding structure for professional devel- areas.®^ 
opment schools. 
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Conduaon 

Every September, parents the same, 
important questions. Who is ( teaching my 
child? Will my child’s teacher inspire her? Will 
she look after his individual needs? Will this 
teacher help her learn all the necessary basic 
skills, as well as how to think and problem solve 
as she will need to in the years ahead? Will my 
child’s teacher be knowledgeable not only about 
the subjects he teaches, but about the children 
he teaches as well? 

Much progress has been made over the last 
year toward answering these questions in the 
affirmative. However, much more work needs 
to be done. More parents need to demand that 
their children and other children are taught by 
well-prepared and qualified teachers. More 
business leaders need to demaind that schools 
invest in teacher development, just as they 
invest in their own employees. More policy 



makers need to make quality teaching and the 
recruitment of well-prepared teachers their 
number one education priority. More college 
fiiculty need to redesign their preparation pro- 
grams, and more college presidents need to 
invest in the quality of training they provide 
prospective teachers and principals. More 
school leaders need to draw upon the best prac- 
tices available to create a coherent system of 
teacher development at the state and local lev- 
els. And more teachers need to insist that their 
occupation become a true profession — a profes- 
sion that supports their commitment by guar- 
enteeing them access to the knowledge they 
need to help their students succeed. 

With perseverance and determination, we 
can take the remaining steps needed to ensure 
that our students have a genuine right to 
learn — a right made real by their opportunity to 
study with a caring, competent, and committed 
teacher. 
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mission on Teaching and America’s Future. 

^ National Center for Education Statistics, Characteristia of 
Stayeriy Moven, and Leaven: Result! from the Teacher Followup 
Surveyy 1994-95. Washington, D.C.: U.S. Department of 
Education, 1997. 

” NCES, CbaracterutiaofStayeny Movercy andLeaveny pp. 6-7. 

“ NCES, America*! Teacheny p. 109. 



” Low-poverty schools arc those with less than 5% of their stu- 
dents receiving free or reduced-price lunch. High-poverty 
schools arc those with more than 50% of their students 
receiving free or reduced-pri^ lunch. Schools and Staffing 
Surveys, Teacher Followup Survey 7994-95, Tabulations con- 
ducted by the National Commission on Teaching and 
America’s Future. 

“ NCES, America^ Teacheny p. 91. 

NCES, America*! Teacheny p. 93. 

“ NEA, Statxuy p. 62. 

" NCES,y7mmm> 7>ao^, Table A4.15. 

^ NCES, America*! Teacben: Profile of a Professiony 1990-91. 

. Washington, D.C.: U.S. Department of Education, 1993; 
Schools and Staffing Surveys, 1993-94, Public School Teacher 
Quectionnaim. Tabulations conducted by the National 
Commission on Teaching and America’s Future. 

” In 1994, these statistics included 10.7 percent of nevriy hired, 
non-transferring public school teachers (new hires who had 
not been teaching the year before) who had no license in their 
main field, plus 16.3 percent vdio were hired on substandard 
licenses (emergency, temporary, provisional, or alternative 
licenses). Tabulations conducted by the National Commis- 
sion on Teaching and America’s Future using data finom the 
Schools and Staffing Surveys, 1990-91 and 1993-94, Public 
School Teacher Qiustionnaires. 

•• NCES, America*! Teacheny 1993-94y p. 30. 

NCE^ America*! Teacben, 1993-94. Tables 3.5 and A3. 

" Schools and Staffing Surveys, 1993-94, Public School Teacher 
Questionnaire. Tabulations conducted by the National Com- 
mission on Teaching and America’s Future. 

** These proportions include all machers who teach any courses 
in the field, not just those whose main assigiunent is in that 
field. Schools and Stafifoig Surveys, 1993-94, Teacher Ques- 
tionnaire. Tabulations conducted by the National Commis- 
sion on Teaching and America’s Future. 

™ NCES, America*! Teacheny 1993-94, p. A-48. 

” Schools and Stafi^g Surveys, 1993-94. Tabulations conduct- 
ed by the National Commission for Teaching and America’s 
Future. 

” J. Price and Deborah Ball, “ There’s always another agenda’: 
Marshalling resources for mathematics reform,” Journal cf 
Curriculum Studies (in press). 

”NEA,&artif,p.32. 

See Appendix B. 

” Schools and Staffing Surveys, 1993-94. Public School District 
Survey. Tabulations conducted by the National Commission 
on Teaching for America’s Future. 

The seven programs are at Alverno College in Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin; Bank Street CoU^ of Education in New York 
City; Trinity Universtty in San Antonio, Texas; University of 
Cahfomia at Berkeley; University of Southern Maine; Uni- 
versity of Virginia in Charlottes^^; and Wheelock College 
in Boston, Massachusetts. The outcome evidence collected 
included reputational evidence about quality finom scholars 
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2 Uid fipom practitioners who hire program graduates^ surveys 
and interviews of graduates about their perceptions of their 
preparation in comparison with a comparison group drawn 
randomly from beginning teachers across the country; surv^ 
and interviews of principals about their perceptions of the 
graduates’ preparation and performance; and o^ervations of 
graduates’ practice in their classrooms. 

” OECD, Education at a Glance, 1995 and the National Com- 
mission on Teaching and America’s Future, What Matters 
Most. 

” Richard Howard, Randy Hitz, and Larry Baker. Comparative 
Study of Expenditures per Student Credit Hour of Education 
Programs to Programs of other Disciplines and Prtfessions. Mon- 
tana State University-Bozeman, Fall, 1997; sec also, H. Eb- 
meier, S. Twombly, and D.J. Teeter, “The Comparability and 
Adequacy of Financial Support for Schoob of Education,” 
Journal of Teacher Education (1991), pp. 226-235. 

” NCES,y^m^^Vai Teachers, p. 31. 

“ Schools and Staffing Surveys, 1993-94, Public School Teacher 
Questionnaire. Tabulations by the National Commission on 
Teaching and America’s Future. 

" NCES, Schools and Sti^ng in the U.S.: A Statistical Profile, 
2PP3-P4. Washington, D.C.: U.S. Department of Education, 

p.8. 

“ NCES,y^mmrai Teachers, p. 38. 



” Schools and Staffing Surv^, 1993-94. Public School Teacher 
Questionnaire. Tabulations by the National Commission on 
Teaching and America’s Future. 

** Schools and Staffing Surveys, 1993-94. Public School Teacher 
Questionnaire. State-by^state tabulations conducted by the 
National Commission on Teaching and America’s Future. 

** NEA, Status, pp. 248-252. 

** NEiA, Status, p. 268. 

” NCES,America*s Teachers. 

” National Education Association, Status p. 89. 

” NCES, America*s Teachers, p. 59. 

* U.S Congress, Office ofTechnology Assessment, Teachers and 
Technology: Making the Connection, OTA-HR-616. Washing- 
ton, D.C.: U.S. Government Printing Office, 1995.. 

*' The Lighthouse Putnerships for Teacher Preparation and 
Recruiting New Teachers for Underserved Areas/Minority 
Recruitment Act (S.1209) would replace tire current Title V. 

” Ohio SB 230, adopted October 1996; Am. Sub. HB 215, 
adopted June 1997; Am. Sub. SB 55, adopted August 1997. 

” Information compiled by the National Conference of State 
Legislatures, as ofjune 13, 1997. 
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Appendix A: State-by<State Report Card, 

Indicators of Attention to Teaching Quality, October 1997 
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Appendix A: State<by<8tate Report Card Notes 



1. Unquamtad Hbes' 

Percentage of newly hired teachers not licensed in their midn assignment field. 'All new hires” Includes teachers 
who changed jobs (movers and transfers). 'Now entrants* are new hires who did not teach during the previous 
year and are usually newly licensed. (Source: U.S. Department of Education. National Center for Education 
Statistics. 1993^ Schools and Staffing Surveys, Tabulations conducted by the National (femmission on Teaching 
& America's Future.) 



2. WWKQuaBfMTMChMs 

The average percentage of public high sehooi teachers (grades 9-12) teaching English, mathematics, science, or 
social studies who hold full state certification and a cOliege ma)or In the field they teach. (Source: U.S. 
Department of Education. National Center fer Education Statistics. 199394 Schools and Staffir^ Surveys, 
Tabulations conducted by the National Commission on Teaching & America's Future.) 

3. OutoWeMTbaehlng-KorRtathTMCimWmioiftAtLeastaM^ 

The percentage of public high school teachers (grades 9-12) who taught one or more classes In mathemattcs yurtth* 
out at least a minor in the field. (Source: U.S. Department of Education. National Center for Education Statistics. 
1993^94 Schools and Staffing Survey, Tabulations conducted by the National Commission on Teaching & 

America's Future.) 

4. TbadiMs as a Peicent of TMal Staff 

Percentage of all school staff who are teachers. FaP 1995. (Source: U.S. Department of Education. National Center 
for Education Statistics. Statistics In Brief-Public School Student, Staff, and Graduate Counts by State, School 
Year Fall 1995, May 1997.) 

5. Professional AccrocHtatlon 

The percentage of teacher education Institutions that are in the National Council for the Accreditation of Teacher 
Education (NCATE) system of professional accreditation. Data derived from the National Association of State 
Directors of Teacher Education and (fertification: Manual on Certification and Preparation of Educational Personnel 
In the United States and Canada, 1997-98 and state education department officials. (Source: National Council for 
the Accreditation of Teacher Education. September 1997.) 

6. Number of Roquifed Wselcs of Student Teaching 

Number of weeks of fulltime student teaching required by the state. An (e) Indicates an estimate based on 
required clock or college credit hours. May vary by grade level. (Source: National Association of State Directors of 
Teacher Education and Certification: Manus/ on Certification and Preparatim of Educational Personnel In the 
UiYted States and Canada, 1997-98 and state education departmertt officials). 

7. Student IbacMng Expeitonce taidiidu Teaching Special Newb Students fai Mveroe Setthq^s 

Whether or not a state require that the student teaching experience includes work with diverse learners vdw are 
either special/exceptional students or In a multicultural setting. (Source: Nationa) Association of State Directors of 
Teacher Education and (fertlfication. Manual on Cerdficatlon and Preparation of Educadonal Personnel In the 
United States and CSnsdla. 1997-98,) 

8. New Teacher Induction 

Indicates whether or not a state requires that all new teachers participate in a formal induction or mentorirtg pro- 
gram that is state-fended and provides state or district training for mentors. States that provide or require such 
services only for some begiiming teachers or that do not fund end train mentors ere listed as having 'partial' pro- 
grams. (Developed from statebystate survey of new teacher policies and practices conducted by Education Week 
arul the Nationa) (fommlssion for Teaching & America's Future. September 1997.) 



9. Professtonal De v e l opment 

The percentage of public school teachers who received at least 9 hours of professional development In any of the 
following areas In 1993-94: subifect matter, teaching methods, student assessment, cooperative learning, or use 
of technology. (Source: U.S. Department of Education. Nationat Center for Education Statistics. 1993-94 Stdtools 
and Staffing Surveys, Tabulations conducted by the National (fommisslon on Teaching & America's Future.) 

10. Professtonal Standards Boards 

Whether or not a state has established an Independent professional teacher standards board to set starKlards for 
teacher education and licensing. An Indeperulent standards board has the authority to manage its own budget, set 
and enforce standards, and hlre^and direct its own staff. (1) A board that sets standards and has Its own staff 
but does iHTt have complete management or enforcement authority is semknitonomous; (2) A board that was 
enacted but not implemented. (Source: Nationat Education Association. Teacher Ucerusure: Characteristics of 
Independent State reacher Protessional Standards Boards, 1997.) 

11 . NattonanyCertlfledTeaehem 

Number of teachers certified by the National Board for Professional Teaching Standards. (Source: National Board 
for Professional Teaching Standards, October 1997.) 

S2i> Incentives for NBPTS CertMcatton 

Whether or not state policy has been established to: (l).ilnk Natlortal Board Certification to licensing (e^.. portabil- 
ity. license renewal, or advanced certification status); (2) support participation In National Board assessments as 
a form of professlormt developm^ and (3) financially reward National BoardCertifled teachers vrtfe Increased 
compensation. (Source: National Board for Professlonel Teaching Standards. October 1997). 
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Appendix i 

Table i - Teacher Qualifications: Education and State Certification 
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11.5 


— 


i 5.1 


20.6 


— 1 


90.2 


68.0 


— 


District of Columbia 


59.6 


: 7.8 


16.5 


— 1 


I 4.8 


15.8 


— : 


87.5 


67.7 


— 


Rorida 


41.7 


3.5 


12.7 


16.0 1 


1 4.8 


24.1 


26.2 i 


91.7 


63.3 


57.8 


Georgia 


50.2 


3.2 


4.2 


3.1 1 


i 3.7 


15.9 


11.3 : 


93.1 


79.9 


85.7 


Hawaii 


50.4 


11.8 


22.5 


23.4 1 


1 3.1 


6.5 


2.1 i 


85.0 


71.1 


74.4 


Idaho 


24.7 


2.7 


5.4 


4.0 1 


! 1.3 


4.0 


9.8 


96.1 


90.6 


86.3 


Illinois 


49.9 


4.8 


6.5 


5.5 


i 2.3 


6.9 


5.5 = 


93.0 


86.6 


88.9 


Indiana 


77.8 


2.0 


2.1 


0.9 ♦ 


! 2.2 


4.6 


5.8* 


95.9 


93.4 


93.3 * 


Iowa 


32.6 


3.4 


2.1 


3.7 


j 5.7 


30.5 


45.8 1 


91.0 


67.4 


50.5 


Kansas 


46.1 


0.9 


2.9 


1.4 , 


0.7 


3.8 


8.8 


98.5 


93.4 


89.9 


Kentucky 


76.4 


3.9 


7.4 


3.0 1 


7.6 


23.5 


36.2 ; 


88.6 


69.2 


60.8 


Louisiana 


38.6 


7.4 


22.8 


31.4 ; 


3.6 


7.9 


14.8 


89.0 


69.5 


53.8 


Maine 


30.2 


1 4.0 


4.2 


0.0 ♦ i 


4.5 


29.5 


33.5* 


91.5 


66.3 


66.6 * 


Maryland 


56.0 


4.6 


12.8 


25.7 ; 


2.9 


5.8 


7.3 


92.6 


81.4 


67.0 


Massachusetts 


59.6 


1 5.7 


11.9 


15.4 1 


1.3 


1.8 


2.3 : 


93.0 


85.8 


82.4 


Michigan 


53.7 


. 0.7 


3.2 


0.0 i 


10.4 


16.9 


40.4 


88.9 


79.9 


59.6 


Minnesota 


36.7 


1 2.0 


5.1 


7.8 * 1 


1.4 


5.5 


12.8 *’ 


96.7 


89.4 


79.5 * 


Mississippi 


42.0 


1 3.3 


4.1 


5.1 = 


3.7 


12.5 


17.4 


92.9 


83.4 


77.5 


Missouri 


45.4 


I 2.0 


4.6 


1.4 j 


3.6 


11.9 


21.4 : 


94.4 


83.6 


77.1 


Montana 


28.3 


1.5 


2.8 


0.0 i 


2.1 


5.4 


6.5 


96.4 


91.8 


93.5 


Nebraska 


38.3 i 


1 1.5 


4.2 


0.0 ♦ j 


1.3 


8.0 


16.1 * 


97.3 


87.8 


83.9* 


Nevada 


49.2 


1.8 


4.5 


3.5 ♦ ; 


3.3 


8.4 


12.5 * 


94.8 


87.1 


84.0* 


New Hampshire 


39.3 1 


1 4.4 


17.0 


20.7 ♦ i 


4.8 


8.7 


4.5 *: 


90.8 


74.3 


74.8* 


New Jersey 


43.5 


2.7 


1.7 


3.4 * : 


1.4 


8.8 


5.3 *! 


95.8 


89.4 


91.3* 


New Mexico 


46.3 1 


! 3.7 


8.4 


5.1 { 


2.0 


6.9 


12.6 : 


94.2 


84.8 


82.3 


New York 


74.9 


6.8 


13.0 


23.3 i 


9.2 


31.2 


31.3 


84.0 


55.9 


45.4 


North Carolina 


36.4 j 


3.6 


7.7 


9.2 i 


3.4 


13.0 


22.3 ; 


93.1 


79.3 


68.5 


North Dakota 


19.7 


1.0 


2.4 


0.0 : 


2.1 ■ 


8.1 


8.8 


97.0 


89.6 


91.2 


Ohio 


45.5 ! 


1.9 


2.2 


3.3 ! 


9.6 


22.5 


17.6 


88.5 


75.4 


79.1 


Oklahoma 


43.0 


1.1 


0.7 


0.6 ! 


2.9 


10.2 


13.1 


96.2 


89.2 


86.3 


Oregon 


47.9 ! 


3.1 


6.5 


3.0 ♦ I 


2.5 


7.6 


8.5 * 


94.4 


86.0 


88.6* 


Pennsylvania 


52.8 


1.4 


0.0 


0.0 ♦ 


4.3 


9.3 


15.7 * 


94.4 


90.6 


84.3 * 


Phode Island 


60.0 ! 


0.3 


2.6 


— 


4.5 


8.0 


— i 


95.3 


89.4 


— 


South Carolina 


50.0 


5.0 


12.9 


10.7 


1.7 


1.9 


3.9 


93.3 


85.3 


85.4 


South Dakota 


24.7 1 


1.4 


3.9 


1.4 : 


1.5 


6.7 


13.8 


97.1 


89.4 


84.8 


Tennessee 


48.0 


2.1 


1.1 


0.0 


1.8 


5.2 


6 


96.3 


93.8 


99.4 


Texas 


29.5 


4.1 


12.7 


19.9 ; 


6.9 


11.2 


13.6 i 


89.0 


76.2 


66.4 


Utah 


28.2 


3.0 


7.3 


11.7 


2.2. 


4.8 


7.4 


94.9 


87.9 


80.8 


'fermont 


49.6 


1.2 


0.0 


— 


0.6 


0.0 





98.2 


100.0 


— 


Virginia 


34.2 


4.3 


11.7 


13.2 


2.4 


7.7 


15.5 


93.3 


80.7 


71.4 


Washington 


42.1 


3.2 


2.4 


1.6 ! 


1.5 


1.9 


4.1 ; 


95.5 


95.8 


94.3 


West Virginia 


57.5 


1.6 


2.1 


— 


4.2 


8.2 


— 


94.4 


89.8 


— 


Wisconsin 


40.5 1 


2.5 


0.7 


0.0 ' 


1.7 


7.3 


7.5 - 


95.8 


92.0 


92.5 


Wyoming 


28.3 


1.3 


0.6 


1.4 


0.3 


1.0 


2.5 


98.5 


98.4 


96.1 



~~ Too few cases tor reliable estimate 

hnerpret with caution due to small sample size 

^ ^^swhar^full certificallon indudes emergency, temporary, alternative, and provisional licenses that require additional coursework or represervt a lower standard than a regular certificate. 
2 Full certification includes regular and advanced licenses arwl probationary licenses granted to beginning teachers who have completed all requirements except a probationary period. 



National Center tor Education Statistics. 1993^ Schools and Staffing airveys. Tabulations conducted by the National Commission on Teaching & America's Future. 
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Table 2 - Teacher QuaiWications: In-Held Preparation 

Percentage of Public Mgh School Teachers (grades 9-12) with Full-State Certification and a Maior in the 
Field They Teach, hy Field 





Msth 


Sdenoe 


Social 

riiiiii 1 1 

91BDBS 




Fbtdgtt 

Lang. 


\fecdioii8l 

Ed. 


Ait^ 

Made 


Physical 

Ed. 


Life 

1 


Physical 

i 

nctence^ 


U.S. Averags 


67.3 


75.7 


72.8 


72.7 


79.7 


74.3 


72.4 


78.0 


59.6 


34.8 


Alabama 


73.6 


72.8 


67.4 


70.7 


71.6 


82.4 


78.8 


71.2 


42.3 


29.0 


Alaska 


39.1 


61.7 


57.4 


51.5 


— 


68.4 


40.5 


36.1 


— 


17.8 


Arizona 


65.8 


71.2 


70.3 


63.7 


— 


71.3 


73.8 


72.8 


— 


— 


Arkansas 


63.4 


85.5 


79.4 


68.9 


— 


84.8 


81.3 


83.7 


65.0 


25.0 


Califomia 


49.0 


71.0 


71.1 


66.9 


63.6 


68.7 


53.2 


66.3 


60.8 


40.0 


Colorado 


65.2 


84.1 


69.1 


79.3 


73.8 


54.4 


74.5 


68.0 


63.4 


44.8 


Connecticut 


73.2 


83.6 


77.6 


76.4 


80.6 


70.1 


73.3 


— 


— 


66.9 


Delaware 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


District of Columbia 


— 




— 




— 


— 


-- 




— 


— 


Rorida 


67.3 


69.4 


65.4 


61.6 


— 


65.0 


90.9 


88.9 


62.6 


38.8 


Georgia 


70.9 


78.4 


82.5 


73.1 


77.2 


73.2 


64.1 


88.2 


67.4 


14.4 


Hawaii 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


Idaho 


65.6 


76.7 


67.4 


83.0 


63.3 


87.0 


78.8 


79.2 


52.2 


22.9 


Illinois 


76.2 


70.6 


70.3 


73.0 




77.4 


74.4 


93.9 


61.0 


— 


Indiana 


74.2 


80.6 


71.1 


79.6 


89.5 


84.1 


84.6 


85.1 


— 


47.0 


Iowa 


81.0 


85.0 


82.2 


80.6 


89.6 


83.8 


80.3 


68.0 


— 


57.6 


Kansas 


72.2 


81.8 


68.2 


79.2 


— 


87.5 


85.8 


79.4 


60.1 


40.6 


Kentucky 


64.5 


72.4 


74.3 


70.7 


— 


71.1 


81.5 


— 


— 


32.8 


Louisiana 


59.7 


60.8 


60.5 


72.9 


_ 


87.4 


73.6 


85.3 


39.5 


21.8 


Maine 


68.6 


75.6 


75.0 


72.2 


— 


75.8 


65.1 


— 


— 


23.6 


Maryland 


63.4 


77.3 


73.5 


66.2 


— 


73.3 


79.0 


— 


58.1 


— 


Massachusetts 


69.4 


83.6 


74.7 


83.3 


91.3 


59.0 


58.7 


89.1 


66.1 


51.0 


Michigan 


68.1 


74.6 


73.6 


76.9 


— 


73.5 


78.3 


82.0 


61.8 


35.7 


Minnesota 


82.0 


89.0 


80.6 


75.1 


85.2 


83.5 


77.8 


88.2 


— 


29.6 


Mississippi 


75.9 


73.7 


84.9 


72.0 


_ 


69.8 


77.6 


50.1 


51.4 


18.8 


Missouri 


83.6 


72.6 


73.6 


76.3 


75.1 


80.2 


70.3 


78.5 


— 


42.3 


Montana 


80.5 


85.6 


88.1 


80.7 


72.6 


87.1 


78.4 


78.2 


53.6 


31.5 


Nebraska 


72.5 


80.1 


73.5 


73.9 


— 


87.5 


89.1 


63.7 


— 


30.2 


Nevada 


•— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 














New Hampshire 


67.8 


— 


— 


77.9 


— 




— 


— 


— 


— 


New Jersey 


. 67.7 


67.1 


71.0 


67.5 


87.2 


65.9 


76.6 


78.3 


— 


21.3 


New Mexico 


56.8 


79.0 


66.6 


- 70.3 


— 


70.1 


71.1 


69.0 


— 


— 


New York 


64.9 


73.2 


78.7 


74.9 


86.5 


75.2 


78.1 


88.1 


56.2 


41.8 


North Carolina 


73.7 


71.9 


63.0 


71.1 


— 


69.7 


73.2 


80.2 


59.7 


26.1 


North Dakota 


78.3 


86.6 


82.1 


82.9 


80.1 


85.0 


91.2 


66.9 


53.6 


21.7 


Ohio 


68.0 


82.9 


71.4 


79.9 


88.1 


72.4 


65.6 


71.5 


— 


36.3 


Oklahoma 


66.3 


76.6 


77.4 


75.6 


58.3 


89.7 


75.0 


69.2 


51.9 


23.1 


Oregon 


63.2 


81.8 


69.4 


63.3 


59.2 


75.6 


55.8 


78.9 


63.9 


35.2 


Pennsylvania 


78.6 


78.2 


68.5 


64.6 


87.0 


75.9 


80.2 


84.7 





36.7 


Rhode island 


— 


— 




— 


— 


— 














South Carolina 


76.7 


65.6 


71.4 


80.0 


— 


57.6 


— 











South Dakota 


73.7 


81.9 


68.0 


73.8 


74.0 


87.9 


91.2 


73.9 


56.1 


34.3 


Tennessee 


71.8 


70.7 


68.8 


64.9 


91.0 


67.8 


63.1 


78.8 


55.2 


20.1 


Texas 


61.8 


72.0 


73.8 


73.2 


79.5 


67.9 


62.9 


67.7 


65.8 


23.4 


Utah 


72.3 


70.4 


63.9 


72.7 


76.5 


77.0 


71.7 


64.4 


54.1 


29.4 


Vermont 




— 


— 


— 


— 


— 














Virginia 


62.9 


88.8 


73.5 


83.9 


— 


72.5 


— 


— 


— 





Washington 


48.2 


79.7 


65.4 


66.2 


74.2 


68.2 


57.1 


64.4 


54.6 


22.6 


West Virginia 


59.2 


70.2 


70.4 


65.7 


— 


73.2 


74.6 


87.2 


61.4 





Wisconsin 


83.8 


83.4 


82.5 


87.0 


79.2 


90.4 


85.1 


89.4 


61.4 


58.8 


Wyoming 


73.7 


82.0 


75.6 


73.7 


— 


86.1 


65.6 


83.8 


— 






— Too few cases for reliable estimate 

* These estimates represent the proportion of teachers without a state certificate end a major in the partlcutar subfields of life, sdenoe or physical science. 

Source; National Center for Education Statistics. 199S94 Schools and Staffing- Survey (Public School Teacher Questionnatre). Tabulations conducted by the National Commission on Teachirtf 
& America’s Future. 
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Table 3 - Teacher Qualifications: Out-of-Reld Teaching 



Peroentage of Public High School Teachers (grades 9-12) with Less Than a Minor in the Fieid They Teach, 
by Field 





Math 


Science 


Social 

Studies 


EngPsfa 


Foie^ 

Lang. 


Vocational Mf 
Ed. moan 


Physical 

Ed. 


Ufe 

SdOKo' 


Physical 

Science* 


Hbtoiy* 




28.1 


18.2 


17.8 


21.5 


13.7 


18.0 


20.4 


14.6 


31.2 


54.7 


51.8 


Alabama 


25.0 


22.7 


24.1 


24.4 


18.9 


9.1 


15.4 


20.3 


55.6 


67.9 


55.9 


Alaska 


55.7 


32.3 


28.4 


38.6 


— 


29.5 


48.7 


60.0 


— 


71.8 


58.4 


Arizona 


24.9 


14.6 


22.2 


25.2 


— 


21.2 


15.6 


17.0 


— 


— 


44.6 


Arkansas 


30.0 


9.9 


16.7 


27.0 


— 


12.4 


11.6 


10.5 


30.9 


58.8 


67.2 


California 


46.4 


22.6 


13.3 


24.8 


26.9 


19.1 


37.8 


25.4 


30.7 


52.0 


46.9 


Colorado 


26.3 


12.7 


23.6 


15.0 


16.1 


35.6 


17.6 


21.6 


24.2 


48.1 


51.8 


Connecticut 


23.3 


11.7 


13:6 


20.2 


3.6 


22.6 


16.0 


— 


— 


27.9 


35.0 


Delaware 


— 




— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


District of Columbia 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


27.2 


— 


Rorida 


29.9 


27.2 


19.9 


35.6 


— 


24.6 


9.1 


2.5 


35.1 


52.4 


67.6 


Georgia 


23.0 


18.3 


14.2 


22.4 


16.6 


22.2 


18.1 


11.8 


26.6 


66.4 


49.2 


Hawaii 





— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


Idaho 


34.4 


20.0 


26.9 


13.2 


30.3 


11.5 


17.2 


11.5 


38.7 


65.1 


58.1 


Illinois 


22.1 


22.1 


26.2 


18.0 


— 


13.1 


21.9 


4.4 


39.0 


— 


47.1 


Indiana 


24.5 


14.5 


20.2 


15.8 


8.0 


11.9 


8.0 


7.9 


— 


37.0 


59.1 


Iowa 


14.0 


13.4 


16.6 


16.1 


6.6 


9.6 


9.8 


26.0 


— 


35.4 


62.4 


Kansas 


22.1 


17.0 


23.9 


20.8 


— 


9.9 


10.1 


16.5 


31.3 


54.1 


59.6 


Kentucky 


28.3 


15.9 


17.0 


27.2 




21.7 


18.5 


— 


— 


40.1 


30.9 


Louisiana 


33.0 


30.4 


25.6 


15.2 


— 


7.8 


19.7 


2.2 


49.0 


66.2 


65.7 


Maine 


29.4 


20.5 


14.9 


22.3 


— 


19.8 


28.4 


— 


— 


58.5 


51.9 


Maryland 


31.0 


17.1 


18.0 


31.7 




19.6 


11.4 


•— 


33.7 


— 


41.3 


Massachusetts 


29.2 


13.5 


15.6 


14.5 


7.6 


35.2 


37.3 


10.9 


27.6 


48.0 


45.6 


Michigan 


28.0 


10.5 


9.1 


14.4 


— 


14.6 


8.9 


13.9 


19.9 


47.5 


43.9 


Minnesota 


14.3 


9.3 


7.8 


23.6 


9.9 


7.5 


16.0 


6.7 


— 


52.9 


49.3 


Mississippi 


18.3 


20.9 


9.8 


23.3 


— 


21.9 


13.3 


31.1 


38.8 


72.2 


56.3 


Missouri 


9.3 


21.2 


19.3 


16.5 


18.5 


14.3 


23.2 


21.5 


— 


43.4 


66.7 


Montana 


19.5 


11.9 


8.2 


15.6 


21.0 


5.5 


15.3 


5.9 


28.7 


61.8 


53.3 


Nebraska 


26.3 


17.0 


17.8 


24.3 


— 


10.8 


9.0 


23.0 


— 


54.8 


68.9 


Nevada 


■ 




— 




— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


New Hampshire 


25.9 


— 


— 


13.5 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


New Jersey 


29.8 


27.5 


19.5 


27.8 


10.2 


23.1 


23.4 


18.0 


— 


77.2 


53.1 


New Mexico 


39.9 


21.0 


24.6 


23.0 


— 


28.0 


28.9 


22.7 


— 


— 


59.5 


New York 


25.6 


14.5 


14.0 


19.5 


10.5 


15.1 


12.5 


2.5 


22.3 


50.6 


51.5 


North Carolina 


23.2 


22.9 


24.6 


24.5 


— ■ 


28.5 


23.3 


17.6 


37.6 


66.3 


55.9 


North Dakota 


17.8 


6.0 


12.7 


14.9 


15.6 


11.4 


6.7 


24.7 


26.6 


67.8 


57.4 


Ohio 


25.2 


14.0 


17.7 


18.3 


7.4 


16.7 


19.4 


U.l 


— 


56.6 


62.8 


Oklahoma 


31.1 


16.1 


16.2 


18.0 


30.3 


3.9 


16.6 


18.4 


41.7 


61.7 


52.7 


Oregon 


35.9 


13.2 


19.5 


30.6 


22.7 


19.5 


31.2 


17.6 


30.9 


46.3 


46.9 


Pennsylvania 


17.2 


17.0 


21.1 


29.7 


5.0 


12.6 


11.4 


9.7 


38.1 


53.9 


65.0 


Rhode Island 


— 


-- 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


South Carolina 


18.8 


23.1 


23.7 


15.7 


— 


35.3 


— 


— 


— 


— 


53.9 


South Dakota 


24.8 


15.4 


23.8 


22.7 


21.0 


7.2 


8.8 


20.3 


33.3 


55.2 


65.9 


Tennessee 


27.0 


27.6 


17.0 


27.9 


9.0 


25.3 


35.5 


13.5 


41.9 


64.5 


46.9 


Texas 


29.8 


21.7 


17.4 


17.8 


11.0 


22.3 


27.9 


18.6 


23.5 


67.2 


37.3 


Utah 


26.3 


22.7 


14.0 


21.1 


6.5 


13.5 


25.5 


23.8 


40.2 


51.7 


36.1 


Vermont 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— * 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


Virginia 


32.3 


8.7 


17.1 


14.4 


— 


22.4 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


Vteshin^on 


50.8 


13.2 


24.2 


23.0 


19.4 


20.5 


36.1 


28.1 


29.2 


67.0 


47.4 


West Virginia 


39.3 


26.1 


19.7 


29.4 


— 


16.8 


22.2 


12.8 


33.0 


— 


84.2 


Wisconsin 


16.2 


16.6 


14.4 


10.8 


17.9 


9.4 


12.2 


10.6 


29.2 


32.8 


35.9 


Wyoming 


24.9 


16.1 


16.8 


19.9 


— 


12.7 


25.6 


10.3 


— 


— 


— 



^ Too few cases for reliable estimate 

■ These estimates represent the proportion of teachers without a major or a minor in the particular subfields of IHe science, physical science, or history. 

Source; National Center for Education Statistics. 1993-94 Schools and Staffing Survey (Public School Teacher Questionnaire). Tabulations conducted by the National 
Commission on Teaching & America's Future. 
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Table 4 - District Hiring Requir em ents 

Percentage ef Public School Districts Requiring Selected Credentials When Screening Teacher Applicants 



Fufi Standard State GraduatkHi from Stato-Approved CoBege M^or or Minor in 

Certification for Field Teacher Edncatlon Program the Field to be Taught 



U^. Average 


83.3 


71.9 


66.9 


Alabama 


86.9 


89.8 


88.2 


Alaska 


66.4 


71.0 


22.1 


Arizona 


85.3 


59.3 


64.9 


Arkansas 


63.5 


84.7 


62.8 


California 


78.0 


63.0 


44.7 


Colorado 


77.2 


55.7 


69.7 


Connecticut 


95.2 


72.0 


56.8 


Delaware 


52.9 


52.9 


70.6 


District of Columbia 


100.0 


0.0 


100.0 


Rorida 


58.0 


36.3 


27.1 


Georgia 


46.0 


42.3 


46.8 


Hawaii 


100.0 


100.0 


0.0 


Idaho 


88.7 


75.1 


62.4 


lilinois 


88.3 


72.4 


69.2 


Indiana 


88.2 


80.5 


80.6 


Iowa 


77.5 


75.5 


64.6 


Kansas 


89.7 


80.6 


75.4 


Kentucky 


93.5 


95.2 


92.6 


Louisiana 


78.7 


78.2 


60.0 


Maine 


87.6 


59.2 


67.2 


Maryland 


64.5 


37.7 


57.6 


Massachusetts 


89.9 


41.5 


59.7 


Michigan 


94.6 


89.8 


90.0 


Minnesota 


92.3 


80.8 


90.4 


Mississippi 


91.2 


76.3 


70.3 


Missouri 


64.6 


86.9 


68,7 


Montana 


85.7 


73.8 


77.7 


Nebraska 


89.3 


83.7 


69.0 


Nevada 


72.2 


66.7 


72.2 


New Hampshire 


85.0 


55.4 


70.7 


New Jersey 


88.4 


37.4 


44.0 


New Mexico 


74.8 


85.4 


70.9 


New York 


95.4 


61.8 


66.1 


North Carolina 


64.3 


58.1 


67.4 


North Dakota 


95.7 


81.7 


96.3 


Ohio 


97.0 


84.9 


78.1 


Oklahoma 


69.8 


76.9 


73.6 


Oregon 


72.7 


74.1 


39.3 


Pennsylvania 


97.6 


73.6. 


81.7 


Rhode Island 


100.0 


67.6 


70.3 


South Carolina 


84.4 


80.6 


51.3 


South Dakota 


89.2 


80.5 


70.2 


Tennessee 


93.2 


77.2 


47.6 


Texas 


63.4 


75.9 


54.3 


Utah 


74.2 


72.6 


58.8 


Vbnnont 


98.3 


55.3 


63.7 


Virginia 


71.3 


40.3 


52.1 


Washington 


80.9 


75.4 


51.4 


West Virginia 


81.3 


87.1 


68.5 


Wisconsin 


84.6 


80.0 


90.0 


Wyoming 


85.7 


57.8 


69.0 



Souw National Center for Education Statistics, 199S94 Schools end Staffing Survey (Public School District Questionnaire). Tabutattons condwted by the Nattonat Commission on Teaching & 
America s Rjture. * 





Table B - Public School Teachers* Access to Professional Development 



Percentage of teachers recehtng different typ es of profesrional dcvdopment ly number of hour s 

Rmntageof 

begfnoiQg teachers Sul4ect Matter Teaching Technology Student Coopnatlve 

gypeH enced Methods Assessment Learning 





bidocflon program* 


None 


9f hours 


None 


9f hours 


None 


9f hours 


None 


9+ hours 


None 


9f hours 


US. Average 


55 


1 70 


15 


36 


28 


'51 


15 


49 


11 


49 


13 


Alabama 


41 


67 


15 


30 


24 


57 


11 


48 


08 


49 


09 


Alaska 


20 


1 64 


20 


36 


33 


37 


21 


51 


11 


58 


11 


Arizona 


50 


73 


14 


44 


23 


55 


13 


48 


12 


59 


10 


Aikansas 


22 


! 72 


13 


32 


30 


66 


10 


53 


08 


52 


09 


California 


58 


61 


24 


23 


40 


47 


15 


32 


18 


47 


14 


Colorado 


45 


I 67 


19 


42 


30 


45 


20 


43 


19 


61 


11 


Connecticut 


76 


61 


18 


28 


27 


52 


15 


38 


11 


48 


10 


Delaware 


59 


1 70 


13 


36 


24 


53 


10 


43 


16 


53 


09 


District of Columbia 


65 


62 


24 


32 


29 


42 


28 


48 


15 


31 


26 


Honda 


90 


i 70 


12 


33 


28 


37 


20 


54 


13 


47 


19 


Georgia 


62 


75 


11 


40 


26 


55 


18 


63 


08 


51 


13 


Hawaii 


41 


! 60 


24 


32 


41 


44 


23 


47 


16 


38 


28 


Idaho 


68 


71 


18 


39 


35 


60 


15 


60 


15 


57 


18 


Illinois 


38 


! 77 


10 


47 


16 


58 


10 


43 


12 


57 


12 


Indiana 


84 


: 78 


11 


44 


16 


48 


13 


61 


07 


54 


07 


Iowa 


35 


1 72 


16 


43 


25 


43 


15 


44 


14 


58 


12 


Kansas 


35 


71 


14 


37 


18 


42 


15 


46 


12 


52 


07 


Kentu(% 


88 


1 63 


17 


25 


41 


25 


28 


13 


38 


27 


19 


U)uisiana 


31 


71 


12 


32 


25 


59 


11 


53 


09 


49 


11 


Maine 


70 


i 71 


20 


43 


32 


63 


14 


52 


15 


49 


14 


Maryland 


51 


77 


12 


35 


26 


52 


15 


46 


09 


41 


14 


Massachusetts 


14 


1 69 


17 


39 


28 


59 


15 


56 


11 


47 


15 


Michigan 


31 


74 


12 


38 


26 


56 


10 


49 


08 


52 


13 


Minnesota 


45 


1 68 


18 


36 


31 


47 


15 


50 


15 


56 


U 


Mississippi 


27 


69 


11 


34 


21 


57 


11 


32 


13 


35 


13 


Missouri 


83 


1 76 


11 


44 


18 


55 


10 


57 


07 


56 


08 


Montana 


18 


72 


18 


40 


31 


44 


18 


56 


12 


54 


14 


Nebraska 


32 


i 76 


11 


44 


18 


■ 45 


14 


53 


11 


59 


12 


Nevada 


27 


67 


20 


34 


33 


68 


14 


61 


11 


56 


17 


New Hampshire 


27 


! 54 


25 


29 


40 


51 


14 


48 


16 


42 


18 


New Jersey 


40 


73 


12 


35 


20 


51 


11 


51 


10 


50 


12 


New Mexico 


51 


i 76 


11 


45 


17 


56 


10 


56 


08 


48 


10 


New York 


51 


76 


14 


44 


24 


62 


14 


58 


11 


55 


15 


North Carolina 


83 


1 68 


19 


30 


34 


45 . 


22 


42 


15 


43 


19 


North Dakota 


16 


71 


15 


43 


28 


48 


17 


65 


08 


61 


09 


Ohio 


55 


1 71 


14 


40 


24 


61 


8 


55 


10 


52 


12 


^^ahoma 


82 


72 


13 


35 


20 


53 


8 


46 


06 


42 


08 


Oregon 


36 


1 70 


17 


37 


28 


54 


15 


45 


13 


62 


12 


^nnsylvanla 


81 


76 


11 


44 


20 


58 


10 


51 


10 


50 


13 


Island 


03 


i 78 


11 


43 


23 


64 


11 


53 


09 


51 


10 


Carolina 


50 


74 


11 


39 


24 


58 


11 


55 


08 


46 


12 


Dakota 


25 


i 73 


12 


45 


24 


38 


21 


56 


11 


53 


U 


^Ohnessee 


46 


75 


10 


34 


23 


45 


18 


50 


07 


51 


08 


Texas 


62 


i 60 


20 


25 


37 


38 


18 


43 


12 


34 


17 


Utah 


75 


65 


19 


33 


32 


41 


19 


58 


10 


49 


12 


'^srmont 


21 


i 66 


24 


39 


35 


^48 


18 


51 


21 


63 


13 


''J^nia 


58 


71 


14 


38 


27 


*50 


14 


53 


10 


47 


12 


JN^shingion 


50 


! 64 


24 


38 


35 


36 


28 


50 


16 


54 


15 


^®st Virginia 


45 


71 


14 


34 


29 


51 


17 


46 


10 


43 


13 


^*8Consin 


44 


: 71 


17 


42 


28 


50 


16 


54 


11 


64 


11 


'''Wyoming 


20 


70 


16 


48 


25 


46 


20 


54 


11 


58 


12 



^ ^®fcentage of teachers with 5 or fewer years of teachirtg experience who experienced a formal induction program. 

National Center for Education Statistics. 1993-94 Schools and Staf flrtg Survey (Public School Teachers Questionnaire). Tabulations conducted by the National Commission on 
fit America's Future. 
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Tabl e 6 - Supply and Demand Indicators 



Percent^ of Schools ReporHiig DffflcaHy Fillii^ Vacancies* in Selected Teaching Fields 



Bemeat aq f * 



Avent^ 


3.0 


Alabama 


7.2 


Alaska 


2.6 


Arizona 


4.7 


Arkansas 


10.2 


California 


10.3 


Coiorado 


6.7 


Connecticut 


7.4 


Delaware 


16.8 


District of Columbia 


36.6 


Rorida 


5.7 


Georgia 


3.2 


Hawaii 


— 


Idaho 


5.7 


Illinois 


8.5 


Indiana 


0.0 


Iowa 


1.5 


Kansas 


1.3 


Kentucky 


0.5 


Louisiana 


20.2 


Maine 


3.3 


Maryland 


19.3 


Massachusetts 


4.8 


Michigan 


3.0 


Minnesota 


5.9 


Mississippi 


16.9 


Missouri 


1.2 


Montana 


1.9 


Nebraska 


6.4 


Nevada 


3.0 


New Hampshire 


1.8 


New Jersey 


5.5 


New Mexico 


13.0 


New York 


8.0 


North Carolina 


8.7 


North Dakota 


3.3 


Ohio 


4.1 


Oklahoma 


5.7 


Oregon 


3.0 


Pennsylvania 


4.7 


Rhode Island 


0.8 


South Carolina 


10.5 


South Dakota 


3.5 


Tennessee 


9.1 


Texas 


11.8 


Utah 


5.0 


\Aermont 


6.6 


Virginia 


9.6 


Washington 


12.2 


West Virginia 


3.2 


Wisconsin 


0.2 


Wyoming 


0.0 



SeoQMdafy ScbooCa^ 



MaSi 


PlQnictl 


BUkia 


16.9 


16.1 


12.4 


9.0 


7.7 


7.7 


10.0 


9.5 


6.6 


28.6 


16.1 


14.3 


12.1 


19.0 


14.9 


22.6 


22.4 


17.0 


U.6 


12.7 


13.7 


4.3 


10.7 


5.5 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 





17.5 


14.6 


19.7 


30.6 


32.1 


26.4 


— 


— 





21.6 


8.8 


12.0 


12.9 


9.9 


12.0 


5.9 


3.6 


4.7 


5.1 


9.4 


3.8 


15.6 


14.3 


13.6 


16.8 


13.2 


U.9 


20.1 


19.8 


16.4 


14.4 


18.6 


14.0 


17.5 


23.7 


13.8 


18.4 


20.6 


15.2 


9.5 


8.0 


2.7 


15.6 


19.6 


6.4 


23.2 


18.2 


24.0 


19.9 


15.1 


16.9 


9.9 


7.8 


10.5 


13.9 


U.6 


8.9 


17.9 


21.6 


22.1 


18.1 


20.7 


6.1 


15.0 


19.6 


12.5 


32.1 


21.1 


14.0 


13.4 


12.1 


11.9 


28.4 


30.2 


23.7 


12.7 


15.9 


14.0 


11.2 


18.3 


4.5 


13.9 


11.0 


8.2 


17.7 


16.5 


9.2 


3.5 


28.4 


i5.5 


— 


— 


— 


18.2 


12.4 


12.1 


12.9 


9.5 


6.5 


22.5 


12.7 


14.4 


37.6 


22.2 


17.0 


22.4 


23.0 


10.0 


11.0 


11.9 


13.4 


16.0 


9.9 


9.8 


2.2 


4.7 


8.7 


14.1 


14.4 


5.9 


15.9 


10.5 


5.3 





SpecU 


EagUasa 




EdBcattoB* 


SecoadUamPb 


9.8 


18.3 


5.8 


8.2 


18.6 


0.4 


4.9 


13.9 


6.3 


21.5 


27.7 


17.2 


9.2 


17.6 


2.3 


14.1 


22.3 


18.0 


8.0 


21.3 


8.8 


6.1 


10.3 


3.4 


— 


28.5 


1.5 


— 


10.1 


1.5 


7.9 


37.0 


7.1 


U.1 


28.3 


0.9 


— 


52.1 


0.9 


12.1 


19.6 


10.5 


7.3 


15.7 


3.2 


10.2 


6.5 


1.0 


8.4 


17.8 


2.4 


13.9 


8.1 


1.9 


U.5 


20.7 


03 


17.4 


29.4 


3.6 


1.6 


14.9 


2.2 


13.4 


14.5 


1.5 


2.6 


14.3 


7.9 


0.0 


6.2 


0.0 


3.6 


21.4 


8.0 


12.8 


29.7 


2.5 


14.5 


25.1 


1.2 


12.6 


10.6 


1.0 


2.0 


8.1 


2.4 


12.5 


31.0 


14.1 


18.0 


28.6 


7.4 


7.5 


13.2 


3.7 


6.6 


37.3 


19.0 


6.2 


10.8 


4.7 


18.3 


25.3 


4.4 


7.6 


8.7 


0.7 


6.7 


11.7 


1.9 


12.0 


17.0 


2.8 


11.1 


7.6 


2.3 


1.9 


13.1 


2.3 


— 


5.9 


1.9 


8.7 


20.3 


0.9 


8.3 


17.8 


1.7 


9.3 


15.9 


2.1 


16.9 


26.8 


13.4 


12.7 


11.3 


10.7 


— 


17.5 


5.0 


8.2 


23.0 


6.3 


14.2 


17.6 


10.9 


2.2 


8.2 


0.3 


7.8 


18.0 


1.0 


10.2 


18.2 


5.1 



— Too few cases for reliable estimate 

1 Peicent^ofBcbootere|x)ftlngthatltwassomewhmdifftoi!t,vefycDffi^ 2 Pefcerit£«o of schools sefvti® students In grades K« report 

fOQng elementary teacher vaeankes. 8 Percentage of schools serving students In grades 7-12 retorting <Bff^ Percentage of schools servina stu- 
dents In grades Krl2 reporting diffieutty filling vacanlces In special education and education /Er^Ish as a Second Langu^. 

Source: Natlona! Center for Education Statistics, 1993^ Schools and Staffing Survey (PublteSch«H Teacher otkI School Questionnaires), Tabulations conducted by the National 

Commission on Teaching & America's Riture. 






Table 7 - Supply and Demand indicators: Incentives In Shortage Reids 

Percentage of Pubfic School Districts Offering Financial incentives or Free Retniinii^ in Shorty Fields, Iqr Field 



us. Average 


MathenatScs 

14 


PIqrticai 

Scletw?e 

11 


Ufa 

Sdence 

11 


SpecM 

GducaAfcm 

17 


EngDtbasa 
SeoNid Ungui^B 

12 


Alabama 


11 


11 


13 


11 


3 


Alaska 


19 


13 


17 


25 


12 


Afizona 


14 


9 


10 


19 


22 


Arkansas 


U 


10 


10 


16 


8 


California 


17 


15 


14 


20 


39 


Ooloracto 


2 


0 


0 


4 


6 


Connecticut 


2 


0 


0 


5 


0 


Detaidfare 


29 


35 


29 


24 


24 


District of Columbia 


0 


0 


0 


100 


0 


Rorkte 


23 


23 


23 


56 


54 


Georgia 


37 


33 


33 


54 


18 


Hawaii 


100 


100 


100 


100 


0 


Idaho 


19 


17 


16 


14 


9 


liiinois 


9 


7 


8 


11 


6 


Indiana 


7 


8 


6 


5 


3 


Iowa 


13 


13 


13 


16 


5 


Kansas 


10 


11 


10 


9 


7 


Kentucky 


9 


5 


7 


11 


2 


Louisiana 


20 


16 


20 


29 


13 


Maine 


20 


18 


18 


18 


13 


Maryland 


10 


10 


10 


25 


5 


Massachusetts 


6 


4 


4 


7 


1 


Michigan 


21 


20 


20 


26 


17 


Minnesota 


6 


9 


7 


9 


4 


Mississippi 


30 


22 


26 


22 


4 


Missouri 


9 


7 


8 


11 


4 


Montana 


9 


8 


10 


13 


7 


f^tebraska 


8 


7 


7 


9 


8 


Nevada 


6 


0 


0 


28 


11 


New Hampshire 


5 


7 


4 


12 


4 


New Jersey 


20 


7 


3 


16 


8 


New Mexico 


14 


8 


8 


9 


23 


NewVbrk 


5 


6 


5 


12 


8 


North Carolina 


22 


23 


22 


36 


13 


North Dakota 


21 


12 


14 


10 


5 


Ohio 


9 


7 


7 


9 


5 


Oklahoma 


11 


8 


8 


25 


9 


Ore®)n 


17 


U 


14 


30 


12 


^nsylvanla 


13 


13 


12 


14 


8 


^^ftode Island 


9 


9 


9 


14 


5 


South Carolina 


32 


27 


23 


32 


3 


South Dakota 


19 


14 


15 


18 


11 


Tennessee 


23 


18 


19 


19 


2 


Texas 


29 


21 


24 


25 . 


34 


Utah 


37 


30 


25 


43 


11 


'ferment 


10 


7 


6 


11 


3 


Virginia 


15 


12 


16 


48 


8 


'Vbshingion 


22 


18 


18 


24 


21 


'iVest Virginia 


4 


8 


4 


18 


4 


ISsconsIn 


6 


6 


5 


16 


3 


'^mlng 


8 


8 


11 


8 


3 



National Center for Education Statistics. 199S04 Schools and Staffing Survey (Public School District Questionnaire). Tabulations conducted by the National Commission on Teaching 
America's Future. 
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Table 8 - Supply and Demand Indicators 



Rates of and Reasons for Pubiic School Teacher Attrition 





% of teachers who moved or left teaching* 


Of those wtM> moved or left 


XofTeacbeis 




% «vho moved to 


% who left teaching 


% who retired 


% who M <to to dissatisfaction. 


Over 50 
Yeanof AgB* 


us, Aver^ 


onolhor school 
1 7.3 


54 


13.6 


oatary, or career change 
50.2 


24.8 


Alabama 


6.0 


4.1 


24.4 


61.3 


20.2 


Alaska 


i 14.6 


9.5 


! 5.4 


45.1 


18.1 


Arizona 


4.4 


4.8 


8.8 


45.2 


22.7 


Arkansas 


! 6.6 


4.7 


i 4.7 


57.2 


19.6 


California 


8.4 


7.2 


21.2 


40.2 


33.0 


Colorado 


i 4.2 


7.4 


j 15.3 


84.8 


25.8 


Connecticut 


14.4 


3.1 


— 





28.4 


Delaware 


1 4.7 


10.9 


j 51.0 


36.5 


24.6 


District of Columbia 


— 





I 





41.4 


Rorida 


1 9.1 


5.9 


• 7.3 


41.3 1 


25.0 


Georgia 


7.7 


4.6 


! 7.9 


65.4 


20.7 


Hawaii 


i 24.8 


2.1 


i 1.4 


20.9 


28.2 


Idaho 


3.8 


3.5 


1 13.6 


53.0 


20.5 


Illinois 


I 5.9 


4.4 


j 11.0 


50.1 1 


24.3 


Indiana 


6.7 


2.7 


! 10.9 


15.9 


25.7 


iowa 


t 4.6 


4.5 


20.1 


70.4 


26.4 


Kansas 


15.8 


4.7 


1 8.9 


43.0 


23.2 


Kentucky 


i 5.9 


3.4 


i 11.7 


57.0 ! 


16.7 


Louisiana 


6.4 


8.1 


! 26.4 


53.9 


21.1 


Maine 


1 3.4 


2.8 


! 12.3 


53.3 1 


25.0 


Maryland 


7.5 


14.5 


1 





22.7 


Massachusetts 


8.0 


3.9 


1 7.9 


18.2 1 


28.8 


Michigan 


2.7 


2.5 


! 17.0 


48.2 


30.1 


Minnesota 


! 6.3 


3.4 


1 9.3 


61.5 i 


27.7 


Mississippi 


5.0 


3.6 


! 16.5 


54.8 


21.7 


Missouri 


i 8.3 


5.9 


I 15.3 


53.8 ! 


20.9 


Montana 


10.2 


2.7 


i 6.1 


50.5 


19.5 


Nebraska 


i 4.2 


5.5 


13.9 


46.4 j 


21.4 


Nevada 


29.0 


1.5 


1.1 


79.2. 


25.5 


New Hampshire 


1 — 


— 





~ { 


23.2 


New Jersey 


4.6 


2.7 


7.5 


29.9 


34.2 


New Mexico 


i 10.5 


3.6 


10.1 


51.7 1 


21.7 


New York' 


4.4 


6.1 


29.1 


47.4 


27.5 


North Carolina 


! 8.1 


5.6 


10.8 


62.2 1 


20.0 


North Dakota 


3.5 


2.4 


9.5 


33.8 


19.5 


Ohio 


! 5.0 


5.8 


31.2 


54.1 1 


22.5 


Oklahoma 


7.2 


3.4 


' 14.5 


79.2 


18.8 


Oregon 


1 6.6 


3.6 


18.0 


46.9 i 


26.8 


Pennsylvania 


10.2 


3.7 


12.7 


36.9 


26.1 


Rhode Island 


i — 


— 


— 


- I 


23.5 


South Carolina 


12.3 


8.4 


2.2 


45.5 ! 


18.8 


South Oakota 


! 1.1 


13.1 


2.5 


14.9 1 


21.0 


Tennessee 


5.3 


5.7 


24.8 


35.0 1 


25.4 


Texas 


1 8.2 


4.4 


9.0 


79.6 i 


20.6 


Utah 


1.0 


4.1 


24.4 


38.9 


28.1 


Vermont 


j ~ 


— 


— 


- 1 


23.8 


Virginia 


8.8 


7.5 


17.7 


40.6 j 


21.8 


Washington 


i 8.3 


5.7 


12.1 


43.1 1 


24.4 


West Virginia 


21.3 


3.1 


0.4 


26.3 


21.8 


Wisconsin 


i 8.1 


4.3 


5.1 


55.7 1 


26.4 


Wyoming 


6.5 


3.0 1 


13.1 


81.5 


23.5 



— Too few cases for reilabie estimate 

1 Source: National Center for Education Statistics. 1993-94 Schools and Staffing Surveys (Teacher Followlip Survey. 1991<92). Tabulations conducted ty the National Commission on 
Teaching & America's Future. 2 Source: National Center for Education Statistics. America‘s Teachers : Profite of a Profession, 1993S4. T^e A2.9. 
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Table 9 ° Pubiic Sehooi Teacher Salaries and Satisfaction with Teaching 





Salary Ranged 


Satisfaction wftli TeacMiig 




Bachdof^ degree, 


Highest step 


% who would 


%iilioplMitoalay 


% of teaefaers 




noexpertorce 


on schedule 


certainly become 


b teaching 88 long 


sattsfledwWi 








a teacher again* 


as they are able* 


class stale* 


OS. Average 


21,923 


40,517 


38.0 


32.6 


64.5 


Alabama 


22,263 


32,840 


39.8 


28.4 


67.3 


Alaska 


31,374 


58.095 


46.2 


31.5 


68.9 


Arizona 


21,890 


40,661 


36.5 


33.3 


60.5 


Arkansas 


19,603 


29,685 


33.4 


29.1 


78.8 


California 


24,404 


46,272 


39.7 


38.2 


42.5 


Colorado 


19,937 


37,316 


38.2 


35.7 


64.6 


Connecticut 


28,195 


56,189 


45.8 


39.1 


76.4 


Delaware 


22,914 


47,743 


35.5 


33.6 


57.7 


O^ct of Columbia 


22,000 


54,000 


38.5 


26.5 


69.9 


Rorida 


21,838 


39,599 


32.0 


34.1 


51.7 


Georgia 


20,065 


42,134 


40.7 


28.3 


69.8 


Hawaii 


25,436 


49,199 


35.0 


29.6 


61.2 


Idaho 


18,102 


33,128 


39.3 


28.6 


58.7 


Illinois 


21,415 


42,004 


43.4 


34.2 


68.8 


Indiana 


22,560 


41,993 


39.4 


35.3 


67.6 


Iowa 


18,796 


33,317 


37.7 


27.7 


67.4 


Kansas 


22,714 


36,671 


34.2 


30.9 


74.9 


Kentucky 


21,135 


36,743 


32.5 


25.3 


69.3 


Louisiana 


18,045 


30,539 


30.3 


33.5 


63.5 


Maine 


19,566 


36,814 


37.7 


36.2 


75.3 


Maryland 


24,833 


48,158 


29.7 


32.3 


63.9 


Massachusetts 


23,108 


44,783 


40.9 


36.9 


67.1 


Michigan 


24,705 


48,315 


43.9 


31.8 


66.4 


Minnesota 


21,965 


38,638 


40.7 


34.8 


53.8 


Mississippi 


. 19,008 


32,693 


36.0 


29.8 


68.1 


Missouri 


18,158 


28.222 


34.6 


29.6 


62.3 


Montana 


17,801 


33,755 


38.5 


31.9 


77.1 


Nebraska 


17,781 


32.281 


36.2 


29.8 


79.1 


Nevada 


24,220 


44,958 


44.6 


37.7 


59.8 


New Hampshire 


21,317 


38,971 


39.7 


35.3 


65.8 


New Jersey 


28,424 


58,208 


47.3 


40.7 


67.8 


New Mexico 


22,114 


35,994 


33.2 


30.1 


67.8 


New York 


27,441 


59,116 


43.1 


38.1 


67.9 


North Carolina 


20,077 


38,733 


25.5 


17.3 


54.5 


North Dakota 


16.624 


27,371 


34.0 


30.3 


73.9 


Ohio 


20,550 


42,152 


41.1 


29.0 


68.9 


Oklahoma 


22,157 


30,445 


37.5 


31.1 


79.6 


Oregon 


20,708 


35.962 


32.9 


27.2 


59.4 


^nnsyivania 


26.341 


50,337 


42.1 


37.1 


63.0 


*^ode Island 


23,423 


46,016 


41.3 


38.3 


68.9 


South Carolina 


20,354 


41.766 


31.4 


24.0 


67.4 


South Dakota 


17,895 


27,617 


38.2 


31.3 


77.7 


Tennessee 


21,348 


34.650 


32.8 


31.2 


61.0 


Texas 


19,011 


32,358 


i 32.6 


30.4 


73.5 


Otah 


18.740 


34,900 


! 35.4 


34.4 


42.5 


'fermont 


20,918 


40,330 


j 39.6 


35.8 


72.6 


'Virginia 


23,098 


38,328 


! 36.1 


33.6 


65.2 


'Nbshington 


21,441 


44,892 


1 40.4 


28.1 


60.7 


J^®stVTrginla 


21.466 


36.378 


33.6 


29.3 


72.2 


''^sconsln 


23,080 


42,995 


|. 41.0 


27.0 


67.3 


'Wyoming 


20,137 


38,701 


37.6 


30.4 


77.6 



‘ Score,: Nctlonci Center tor Education Statistics. >tm«fca-s machers; ftoffte ota Profession. 1993S4. Tabte A6 2. 2 Sour»: National Center lor Education Statl^ 

‘^stallirrg Survey, (PudllcSctteOl Teacher Questionnaire). Tat»jtetior« corulucted tv the National Commission on Teachir« 4 Airterlca s 3 Source: National Center for Education 

^'®‘«ics. America's feachers; Profae at a Hrofessron. 19939*. Table M.8. 
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Table 10 - Public School Teachers* Wo rking Conditio ns: Tea ching Loads 



Secondary Teachers* 





PopD-lbacher 


Average Class 


AveragsAd 


AveragsAof 


AvsrageAof 




Ratio* 


Stas' 


suhiect areas 


periods taught 


stodents 








tanght 


per week 


tapght 


US, Average 


17.3 


23.5 


1.8 


5.4 


123.5 


Alabama 


17.2 


23.1 


1.8 


5.3 


124.1 


Alaska 


17.6 


22.0 


2.6 


5.5 


115.5 


Arizona 


19.3 


25.5 


1.8 


5.4 


134.1 


Arkansas 


17.1 


21.0 ! 


1.8 


5.6 


115.9 


California 


24.0 


28.8 


1.9 


5.2 


148.5 


Colorado 


18.4 


24.5 i 


2.0 


5.2 


127.8 


Connecticut 


14.1 


20.0 


1.7 


5.4 


104.3 


Delaware 


16.6 


22.9 1 


1.7 


5.7 


131.2 


District of Columbia 


13.2 


21.0 


1.4 


5.2 


106.5 


Florida 


19.1 


26.3 i 


1.7 


5.3 


136.7 


Georgia 


16.3 


23.1 


1.8 


5.1 


121.8 


Hawaii 


17.9 


22.5 1 


1.8 


5.3 


117.7 


Idaho 


19.1 


24.1 


2.1 


5.2 


120.2 


Illinois 


17.3 


23.4 


1.9 


5.3 


123.7 


Indiana 


17.5 


22.4 


1.8 


5.2 


117.6 


Iowa 


15.7 


21.8 1 


1.9 


5.8 


120.6 


Kansas 


15.1 


20.5 


2.0 


5.3 


107.9 


Kentucky 


17.0 


23.0 ! 


1.8 


5.2 


119.8 


Louisiana 


16.6 


22.4 


1.9 


5.5 


128.1 


Maine 


13.8 


19.8 i 


1.9 


6.0 


105.3 


Maryland 


17.0 


25.6 


1.7 


5.2 


125.4 


Massachusetts 


14.8 


21.9 i 


1.8 


5.6 


115.3 


Michigan 


20.1 


25.5 


1.9 


5.1 


126.4 


Minnesota 


17.5 


25.5 1 


1.8 


5.0 


128.1 


Mississippi 


17.5 


22.6 


1.5 


5.1 


113.3 


Missouri 


15.5 


23.1 1 


1.8 


5.5 


121.8 


Montana 


16.3 


20.1 ! 


2.1 


5.6 


104.9 


Nebraska 


14.5 


19.7 I 


2.1 


5.8 


105.3 


Nevada 


18.7 


25.9 


2.0 


5.5 


143.4 


New Hampshire 


15.6 


21.2 i 


1.8 


5.1 


103.0 


New Jersey 


13.8 


21.2 


1.8 


5.6 


109.3 


New Mexico 


17.2 


22.6 1 


2.0 


5.3 


123.5 


New Ybrk 


15.2 


22.7 


1.6 


5.5 


123.5 


North Carolina 


16.2 


23.1 1 


1.7 


5.2 


115.0 


North Dakota 


15.3 


20.4 


2.2 


5.3 


104.7 


Ohio 


16.6 


22.8 


1.8 


5.6 


124.1 


Oklahoma 


15.5 


21.3 


2.1 


5.5 


109.7 


Oregon 


19.9 


24.4 i 


2.1 


5.3 


125.8 


Pennsylvania 


17.1 


23.8 


1.7 


6.1 


143.6 


Rhode Island 


14.7 


21.3 i 


1.8 


5.6 


114.0 


South Carolina 


16.4 


22.0 


1.7 


5.1 


113.7 


South Dakota 


14.4 


21.0 I 


2.2 


5.4 


109.5 


Tennessee 


18.6 


24.7 


1.8 


5.0 


125.0 


Texas 


15.7 


21.9 i 


1.7 


5.2 


114.9 


Utah 


24.3 


28.1 


1.9 


5.7 


160.2 


Vermont 


13.8 


19.5 i 


1.9 


5.3 


97.6 


Virginia 


14.6 


21.1 


1.6 


4.9 


102.6 


Washington 


20.2 


26.6 ! 


2.1 


5.3 


131.6 


West Virginia 


14.8 


22.5 


1.9 


5.6 


123.8 


Wisconsin 


15.9 


22.9 


1.7 


5.5 


122.5 


Wyoming 


15.0 


20.3 


2.1 


5.6 


105.8 



1 Source: National Center for Education Statistics. America's Teachers: Profile of a Profession. 199S34, Table 6S. 2 Source: National Center (or Education Statistics. 4merica's TeaOters 
Profile of a Profession, 1993-94. Table A4.8. 3 Source: National Center for Education Statistics. America's Teachers: Profile of a Profession, 199394. Table A4.13. 







Twuimiiis vmiumons. 

Teacher Influence Over Classroom Decisions 

Pwcwtage of PuMte School Teachew Who Report Influenco over Specific dassroom Dedsfcms 





Texlboola 


Ibacbliig 

Cootent 


IbacUng 

Tecte^ques 


GnuBag 


BXscipBne 


US Averago 


55 


61 


86 


87 


69 


Alabama 


44 


52 


84 


87 


63 


Alaska 


60 


68 


91 


90 


72 


Arizona 


55 


59 


87 


88 


72 


Arkansas 


61 


57 


84 


85 


64 


California 


47 


58 


87 


90 


78 


Colorado 


71 


69 


91 


89 


75 


Connecticut 


55 


53 


80 


88 


77 


Delaware 


53 


66 


87 


87 


65 


District of Columbia 


53 


59 


84 


92 


61 


Rorlda 


46 


57 


86 


87 


62 


Georgia 


46 


51 


86 


86 


62 


Hawaii 


66 


77 


92 


93 


76 


Idaho 


58 


70 


89 


89 


74 


Illinois 


59 


68 


88 


88 


74 


Indiana 


59 


69 


89 


90 


67 


Iowa 


67 


74 


92 


90 


76 


Kansas 


64 


71 


88 


88 


75 


Kentucky 


66 


77 


82 


82 


62 


Louisiana 


41 


50 


85 


85 


66 


Maine 


74 


73 


91 


90 


80 


Maryland 


41 


41 


75 


80 


66 


Massachusetts 


62 


63 


86 


86 


74 


Michigan 


61 


66 


89 


88 


71 


Minnesota 


67 


72 


92 


90 


75 


Mississippi 


51 


54 


86 


85 


64 


Missouri 


64 


66 


89 


89 


67 


Montana 


69 


72 


90 


88 


73 


Nebraska 


72 


74 


90 


90 


80 


Nevada 


59 


63 


91 


91 


72 


New Hampshire 


68 


68 


91 


89 


80 


New Jersey 


55 


55 


82 


88 


75 


New Mexico 


62 


70 


92 


87 


67 


New York 


60 


57 


87 


87 


70 


North Carolina 


45 


44 


80 


82 


62 


North Dakota 


67 


76 


89 


87 


78 


Ohio 


55 


56 


87 


88 


68 


Oklahoma 


66 


67 


90 


90 


65 


Oregon 


63 


71 


91 


88 


68 


Pennsylvania 


57 


61 


89 


88 


68 


Rhode Island 


52 


61 


89 


87 


78 


South Carolina 


47 


66 


82 


85 


57 


South Dakota 


71 


73 


91 


89 


81 


Tennessee 


43 


54 


87 


87 


70 


Texas 


50 


57 


83 


80 


59 


Utah 


51 


58 


87 


90 


73 


Vermont 


85 


78 


91 


87 


76 


Virginia 


46 


53 


84 


83 


64 


Washington 


60 


66 


91 


88 


69 


West Virginia 


48 


61 


87 


87 


70 


Wisconsin 


68 


72 


91 


91 


77 


Wyoming 


69 


73 


91 


89 


76 



Source: National Center ft>r Education Statistics. 1993-94 Schools and Staffing Survey (Public School Teacher Questionnaire). Tabulations conducted by the National Commission on Teaching & 
America's Future. 
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Table 12 - Professional Working Con dit ions! 

Teacher Influence Over School Decisions 



% of Public School Tbachers Who Report influence Over Speciflc School Decisions 


a/ - - ^ - * - -o 

79 WIIO WpOtiBB lUU 


1— r>-. ^ 

uiscipiine 

roncws 


Cooteiitof 

tnsenrice 


Teacher 

Wililg 


Budget Teacher- 

Grahiatioo 


Ctmiciilinn 

Content 


fbloiiing school lulot cooIBcIs 
wllfa pwieulpnal Indpiieid 



Pragram 



U^. Average 


35 


31 


8 


8 


3 


34 


24 


Alabama 


30 


31 


2 


2 


2 


25 


28 


Alaska 


44 


34 


8 


8 


3 


36 


24 


Arizona 


39 


30 


14 


14 


3 


34 


24 


Arkansas 


27 


28 


4 


4 


2 


29 


25 


California 


46 


36 


11 


11 


2 


38 


21 


Colorado 


48 


37 


29 


29 


5 


45 


22 


Connecticut 


33 


36 


7 


7 


3 


36 


25 


Delaware 


27 


22 


6 


6 


2 


32 


28 


District of Columbia 


30 


30 


2 


2 


3 


23 


40 


Rorida 


34 


34 


9 


9 


4 


31 


25 


Georgia 


31 


35 


6 


6 


1 


24 


26 


Hawaii 


40 


33 


6 


6 


4 


45 i 


24 


Idaho 


43 


29 


8 


8 


2 


41 


20 


Illinois 


36 


30 


6 


6 


4 


37 


25 


Indiana 


32 


31 


3 


3 


3 


37 


21 


Iowa 


40 


27 


6 


6 


2 


46 ! 


21 


Kansas 


41 


29 


8 


8 


3 


41 


17 


Kentucky 


40 


43 


17 


17 


2 


41 i 


23 


Louisiana 


35 


25 


4 


4 


3 


20 


27 


Maine 


45 


41 


10 


10 


3 


45 i 


22 


Maryland 


25 


23 


6 


6 


2 


17 


31 


Massachusetts 


27 


21 


7 


7 


4 


34 


25 


Michigan 


41 


35 


7 


7 


3 


41 


21 


Minnesota 


46 


36 


15 


15 


4 


47 i 


19 


Mississippi 


31 


33 


2 


2 


4 


22 


26 


Missouri 


30 


40 


4 


4 


2 


45 1 


24 


Montana 


44 


36 


6 


6 


2 


53 


23 


Nebraska 


40 


24 


5 


5 


2 


46 ! 


15 


Nevada 


37 


27 


5 


5 


1 


28 


19 


New Hampshire 


39 


33 


15 


15 


4 


52 j 


24 


New Jersey 


23 


23 


1 


1 


2 


33 i 


28 


New Mexico 


37 


28 


14 


14 


4 


38 1 


29 


New York 


30 


25 


11 


11 


3 


29 


30 


North Carolina 


33 


34 


4 


4 


2 


23 I 


25 


North Dakota 


43 


28 


3 


3 


2 


42 


19 


Ohio 


30 


32 


5 


5 


3 


32 1 


20 


Oklahoma 


31 


45 


4 


4 


2 


33 


22 


Oregon 


45 


30 


12 


12 


2 


46 i 


22 


Pennsylvania 


32 


20 


2 


2 


1 


35 i 


26 


Rhode Island 


30 


27 


3 


3 


3 


33 1 


24 


South Carolina 


27 


27 


6 


6 


5 


33 


24 


South Dakota 


46 


37 


4 


4 


3 


49 i 


21 


Tennessee 


36 


28 


4 


4 


. 3 


22 - i 


23 


Texas 


29 


27 


13 


13 


3 


31 i 


27 


Utah 


49 


30 


10 


10 


5 


36 


19 


Vermont 


56 


43 


18 


18 


5 


59 1 


25 


Virginia 


30 


24 


5 


5 


1 


27 


23 


Washington 


49 


44 


19 


19 


3 


46 j 


22 


West Virginia 


39 


33 


2 


2 


3 


30 


22 


Wisconsin 


42 


36 


9 


9 


1 


49 ! 


22 


Wyoming 


44 


29 


15 


15 


2 


49 


21 




Source: National Center fw Education Statistics. 199S94 Schools and Staffing Surveys (Public School Questionnaire), Tabulations conducted by the National Commission on 
Teaching & America's Future. 



Appendix C 

NCAGTE, INTASC, and National Boaid Standards 



When people seek help from doctors, lawyers, accoun- 
tants, engineers, or architects, they rely on the unseen work 
of a three-legged stool supporting professional competence; 
accreditation, licensing, and certification. In most profes- 
sions, candidates must graduate fiom an accredited profes- 
sional school that provi^ up-to-date knowledge and efifec- 
tive training in or^r to sit for the state licensing examina- 
tons that test whether they have learned what they need to 
know to be responsible practitioners. In addition, many pro- 
fessions offer examinations that recognize advanced levels of 
skill, such as board certification for doctors, public accoim- 
tants, and architects. Those who meet these standards are 
then allowed to do certain kinds of veork that others carmot. 
The standards are also used to improve profossional educa- 
tion and to set standards of practice for the work of the pro- 
fession. 

Until recendy, teaching has not had a coherent set of 
standards created by the profession to guide education, entry 
into the field, and ongoing practice. In the last ten years, 
such standards have been created by diree bodies woddng 
together to improve teaching, the National Council for the 
Accreditation of Teacher Education (NCATE) which sets 
standards for schools of education, the Interstate New 
Teacher Assessment and Support Consortium (INTASC) — 
a group of more than 30 states working to develop standards 
for the licensing of beginning teachers — and the National 
Board for Professional Teaching Standards, which sets stan- 
dards for accomplished practice and offers advanced certifi- 
cates. These standards are aligned with one another and with 
new standards for student learning in the disciplines, and 
they are tied to performance-based assessments of te^er 
knowledge and skilL The assessments look at evidence of 
teaching ability (videotapes of teaching, lesson plans, student 
work, analyses of curriculum) in the context of real teaching. 
States are just beginning to incorporate these standards into 
their policies governing teaching. 

What do the standards require? To be accredited by 
NCATE, a teacher education program must: 

* offer a coherent program of studies based on a knovd- 
edge base about effective teaching, rather than a collec- 
tion of courses based on what professors want to teach; 

* provide a full foundation in the liberal arts and in the 
discipline to be taught 

* prepare candidates to teach children so that th^ can 
achieve student learning standards in the disciplines; 

* prepare teachers who can work with diverse learners and 
widi new technologies; 

* ensure that candidates gain knowledge of effective 
learning and teaching strate^es as described in the 
INTASC standards and demonstrate their skills in 
working with students. 

The INTASC standards for teacher licensing further 
spell out the competencies beginning teachers should have. 



These include: 

• knowledge of subject matter and how to teach it to stu- 
dents; 

• understanding of how to foster lear n ing and develop- 
ment and how to address special lear ning need^ 

• ability to assess students, plan curriculum, and use a 
range of teaching strat^es that develop high levels of 
student performance; 

• ability to create a positive, purposeful learning environ- 
ment; 

• ability to collaborate with parents and colleagues to sup- 
port student learning and to evaluate the efifects of one’s 
own teaching in order to continualty improve it. 

The National Board standards for accomplished practice 
are used to guide assessments of veteran teachers. They out- 
line det ailed standards in 30 areas defined by subject area 
and developmental level of students (e.g. Early Adolescence 
Mathematics). The standards reflect these 5 propositions: 

• Teachers are committed to students and their learning. 

' National Board-Certified teachers are dedicated to 

ensuring their students’ success. They understand how 
students develop and learn, and they adjust their prac- 
tice based on student needs. 

• Teachers know the subjects they teach and how to teach 
those subjects to students. Teachers use their deep 
understanding of subject matter to make it accessible to 
students. 

• Teachers are responsible for managing and monitoring 
student learning. Teachers use their range of instruc- 
tional techniques when each is appropriate. They know 
how to motivate and engage students, assess their learn- 
ing, and explain student performance to parents. 

• Teachers think systematically about their practice and 
^ learn fiom experience. National Board-Certified teach- 
ers critically examine their practice, seek advice fiom 
others, and use research to improve their teaching. 

• Teachers are members of learning communities. They 
work collaboratively with parents and other profession- 
als on behalf of students. 

Meeting the INTASC and National Board standards 
requi^ both written assessments of subject matter and 
teaching knowledge and performance assessments of actual 
teachirig in the classroom, including the development of a 
portfolio of lesson plans, student work, videotapes of teach- 
ing, and analyses of teaching decisions. The process is itself 
educational. As Shirley Bzdewka of Dayton, New Jersey 
described the effect of pursuing Board certification: 

Fm a very different teacher now. I am much more 
focused. I can never, ever do anything again with my Idds 
and not ask myself, “Why am I doing this? What are the 
effects on my kids? What are the benefits to my Idds? It’s not 
that I didn’t care about those things before, but it’s on such 
a conscious level now.” 
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Appendix D 
Commission Staff 



Linda Darling^Hammond 
Executive Director 



Margaret Garigan 

Assistant Director for Administration 



Marilyn Rauth 
Deputy Director 

Barnett Berry 

Associate Director, Policy and State Relations 
FrederickJ. Frelow 

Associate Director, Urban and Local Initiatives 



EUalinda Rnstique-Forrester 
Coordinator for Policy Development 

D)ian Johnson 
Pixagram Assistant 

Flynn Pritchard 
Research Assistant 



Jon Snyder 

Senior Research Associate 



Constance H. Simon 
Administrative Assistant 



Commission Advisors and Consultants 



David Haselkom 
Policy Advisor 

Recruiting New Teachers, Inc, 

Gail Huffinan-Joley 
Regional Associate 
University of Indiana 

Richard Ingersoll 
Statistical Consultant 
University of Georgia 



Gary Sykes 
Research Consultant 
Michigan State University 

Richard Wisniewski 
Senior Advisor 

Institute for Educational Innovation, 
University of Tennessee 
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AppaidixE 

Partner State Contact Persons 



Gcofgia 
Jan KettlewcU 
Asastant Vice Chancellor 
for Academic Afiiurs 

Georgia P*16 Coundl, Office of the University System 
ofCrarg^a 

IHinob 

Lynne Haefifele 

Executive Assistant to the Superintendent for 

Initiatives Coordination 

lUinds State Board of Educadon 

Sheryl Poggi 

Division Administrator 

Illinois State Board of Educadon 

Indiana 

Mari^ Scannell 
Executive Director 

Indiana Professional Standards Board 

Kansas 
Jerry Bailey 

Asmaate Dean of Educadon 
The University of Kansas 

Ken Bungert 

Director of Cerdficadon and Teacher Educadon 
Kansas State Department of Educadon 
Kentnci^ 

Susan Leib 
Executive Director 

tuclqr Educadon Ptofesdonal Standards Board 
Maine 
Nelson Walls 
j^^dve Director 
Maine UadershipConsordum 



Maryland 
Lawrence Leak 

Assistant State Superintendent for 
Cerdficadon and Accreditadon 
Mar)dand State Department of Educadon 

Missouri 

Susan Zelman 

Deputy Commissioner 

Missouri State Department of Educadon 

Montana 

Erik Hanson 

Educadon Policy Advisor 

Office of the Governor, State of Montana 

Randy Hitz 
Dean 

College of Educadon, Health, and Human 
Development 

Montana State University *• Bozeman 

North Carolina 
Karen Garr 

Teacher Advisor, Office of the Governor 
State of North Carolina 

Oluo 

Nancy Eberhart 

Director, Teacher Educadon, Cerdficadon, 
and Professional Development 
Ohio Department of Educadon 

Nancy Zimpher 
Executive Dean 

College of Educadon, Ohio State University 

Oldahoma 
Terry Almon 
Chairperson 

Oklahoma Commission for Teacher Pteparadon 
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Appendix F: National Organization Partners 8c Contact Persons 



American Association of CoUeges 

for Teacher Education 

David Imig, Chief Executive Officer 

American Association of School Administrators 
Paul Houston^ Executive Director 

American Association of School 
Personnel Administrators 
Esther Coleman, Executive Director 

American Federation of Teachers 
Joan Baratz-Snowden, Deputy Director, 

Educational Issues Department 

Association for Supervision and 
Curriculum Development 
Gene Carter, Executive Director 

Association of Teacher Elducators 
Gloria Chemay, Executive Director 

American Association for Employment in £)ducation 
Charles Marshall, Executive Director 

Center for the Study of Teaching and Policy 
Michael S. Knapp, Director 

Consortium for Policy Research in Education 
Tom Corcoran and Susan Fuhrman, Co-Directors 

Council for Basic Elducation 

Diana Rigden, Director, Teacher Education Program 

Council of the Great City Schools 
Michael Casserly, Executive Director 

Education Commission of die States 
Robert Palaich, Director of Field Management 

Education Week 

Virginia B. Edwards, President and Editor 

Holmes Partnership 

Nancy Zimpher, Executive Director 

Institute for Responsive Education 
Tony Wagner, President 

International Reading Association 
Alan E. Farstrup, Executive Director 

Interstate New Teacher Assistance 
and Support Consortium^ 

Council of Chief State School Officers 
Jean Miller, Director 

Learning Communities Network 
Victor Young, President 

National Council for the 
Accreditation of Teacher Elducation 
Shari Francis, Director of State Relations 

National Alliance of Business 

Milton Goldberg, Executive Vice President 



National Alliance of Black School E)ducators 
Quentin Lawson, Executive Director 



National Association of Elementary School Principals 
Sam Sava, Executive Director 



National Association of Secondary School Principals 
Timothy Dyer, Executive Director 



National Association of State Directors of Teacher 
Education and Certification 
Don Hair, Executive Director 



National Board for Professional Teaching Standards 
Mary Dean Barringer, Vice President 
Programs for the Advancement of Teaching 

National Conforence of State Legislatures 
Julie Bell, Elducadon Policy Director 

National Council of Teachers of English 
Faith SchuUstrom, Executive Director 



National Elducation Association 

Chuck Williams, Director, Teacher Education 

National Foundation for the 
Improvement of Elducation 
Judith Renyi, Executive Director 

National Governors' Association 

John Barth, Director, Education Policy Studies Division 

National Middle Schools Association 
Susan Swaim, Executive Director 



National Partnership for Excellence and 
Accountability in Teaching 
Willis Hawley, Director 

National School Boards Association 
Anne L, Bryant, Executive Director 

National Science Teachers Association 
Gerald F Wheeler, Executive Director 

National Staff Development Council 
Dennis Sparks, Executive Director 

National Urban Coalition 
Ramona Edelin, President 

National Urban League 

Velma Cobb, Director, Education &c 

Youth Development Policy, Research, and Advocacy 

New American Schools 
John Anderson, President 

Recruiting New Teachers, Inc. 

David Haselkom, President 

State Higher E^ducation Executive Officers 
Esther Rodriguez, Associate Executive Director 

Teacher Union Reform Network 
Adam Urbanski, President 
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N^attioinal CoimiiLissio]!! on Teacli in| 

Americas FnltiLire 



Box 117, Teachers College, Columbia University 
525 West 120th Street 
New York, New York 10027 

Fax: 212-678-4039 

Web site: www.tc.columbia.edu/-teachcomm 
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